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HE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has been made the object of 
fierce attacks because of the use made by him, under the law, 
of the National banks as depositories of public moneys. These at- 
tacks appear to have been commenced by those newspapers which are 
always on the lookout for some startling text which shall titillate with 
sensations of horror the nerves of a reading public already somewhat 
blase by reason of the constant stream of stimulating sensations 
which flows through their columns. Without considering the real 
merits of any course of conduct or series of events, by means of head. 
lines and exclamations of aversion and disgust, these things are held 
up for hatred and obloquy. In fact, the most innocent actions origi- 
nating in the best motives can by this means be converted into ob- 
jects for attack and opposition. This is particularly the case with 
those operations which have to do with the finances of the Government. 
The great controversies over the monetary problem, which have 
agitated the country for so many years, and the attention which has 
recently been attracted to the power of corporations and trusts, have 
left the public mind in a state naturally very sensitive to impressions 
on analogous subjects. The opportunity was the better because of 
the growth in the business of some of the New York banks, espe- 
cially of one of these institutions. This growth was a perfectly nat- 
ural development necessary to the successful handling of financial 
transactions unprecedented in the history of the country. . 

The defect of the laws governing the custody of the public moneys 
has been in the inadequate provision made for the handling in accord- 
ance with modern financial methods of the gigantic revenues of the 
Government. Were these revenues paid out as fast as they entered 
the Treasury, the amount of them would have little effect upon the 
normal circulation of the money necessary to carry on the general 
business of the country; but when revenues and expenditures are re- 
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ceived and paid out in such large sums as they are at present, there 
come times when the receipts for months or weeks exceed the expen- 
ditures, and when this surplus of receipts is drawn from the general 
stock of money and held for indefinite periods. 

The stock of money upon which general business depends for its 
successful transaction is under the present law an amount practically 
fixed. There may be a gradual and steady increase from new sup- 
plies of gold, from the coinage of the silver bullion now on hand, 
which goes on during the year, but this goes on regardless of busi- 
ness demands. Practically, the stock of money is fixed. Upon this 
fixed stock the demands of business vary from time to time, tending 
to cause either excess or deficiency at intervals. But in addition to 
the fluctuations in the money rate caused by the regular business de- 
mands are those caused by the operations of the Treasury. When 
the business of the country and that of the Treasury draws in the 
same direction, the high tide of fluctuation in the money rate is the 
result. The stock of money for normal business seems to correspond 
with such nicety to normal demands that the withdrawal of sums 
small as compared with the whole mass of currency at once exercises 
a marked influence on the money rates. Thus twenty-five or thirty 
millions drawn into the sub-Treasuries and held at once causes a 
stringency at the money centres, and yet this sum appears very small 
as compared with the nearly two billions of cash making up the stock 
of the country. Yet it is upon the treatment of narrow margins of 
cash that the fluctuations of the money rates depend. The effects 
seem out of all comparison with the sums actually involved. 

The attack on the Secretary of the Treasury was timed so as to 
attract the attention of Congress and to give restless members of 
that body the chance to create political effect by demanding infor- 
mation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has replied fairly and at great 
length in reference to his use of the bank depositories to counteract 
dangerous fluctuations in the money markets. The reply in itself to 
the general attack made upon the employment of such banks as de- 
positories would have been easy, but it was complicated by the asser- 
tions made that favoritism had been shown to certain banks over 
others, and that this favoritism had been due to affiliations with cer- 
tain powerful combinations which were interested in the banks in 
question. The reply of the Secretary shows that there was no par- 
tiality shown, and that the public moneys were deposited with any 
National bank which applied for designation as a depository and 
which complied with the requirements in regard to security. The 
deposits in any case never exceeded the par value of the bonds de- 


posited as security. 
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With ordinary conditions of the money market it is difficult to see 
how banks can see any inducement to accept the public moneys unless 
they have special facilities to obtain bonds to deposit as security. 
Very few banks hold as their own assets more United States bonds 
than those which they have already deposited as security for circula- 
tion, and to make these available as security for deposits the circula- 
tion must be retired by the deposit of lawful money. If it were cer- 
tain that a bank would receive a permanent deposit of public money 
equal to the par value of the bonds deposited, there might be some 
inducement to retire circulation and transfer the bonds to a deposit 
account. But the deposits of public money are neither sufficiently 
certain in amount nor permanent as to time as to cause the change to 
be a prudent one. 

Some banks are more favorably situated than others to make pub- 
lic moneys available. Some have through their stockholders and 
customers a much greater power of obtaining bonds than others. The 
only partiality or favoritism that can be charged is that which appears 
to be such because certain banks are more able to handle these de- 
posits than others. ‘They have the kind of monopoly which always 
goes with larger resources, and which could not be cured even were 
it desirable to do so. As long as it is desirable to require bonded 
security for the public moneys of the banks holding them, so long 
there will be the complaint that some banks are preferred to others. 
If security were not required then the surplus of the Treasury might 
be distributed pro rata in respect to capital among all the banks in the 
country. 

The further charge that the Government receives no interest on 
public deposits with banks, although effective as a political argument, 
is both unsound and unjust. The great majority of individual depositors 
receive no interest from their deposits subject to check. It is only on 
average permanent balances that interest is usually received. Even 
for these the banks are not obliged to give security as they are obliged 
to give for deposits of public money. | 

All the wild assertions and charges made in regard to Secretary 
GaGeE’s dealings with the banks taking the public money have been 
fully answered in his reply to Congressional inquiry. Any Secretary 
that uses the banks at all in aid of the operations of the Treasury will 
always be open to similar attacks. It is possible that the business 
rivalries and jealousies which are an unfortunate concomitant of their 
business competition, have a great deal to do with these periodical 
outcries which have been heard whenever Secretaries of the Treasury 
availed themselves of the depository law to meet financial contin- 
gencies. Congress has never repealed the law, and probably never 
will. It should be amended in the direction of greater use of the 
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banks as the depositories of public money, making all public moneys, 
es well as those received from internal revenue, available for deposit 
with the banks. These deposits, judiciously made, keep down the 
rates of interest and are a benefit to the whole business public. 





THE CONTRACTION OF CIRCULATION as a result of the surplus 
revenues was, after all, comparatively insignificant in amount. It ap- 
pears from the Secretary of the Treasury’s answer to Congressional 
inquiry that the possible withdrawal of money from circulation, on 
account of holding of excessive revenue, which caused so much 
anxiety and danger of panic in the money market, amounted during 
the six months ending December 31, 1899, to $21,026,000. This 
was the amount by which the revenues for that period exceeded 
the expenditures. It was not this unbalanced flow into the Treas- 
ury alone that caused the trouble. The contraction of the stock of 
money at the money centers was enhanced by the movement of 
money to the interior for the marketing of thecrops. The total with- 
drawal by excessive revenues during the six months does not indicate 
the whole pressure brought to bear at particular points of time during 
that period. When danger points seemed to be reached, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury first offered to pay interest on bonds in advance, 
then offered to purchase twenty-five millions in bonds, and _ these 
methods not affording the relief necessary in the face of continuing 
excess of revenues, he finally, in December, began to offer public 
moneys for deposit with the designated depositories to the extent of 
thirty or forty millions. 

It seems, therefore, from the amounts put in circulation by the 
advance payment of interest, by the purchase of bonds, and the pub- 
lic moneys placed with the banks, that at least forty millions of dol- 
lars were required to overcome the stringency in the money market 
brought about by a combination of causes of which the withdrawals 
on account of excess of revenue over expenditures was one only. If, 
therefore, the banks of the country had been prepared or had been 
legally permitted to issue their own notes to the extent of fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, the money market might not have been reduced to 
the point of panic. If the banks had been authorized by law to issue 
their notes upon a plan similar to the Baltimore plan, even to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five per cent. of their capital, they could have met the 
emergency without any appeal to the Treasury. Similarly they 
could have met the emergency under existing law, if they had pre- 
pared themselves in advance to deposit bonds and issue circulation to 
the extent of fifty millions. This would have necessitated having 
bonds within reach and circulation prepared in advance. But the 
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banks have so long been in the habit of relying on the Treasury for 
help that they do not exercise the powers for issuing circulation which 
they possess, and they lay themselves liable to the suspicion that they 
are not averse to occasional extreme fluctuations in the money mar- 
ket, out of which it is possible that unusual profits may arise. 

If the privilege of issuing an emergency circulation were granted 
to the banks at the money centers, and if this privilege were exercised 
under the direction of the clearing-house associations for the real ob- 
ject of controlling the discount rates, it would probably afford all the 
elasticity to the circulating medium required at any time. The rea- 
son why such a power of issuing bank notes, confined to the banks of 
the monetary centers, under the direction of the clearing-houses, would 
be better than an emergency circulation issued by all the banks of 
the country, is that such notes soissued would be more certainly and 
easily retired when money became redundant and rates so low as to 
unduly encourage speculation. An issue of notes by banks ought to 
occur when the demand for money rises above a certain point, and 
these notes should be retired when the rate again sinks. 

One important objection to the law under which banks now issue 
notes is that the notes once issued have no other pressing reason for 
retirement than the price of bonds. Apart from this a bank note 
once issued becomes a permanent part of the circulation. Under the 
present system, the circulation might be increased by periodical issues 
of bank notes up to the full limit of the bank’s powers, and yet when 
an emergency arose the banks would be unable to meet it. 

Supposing the profit on circulation was sufficient to induce all the 
National banks to issue up to the ninety per cent. limit of capital, the 
total volume of the circulating medium would permanently accom- 
modate itself to this condition. The usual causes of stringency would 
affect the distribution of this new aggregate, and money rates would 
rise exorbitantly as they have hitherto. The banks would have no 
margin of possible issues to meet the local irregularity in distribution 
—and there would be the usual appeals to the Government for help. 

If elasticity of the currency is to be attained there must be pro- 
vision for the retirement of notes in times when the rates for money 
tend to become too low, so that there may be a stock on hand to issue 
when rates tend to become extravagant. Low rates encourage undue 
speculation, and high rates damage legitimate business. 

The associated banks in the cities could control the volume of bank 
circulation if they should be granted appropriate powers and placed 
under appropriate restrictions to do this. They might be given the 
exclusive privilege of issuing notes based upon assets in the same 
manner as clearing-house loan certificates are now based on assets, 
whenever rates threatened to rise above a fixed point, and be com- 
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pelled to retire these notes when rates become too low. Or if the 
privilege of note issues were given to all banks alike, the duty of 
causing their retirement, when money rates showed redundancy of 
circulation, could be imposed on the banks at the money centres as- 
sociated in clearing-houses. 

The history of the monetary stringency of the last few months in- 
dicates the probable extent to which new issues would be necessary, 
But, of course, this would be subject to changes in the future due to 
growth of business and new conditions. It is very natural to be 
greatly impressed with the benefit which would result from the issue 
of bank notes, in times of panic caused by unequal distribution of 
the circulating medium, and to lose sight of the mischief these notes 
might do if not recalled when a tendency to redundancy showed itself. 

Notwithstanding all the study that has been devoted to a bank- 
note currency during the past few years, and all the plans which have 
been advocated and recommendations made, it is apparent to any one 
who carefully considers the matter that the great weakness of the 
financial laws in the United States is that they encourage the recur- 
rence of periods of redundancy of money at the money centres more 
than they bring about periods of stringency. It is this feature that 
has encouraged the wild speculation which always precedes and tends 
to cause the crisis in the money market. No one of the principal 
plans for the reform of the bank currency system has proposed any- 
thing adequate to the prevention of the dangerous plethora of circu- 
lating medium which is even more to be feared than undue contrac- 
tion of obtainable money. The issue of circulating notes by banks 
under any system needs little encouragement, but the retirement of 
issues which have become redundant by changed conditions of busi- 
ness, generally requires artificial pressure. It seems to be true that 
the retirement of a currency which is well secured is not apt to be au- 
tomatic in the same sense that issues of the same currency are when 
security is not so absolute. The circulation may be issued in 
response to a healthy business demand, but it will continue out- 
standing after that demand has ceased, and will then do mischief 
in encouraging enterprises and speculations that are thoroughly 
bad. This has been the history of the Government notes, which 
there is no means of retiring. Now that the volume of these notes 
has, by the growth of business and wealth, ceased to be as pro- 
portionately excessive as it once was, there seems to be an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging this volume at times with advantage with bank- 
note issues. But if these issues cannot be retired when business 
demands lessen, they merely increase the permanent volume of cir- 
culating medium. If, however, their retirement is forced by legal 
machinery under the control of boards of financiers at the financial 
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centres acting under Government supervision, then an element of 
real elasticity would be introduced that would prevent the worst feat- 
ures of financial crises. 





hie tu 
_- 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR THE EVIL OF TRUSTS which has yet appeared 
is that proposed by Governor ROOSEVELT, of New York, and itis noth- 
ing more nor less than publicity of all the affairs of these institutions. 
The great evil which prevades trusts appears to be their over-capi- 
talization by which they are forced to strive to earn dividends on a 
sum much greater than the value of their real assets warrants. To. 
do this they are obliged to charge the consumer the largest possible 
prices, and to resort to all methods of keeping up their prices. In 
behalf of trusts it is claimed that by their operations great economies 
are effected in management and in manufacture, and that losses from 
competition are avoided. This claim is indeed well founded when 
the capital of the trust represents real property used in the busi- 
ness, all of which is in full employment in the production or manu- 
facture of the material or object dealt in. But in many cases where 
trusts have been formed by the combination of numerous plants, 
which have to be represented in the new capitalization, and many of 
which are utterly useless for the purposes of the trust and have to be 
suppressed, the greater economy of management, etc., claimed, does 
not lower prices, because it is offset by the necessity of charging off 
the loss of these suppressed plants. These trusts are in the same con- 
dition as a National bank which buys bonds at a high premium and 
holds them until maturity. The bank must earn enough to pay divi- 
dends and also charge off the premiums incurred. The bank, more- 
over, does not include these lost premiums in its capital, while the 
trust does include the machinery and property, which may be a total 
loss, in its capital. It naturally follows that such a trust cannot give 
the public the benefit which it is perforce required to retain for the 
maintenance of its own life. 

The attacks on trusts originate in a feeling derived from unpleas- 
ant experience, that they are not as yet showing their beneficial side 
to the public. They probably have also injured many of those who 
have been induced to enter into the combination and accept the newly- 
issued stock in return for what they have turned over to the trust. 
There is a general sense of injury growing out of a multitude of small 
damages distributed among a large number of persons—some who 
think they have been cheated, others thrown out of employment, and 
others who think they have to pay more than they should for the pro- 
ducts of the trust, and still others that they are barred from compe- 
ting in the same business. These petty injuries are so divided up and 
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so diverse in their character that they cannot combine in any definite 
attack on their alleged enemy, although they result in a general dis- 
satisfaction easily aroused into political opposition. 

The attacks hitherto made on trusts by State laws have been based 
on inadequate information and have often been unjust because of 
ignorance of the real nature of the institution sought to be controlled. 
Nor has there been any adequate way of securing the evidence on 
which these laws could be enforced. 

Trusts seem to be the result of a natural industrial development. 
Under the competition of many in the same business, there was often 
danger that all would be ruined. Whether this ruin of somany would 
not have been more disastrous to the public then the detriment which 
has been occasioned by the formation of trusts, is the real question 
which is to be determined before the advantages or disadvantages of 
a particular trust can be decided. If through competition the firms 
or corporations engaged in some branch of manufacture are so driven 
towards bankruptcy that they must, most of them, succumb, if no trust 
were formed, all but a few survivors might be ruined. These survi- 
vors would in course of time reap the advantage of the withdrawal 
of the competition of the others. Not immediately, however, as there 
might be such stocks of goods on hand as to glut the markets for a 
long time. Evenif they did survive and their business again became 
profitable, then new competitors would enter the field and the long 
tedious losing process of decimation would again ensue. The trust 
method saves something for all the competitors out of the wreck, and 
prevents future competition. 

Thus far the plan seems all right, but in floating these trusts a 
great many of the old competitors unload the stock they have re- 
ceived from the combination on outsiders who are induced by various 
representations and the acts of the stock market to invest. The pub- 
lic thus often.suffers. If the trust retained all its old members the 
result, if the business had previously been in bad shape, would merely 
be a pooling of present losses and of future profits, better, perhaps, 
for all concerned. If the public is induced to pay more for the stock 
than it is worth, then the question arises whether it is a case of caveat 
emptor, or whether the State should step in for the protection of the 
public. 

If whenever a trust is formed the State should require full and 
accurate reports of all the assets entering the combination, followed 
up from time to time with other reports showing the progress and 
condition of the business, every person would have a chance of know- 
ing what he was investing in. Reports are now required by State 
authority of banks and other corporations, which are more or less 
complete according to the rigor with which the law requiring reports 
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is enforced. The Federal Government requires reports of the Na- 
tional banks and such other corporations as may be chartered by it 
in the Territories. In all proceedings against banks, these reports, 
which are made under oath, and for making which falsely there are 
severe penalties, form a basis of evidence as to infractions of law. 
These reports are not only made to State and Federal officers but are 
also required to be published in the newspapers. 

There was almost as much feeling on the part of banks against 
revealing their affairs to the public as there now seems to be on the 
part of trusts. Banks have got used to publicity, however, and they 
do not hesitate to make reports in advertisement of their business 
much oftener than the law requires them to do. The reason of this 
willingness is that the banking business is, as a general thing, con- 
ducted on a basis of the utmost soundness. Few banks have any- 
thing they care to conceal. Trusts on the other hand are in an in- 
choate state. Many of them were formed asa last resort to save 
what in some cases were almost wrecks caused by business competi- 
tion. The natural tendency of human nature, while pride is not ex- 
tinct, is to put the best front forward and conceal the rags. Whether 
mistakenly or not, many of the promoters of trusts have pursued a 
policy of concealment, or at least of strategical silence. They have 
been reconstructing and do not like investigation until the new edifice 
is nearer completion. Probably the worst features of trusts have 
been made manifest. That the public in some cases has been a loser 
will make it harder for future trusts requiring public support to ob- 
tain it without more honest revelation of their affairs, even if such 
revelation be not enforced by State authority. 

Even those trusts that merit the greatest detestation on account 
of their methods will as they become more prosperous probably be- 
come more careful in self-defense, in their operations. In fact, the 
trust will probably, in time, fulfill some of the promises made in its 
behalf, even going so far as to reduce prices to consumers. But if 
laws are necessary for their control, such laws cannot be made ade- 
quate without accurate knowledge. The first law should be one re- 
quiring publicity of the condition of the business and properties in- 
volved. Then, if other laws become necessary, they can be enforced. 





TAXATION OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES is sought to be 
equalized by a bill introduced into the New York Legislature. This 
bill imposes a rate of one per cent. upon the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of these institutions. This uniform rate it is believed 
will somewhat lighten the present taxes paid by the banks, while it 
will slightly increase those of the trust companies. Hitherto, it is 
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claimed, the trust companies, which to a considerable extent carry on 
business of the same nature as the banks, have enjoyed a lighter de- 
gree of taxation giving them certain advantages in the competition 
for the same kind of business. The bill provides that all banks pay- 
ing the one per cent. rate will be exempted from other State and local 
taxation, except on their real estate. 

It is probable that the bill will be supported by the banks gener- 
ally and not seriously opposed by the trust companies. The latter are 
no doubt becoming weary of the pressure which has for years been 
brought to increase their taxes so as to afford less ground of com- 
plaint to the banks. These companies have so large and profitable a 
business outside their banking business, and in which they are not 
exposed to any competition from the banks, that they can well afford 
to submit graciously to the small additional taxation imposed by the 
bill. 

The measure will not only equalize the banks and trust companies 
in this respect, but it will quiet the complaints of double taxation 
which are continually heard. 

It would be a great improvement if all the States would arrange 
their taxation on a uniform basis which would be just to financial in- 
stitutions of all classes alike. There has been more vexatious litiga- 
tion in regard to the enforcement of the laws taxing National, State 


and private banks and other financial institutions, than of any other 
character. They have been looked upon as fair objects of extortion 
by Legislatures and tax officers. 





THE RE-ENACTMENT OF THE GOLD STANDARD by Congress seems 
assured, although nothing is absolutely certain until itisdone. Gold 
has been the standard of value in the United States, in fact, for the 
last half-century, but during twenty years or more, however, it has 
been the subject of vigorous and persistent attacks, and on many oc- 
casions has been in imminent danger of being overturned. 

The unsettled state of the financial faith in the future brought 
about by the danger threatening the gold standard, and thereby 
jeopardizing all investments, has dampened enterprise, and caused 
losses through all this period which cannot be easily computed. The 
action of Congress is a recognition of the fact that the long struggle 
is about over. The main army of the opponents of the natural 
standard of the era has been routed and scattered, and all that now 
remains of opposition manifests itself by a scattered guerrilla war- 
fare, quixotic and hopeless. The brunt of the contest against the 
gold standard was borne by those who controlled the silver product, 
either as producers or as speculators. They furnished the sinews of 
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war by which the fierce and often grotesque agitation of the success- 
ive campaigns was galvanized into action. The culmination and flower 
of all these strained efforts and dead lifts was that curious work en- 
titled ‘‘ Coin’s Financial School,” than which a more ingenious and 
telling appeal to ignorance and prejudice was never evolved. The 
gold standard triumphed not so much because of the efforts of its 
friends as by its own intrinsic merit, appealing silently in all the walks 
of business life to those principles of human common sense and jus- 
tice that underlie all successful intercourse in trade between man and 
man. It has proved a losing game to those who contributed the 
means for maintaining the agitation. Whatever may have been 
made by the compromises of 1878 and 1890, has been lost in the later 
efforts for more complete victory. The true history of this silver agi- 
tation has yet tobe written. By degrees, the information and records 
necessary to its complete understanding will come out, and then it 
will be known who pulled the wires, who made and who lost by it. 

Even if Congress at this session should fail to pass the measure 
which now seems so sure of enactment, there will never again be any 
important organization in favor of silver. The arguments used will 
be relegated to that limbo to which the arguments in favor of green- 
backs and the rag baby formerly departed. They may be occasion- 
ally examined by the curious, or momentarily rehabilitated by the 
demagogue, but in the financial discussions of the future they will 
bear the same relation to modern reasoning as the weapons of Aus- 
terlitz and Waterloo do to the weapons used in recent battles. 

Now, however, that the long fight approaches an end, it is not un- 
teresting to examine the cause which inaugurated the contest. 

The silver advocates are perfectly clear in their vision when they 
ascribe their labors and their defeat to the ‘‘ crime of 1873.” The 
stone that was rolled to the bottom of the hill, they have never been 
able to roll up again. ‘‘ All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
never can set Humpty Dumpty up again.” They rolled him a good 
way up in 1878, and again with a dead lift they got him nearly there 
in 1890. Onboth occasions the barriers of compromise stopped the way. 

But if it had not been for the so-called crime of 1873, the whole 
controversy would have been fought out from an entirely different 
standpoint. The burden of proof would have been shifted to the 
shoulders of those advocating the gold standard. Silver could have 
stood, like the Boerson their kopjes and in their trenches, defensively 
awaiting its opponents. 

If the mint act of 1873 had not dropped the silver dollar from the 
legal-tender coinage of the United States, during the suspension of 
specie payments, this dollar, when the production of silver began to 
increase and its bullion price to diminish, would have silently become 
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the dollar of the country, and the standard of value. All the obliga- 
tions of the Government, of States, of corporations, and of private 
individuals would have been payable in it. Not only the productions 
of the mines of the United States but all the stocks of silver in the 
world would have been poured into our mints, and the country would 
have been as Mexico, India and Russia, with the gold standard to 
seek. It is possible that the bonded debt might have been paid off, 
and the legal-tender notes replaced by a flood of silver dollars. But 
the progress of the nation in its competition with the civilized nations 
of the world would have been stopped. The resources of the country 
would have been drained to foreign countries. The rate of wages 
would have fallen and the country would have suffered all the miseries 
of adeteriorated currency sweeping it in the throes of wild speculation. 
The many would have been pauperized to enable the minority to ac- 
cumulate all the property in their hands. All the conditions which 
are complained of as now existing to some extent, would have been 
increased one hundred fold, and a final depth of despair would 
have been reached from which the nation could only emerge after 
years of struggle. The conditions which have forced the adoption of 
the gold standard in Russia and India, would have repeated them- 
selves here, and to emerge from them might have caused the loss of 
free institutions. 

The author of the mint act of 1873 was JOHN JAY KNOx, at that 
time Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, afterwards Comptroller of 
the Currency for twelve years, and at the time of his death in 1892 
President of the National Bank of the Republic of New York city. 
In Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 132, Forty-first Congress, 
Second Session, may be found the letter of Geo. 8. BOUTWELL, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the mint bill prepared by Mr. 
KNOX, and the report of the latter upon its objects. Mr. BOUTWELL’S 
letter was dated April 25, 1870, and in transmitting the measure to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate strongly recommends its passage. In 
1870 the agitation for the resumption of payments in coin had already 
commenced. The mint laws had not been overhauled since 1837, and 
the legal-tender coins of the United States were the gold coins, double 
eagles, eagles, half-eagles, quarter-eagles, three-dollar pieces and 
dollars, and the silver dollar originally provided for in 1791. As 
compared with the weight of pure gold representing a dollar in the 
gold coins, the weight of pure silver in the silver dollar was worth as — 
bullion several cents the most. If coin payments had been the cus- 
tom at this time, no one could have afforded to present silver at the 
mints for coinage into silver dollars. The gold bullion necessary to 
produce coin required to pay a debt of one hundred dollars would 
cost the debtor one hundred dollars, while the silver bullion necessary 
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to procure one hundred silver dollars at the mints would have cost 
the debtor about one hundred and three dollars. 

In revising the mint laws Mr. KNox regarded the silver dollar as 
obsolete, and was confirmed in this opinion by extensive correspond- 
ence with coinage experts throughout the country. Whatever his 
reasons Mr. KNox, in his report accompanying the bill, which was 
before Congress for nearly three years, from April, 1870, until the 
bill became a law on February 12, 1873, frankly said that the bill 
made the gold dollar the unit and discontinued the coinage of the 
silver dollar. 

Whatever may be said of his foresight in thus dropping the silver 
dollar, and as the author of the measure he has been accused of an 
intentional and malevolent prevision of the condition which after- 
wards cheapened silver—a prophetic ability equal to that of many of 
the Hebrew prophets, manifested in behalf of the gold standard—it 
is beyond dispute that the gentlemen who afterwards made the loudest 
outcry about the crime of 1873, and who have been the stanchest 
enemies of the gold standard, were members of the Congress that 
passed this measure, must have seen all the reports, heard all the 
debates on the bill—they had the strongest motives for exerting 
whatever prophetic powers they possessed, and yet not one of them 
during the entire period of three years the bill was under consideration 
had the least glimmer of prescience of the coming cheapness of silver. 
They did not even then perceive their strongest argument, used after- 
wards with the greatest emphasis, that the demonetization of sil- 
ver would depress the price of silver as bullion. If this, as they 
afterwards claimed, was a consequence as inevitable as a dem- 
onstration in Kuclid, it ought to have occurred to some of these saga- 
cious men. Not one of them brought it forward against the discon- 
tinuance of the coinage of the silver dollar. Only three years later 
did the consequences of the law of 1873 begin to dawn on them, and 
then they were touched by the hard facts which came home to their 
pockets and their bosoms. 

But admitting that JoHN JAY KNox, with a genius in coinage: 
matters and in financial affairs generally second not even to ALEX- 
ANDER HAMILTON, actually had the premonitions in regard to the 
future ascribed to him as the author of this measure, it must be 
admitted in the light of the monetary history of the United States. 
and its unequalled prosperity under the gold standard since that date,,. 
that in dropping the silver dollar, frankly and openly, he was con- 
ferring a benefit on his country unequalled in the history of its patri- 
ots and statesmen. The interested struggle to maintain the price of 
silver by using the resources of a great Government, kept up with 
untiring persistency from 1876 until 1896, has done much to detract. 
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from the benefits of the law of 1873. But the result of that struggle 
shows the soundness of Mr. KNox’s action. If without this change 
in its mint laws the country had drifted into the period of cheap sil- 
ver, with the law for the coinage of the silver dollar still on the stat- ‘ 
ute book, the damage to its credit and to the development of its re- 
sources would have been irreparable. <A long era of depreciated sil- 
ver coin would have followed on an era of depreciated paper money. 
The struggle of twenty years to again place silver in the saddle has 
been bitter and destructive enough, but it is as nothing to the deteri- 
oration that would have ensued in a struggle to get rid of the depre- 
ciated flood of silver coinage which would have overwhelmed the 
country if it had not been for the opportunity seized by Mr. KNox in 
1873 to drop the silver dollar from the legal-tender list of coins. He 
died while the fight against the gold standard was at its height. He 
was engaged in completing his last work, the History of Banking in 
the United States, which is now nearly ready for publication. With 
the light which has been gained since 1892, he might have been _bet- 
ter able to judge the motives and methods of those who again and 
again asserted that his action in dropping the coinage of the silver 
dollar from the act of 1873 was a crime. 

Now that the contest is virtually over, were he alive he would, 
with the honesty of purpose which was his distinguishing character- 


istic, be able to throw an interesting light on the history of the act. 
Whether he builded better than he knew or whether the coming depre- 
ciation of silver as asserted was foreseen by him or not, he deserves 
more than any one man to be recognized as the second founder of the 
credit of the United States, as ALEXANDER HAMILTON was the first. 
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THE INCREASE OF CAPITAL by the National City Bank, of New 
York, so as to be able to effect loans commensurate with its deposit 
line, has been followed by the consolidation of two other large insti- 
tutions belonging to the New York Clearing-House Association. The 
National Bank of Commerce and the National Union Bank are in pro- 
cess of amalgamation. The former has a capital of $5,000,000 and 
the latter of $1,200,000, and their united deposit lines are in the 
neighborhood of $50,000,000. The capital of the National Union will 
before consolidation be increased to $5,000,000, and the capital of the 
new institution, which will be known as the National Bank of Com- 
merce, will be $10,000,000, with a surplus of over $6,000,000. 

The National Bank of Commerce as a State bank under the laws 
of New York had a capital of $10,000,000, the largest at that time in 
the United States. Special inducement was held out in the National 
Currency Act of 1864 for its conversion to a National bank. When 
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it first became a National bank it retained for some years its capital 
of $10,000,000, but this was subsequently reduced to $5,000,000. 

The interests controlling both of the banks entering into this con- 
solidation have been very much the same, and the motives for the 
action taken are those which have been gradually gaining ground in 
all banking circles. The great increase in the importance of New 
York city as a financial centre, making it a close rival of London as 
the leading financial centre of the world, have rendered necessary a 
better equipment for carrying on the greater monetary transactions. 
The National City Bank was the first to recognize this need, and 
through the large increase of its deposit line was able to secure a 
lead over all its associates in the higher fields of finance. This bank 
has now recognized the necessity of increasing the proportions of 
its capital. The new consolidation has had the experience of the Na- 
tional City Bank to guide it, and begins with a capital which will in- 
sure its success. 

The money market in Great Britain is dominated by the Bank of 
England, which under a single management controls a capital of 
over $70,000,000. This bank holds the larger part of the reserves of 
the other banking institutions of Great Britain, just as the associated 

‘banks of New York city hold the larger part of the reserves of the 
banks of the United States. The latter banks have an aggregate 
capital of about sixty millions of dollars, which will be increased 
about ten millions by the increase in the capital of the National City 
Bank and the new National Bank of Commerce. The associated 
banks of New York wield an influence in the United States as great 
as that of the Bank of England in Great Britain, but this united in- 
fluence is not so conveniently or rapidly applied. There is naturally 
more difficulty in securing the agreement among a majority of the 
members necessary to a definite action, and it requires a great pres- 
sure of emergency to bring about such action. Under the compact 
management of the Bank of England, coming dangers may be averted 
before they arrive, while the crisis often is actually upon the money 
market before the associated banks will take united action. There 
have heretofore been no predominating institutions which could by 
their own strength force timely action. The associated banks or so 
many of them have been on a comparative equality that business 
rivalries have held the whole association inert until the actual crisis 
had arrived. It remains to be seen what the effect of two banks hav- 
ing so great a lead over the others will have upon the methods of the 
clearing-house association. The National City Bank will still have a 
great preponderance in its deposit line unless the increase in the capi- 
tal of the National Bank of Commerce brings a larger amount of 
deposits than now appears in the statements of the two banks consoli- 
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dated. If the two institutions are soon on a par with each other in 
all respects, if their interests are not antagonistic, it would appear 
that they might exert great influence in those deliberations of the as- 
sociation upon questions of general policy in the New York money 
market. If antagonistic they may neutralize each other. There ig 
now only one other bank in New York city with a capital of five mill- 
ions. It is not improbable that the example set by the two great in- 
stitutions, which will each be doing business on a capital of $10,000,- 
000, will be followed by other institutions. 

If this tendency shall continue, the result most likely is that the 
associated banks will be divided into two classes—one consisting of 
four or five institutions of capital equal to the largest limit now 
reached, which will either singly or in combination perform all the 
greater transactions of national and international finance, and the 
other of the remaining institutions confined to a more local but no 
less useful class of business. The inner circle of greater banks will 
more readily act in concert, when action is deemed necessary for the 
general benefit of the market, or for the support of the general credit. 

With the growth of large financial institutions other than banks, 
such as insurance companies, trust companies and great industrial 
trusts, which accumulate and use large sums of money, it is neces- : 
sary that there should be banks for holding the reserves and cur- 
rent resources of these, capable of meeting the necessary cash de- 
mands without danger of crippling their immediate reserves. When 
checks for more than a million dollars are not more uncommon than 
checks for $100,000 were formerly, the power of the institutions on 
which these checks are drawn must be correspondingly increased. 

It is hardly to be expected that the capital of banks in the Uni- 
ted States will ever go as high as is deemed necessary in countries 
where one National bank possesses a monopoly charter. It is not 
necessary, however, as the desired power can by association be ob- 
tained with a less capital, while at the same time the features most 
complained of in a monopoly are avoided. 
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THE TRUST COMPANIES OF NEW YORK are prospering, as may 
be learned by reference toa table printed elsewhere in this issue, 
showing the condition of all these institutions doing business in the 
State at the close of the past year. Their deposits and resources have 
grown to a great magnitude, which is the best evidence that can be 
brought forward to show the high place they occupy in public esti- 
mation. Despite some recent attacks, having, perhaps, more or less 
association with politics, it may be said that, as a rule, the trust 
companies of the State are sound and are managed with ability. 
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| RESOURCES. 
— | Bonds and ’ Stock ceancien | Bo 50a | Over fo gy Real estate. Cash in Cash Other assets. Total. 
| mortgages. investments. | collaterals. goourities, | drafts. a brokers,| banks, etc. on hand. | 
| | x , ; | ; 
a | | | 
NEW YORK—BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. | | | ' | | 
AMERICAN DEPOSIT AND LOAN CO.........+----+--- _ $220,085 $475,386 $4,674,895 $375,976 | seminece. 1 Aenerienn $123,159 $236,189 $63,259 | $7,589 | $6,176,540 
ten ittiees WANE CR wnser-nvevnnrrciemnannnniienrvintnigens 823,470 | 1,479,337 | 2,644,703 IGT seca -: satiacetin 69,798 689,562 2.581 255,546 5,607,770 
etettee Dieta CR cao<seecsanennntinecianimane’ = 2,854,419 | 1,986,500 | ............ | aes ET 385,696 3,115 | 14,643} 5,253,624 
CENTRAL REALTY BOND AND TRUST CO..........-- | 656,435 232,796 | RIED FE vcivvcccececs | eeecncre | sewenesees _ 1,096,539 290,607 11,752 | 29,852 4,056,922 
estetienth: GREET CIB. cnseseinceinvoensinmemenninrvetion 158,688 | 13,721,694 | 34,422,088 408,000 | ---0--- | ...-.-2--- 984,696 | 4,408,857 28,879 | 642,119 54,674,954 
Cane Pewee O0.....0--0---0cscrcenscoovassecnseeniness 36,000 1,358,199 | 8,340,796 328,917 | 8 Be ree | lela cole 1,952,900 12,952 93,923 | 12,123,721 
COLONIAL TRUST CO... --2-2--20-0--- 22 ence cree eee eees | 192,750 2,172,759 8,903,024 SBS,.206 | .....-.. | ....2-2.-- P< ipeaintcheainn 2,960,208 84,951 | 178,889 | 15,075,829 | 
CONTINENTAL TRUST CO............--cceccnecceccenes | 86,075 1,247,002 5,402,206 154,020 379 11,000 | 123,500 960,189 5,861 | 92,744 8,082,978 | 
WARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO............-----0--- 338,575 6,651,900 PET 1. swacccenccee E> geestons | * Geukuvia, | 1,000,000 6,071,215 2,045 | 1,301,820 | 48,238,402 
VIFTH AVEXUE TRUST CO.......-.------0esccceeeeees 107,000 2,685,559 2,916,459 IE ees | ce ne 542,853 52,835 | 40,273 | 7,029,880 | 
GUARANTY TRUST CO...-.-..-.2----ccececcceccenccees 25,000 12,237,786 8,707,892 292,500 | 15,92 1,497,994 | 152,564 3,807,226 50,962 | 283,495 | 27,071,351 
eee ott West OND, noc. ccscnsevnsevcnsoesesenseste 11,386 | 597,265 PT fC nevenciuscss Tf  aeceeers.1  gedqiebnes | 247,981 1,483 550 26,268 | 1,091,979 
[INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND TRUST CO.......---) ....22..222. | 1,485,000 726,088 373,643 | -.....-.. 393,943 | oesevccecs PE ©. -céandinins 42,858 3,588,032 
KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO..........2---20eeeeee2 0+ 664,900 | 3,875,159 | 12,555,153 cee eet Pn ual Oe 1,433,017 140,925 | 237,511 18,667,463 
MANHATTAN TRUST CO.........2-.------eeccoesee-+-| 8,000} 3,211,165 4,628,715 | ............ Fy Nababigs Me oligeatalia © irae 3,183,421}  _......... 623,867 | ~—«:11,655,170 
MERCANTILE TRUST CO.......22200-------220-000000+ | 215,720 7,860,047 | 31,247,672 | er eee ee | 38,845 | 8,826,166 17,177 68,527 | 48,286,259 
MERCHANTS’ TRUST CO.....ccecccseseceeeeeecseeeeee| coseeecerees — ss i  eemeree, rere rant meeened ae 552,292 333 6,725 1,656,852 
MRIROFOLITAN TRUST CO..........20-20--seescse-s| cccccesccces 1,885,924 DUNS cetnnsniness Tsien Stet ae | 481800] 1,287,228 5,904 190,422 —-17,064,679 
MORTON TRUST CO...00...0ccc22-eeeeceeeceeeeeeeeees| ceceeeeeeees 2,754,566 3,127,010 INT sniicsiee 1 ac: Sapesaveres’ 2 1,220,876 3,000! 35,241 —7, 340,695 
} NEW York Lire INSURANCE AND TRUST CO...... | 3,044,372 10,466,534 5,554,953 7,653,124 a eee ee 449,660 314,088 1,325,000 1,790,418 30,598,152 
NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO.............. 882,516 8,394,538 6,662,797 EEE - inmneniawe: 1 | -jepieecieanets I< enimewds 1,945,993 21,808 | 144,563 18,883,331 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST CO................2---000- 63,293 1,461,309 4,137,425 310,149; = 1,039 23,477 | 176,517 793,143 | 4,017,775 102,049 11,086,181 
PROVDUCK EXCHANGE TRUST CO.........-cccccccccse| .cccccccccee 3,339,423 5,110,190 729,237 | 16,023 ae 1,470,801 111,565 | 92,020 10,997,724 
REAL Mevate TRUST CO............00000--senece0e-- 847,000 1,671,191 2,464,000 9,500} 2,935 oc | eeeeceeeee 739,071 123,495 27,838 5,415,032 
eaiteiaiie Miiele Wie aac eseaacaccacsseceneseesuicirees a 2,001,135 | 2,289,874 | 106,685 |. eee ce eeeeeees 682,285 9881/ 19,654 | 5,109,017 
DRG TRIO OD. «..0.000 60 ccvccncesscccescevecssevesres | 31,600 2,694,927 | 11,585,141 ot re Rarer 2,639,235 40,036 | 120,246 17,122,411 | 
| | 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST CO... .....---------| 5,316,118 Ef wucmmwnesexe I pcesdecncost Tl wacnense | “dtierehouas 200,000 456,183 8,242 | 626,912 7,638,707 | 
SEUST COMPANY OF AMBRIOA.... .cccccocccvcsecsscces 22,500 5,034,258 | 5,259,200 REE ‘akaticues 5 iieciceses ¥ “lanmeaites 1,316,819 11,966 | 86,444 11,974,699 | 
NE IE CI nas chccterensinctsseensgnececareiasens 1,644,597 8,445,722 | TE cesuniiecnee fikiag, 1 Midian’ | 1,900,000} 1,632,203 2,527,807 | 911,014 44,445,173 | 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO.......- 9,632,008 4,869,921 | 7,320,132 643,186 | -........ L  aaltindniiline | 141,076 3,096,387 27,067 | 604,681 26,334,411 | 
UNITED STATES TRUST CO.................2..200---- 4,525,500 18,982,053 | 24,101,612 8,397,348 | ........ | s culenialpinediiad 1,000,000 GOIGSIS | ss e222 sss | 655,538 64,302,289 | 
SEGRE DRUG OD.|..ncccccccsenccsccsasecesesscs | 103,100 1,259,070 | 5,055,050 53,000 | ........ | psctetiees’t suibiiéaned 665,622 2,602 | 70,594 7,209,038 | 
NEW YORK—BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. | | | 
BROOKLYN TRUST CO... .........0......csccccccccccee 60,250 3,561,984 | 6,924,702 519,714 i ae ae 157,761 634,990 72,076 | 306,991 12,238,560 
FLATBUSH TRUST CO.......2.....2-.20.00eeeceeeeeees | 39,500 $27,243 | 173,150 | Le Te: snore s 60,615 22,119 | 7,708 645,992 
i | 447,850 3,855,374 | 2,288,941 564,609 2 ae eee 493,457 1,071,428 | 109,492 | 70,119 8,901,377 
I I, 5 isccknnscvnsseneenentunciunienis | 681,624 1,635,485 | 2,687,508 DEE ckiecns Do tttteseees | 48,865 585,284 | 50,221 110,686 5,831,376 | 
ee TIP DD. neice cvvnesssescuvieseses | 132,733 1,527,972 | 5,206,471 + | en — | 224,500 333,687 | 61,337 72,615 8,306,658 | 
LONG ISLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO...........-..-- | 245,000 1,538,462 | 1,690,755 oS ae een cere | 100,000 134,925 ! 56,213 132,058 3,001,114 1 
MANUFACTURERS’ TRUST CO.................-------- 160,000 1,556,256 | 2,288,237 SSB,B08 | ...<0- | idactasiiniideiid | weseneeeee 752,821 | 41,192 81,359 5,718,669 | 
EE OOD. i cncnostecsecneveesoceseuomemenack 441,919 882,724 | 2,096,663 o,f na eres | sennsdeee’ 225,787 | 18,445 36,013 3,803,932 | 
Pe WS GO. nscncccccesseninewcnnennsamuneas $46,188 3,006,232 | 5,932,796 $96,075 | ........ | ata neenatiiiia | 149,500 902,354 | 154,690 150,574 12,038,412 | 
WILLIAMSBURG TRUST CO...................--------- 90,000 1,133,068 | 1,499,473 Seren | oo ae — 314,687 | 49,283 | 27,087 3,211,515 | 
| | | | 
BINGHAMTON. | | | | | | 
BINGHAMTON TRUST CO................ i ie | 309,355 1,107,837 | 142,855 587,541 2,165 | sacaaeenias | 50,539 300,654 | 120,780. 51,800 2,673,531 
BUFFALO. | | | | 
BUFFALO LOAN, TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT Co... 788,832 401,500 ED © ‘ntinsrnicioniing E } sceuntetade | 3806 | «---.----- 522,565 | 198,359 | 49,129 3,135,462 
FIDELITY TRUST AND GUARANTY CA_.............. 1,621,584 2,946,576 eT es el 919,694 | 166,650 79,802 8,143,768 
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| LIABILITIES. 
| saihaed 
Capital | Surplus Undivided Deposits in General de- Other | apis - Pi sone Expenses of oo | Taxes | eae | a po see pers Boe wedi _ 
stock. | Sund. profits, net. | trust. mand deposits. liabilities. | during year. itors during the year. stmeninen. | paid. | by order of | incited = purchased. deposits. 
| | | | , year. | court. 
| | 
$500,000 | oc eeeeceeees $61 027 | ...-.-----.- $5 516,972 | $98,540 | $397,390 | $126,413 | $38,343 $740,000 | GROG Enis... | $5,516,972 | $2,200 1 to 4 
1,000,000 | $396,045 100,000 | $100,417 3,990,566 | 20,741 || 254,721 87,343 DRI ccdcdasine | 5,968 | $10,199 | 3,600,000 | 121,470 lyto4 
1,500,000 | 1,500,000 GAS antetsiccan 2,242,649 | 3,840 | 20,914 | 315 21,592 eee | 9605) 2... | 1,351,880 | -----.---.-- ly to 3 
1,000,000 500,000 81,207 | 11,500 2,059,698 | 404,516 | 122,107 | 14,049 | Sa | italia E, Sgrithaoeens 2,471,198 676,435 1 to 4 
| 1,000,000 | 10,257,566 | .......----- | 1,879,148 | 41,298,460 | 239,779 || 4,182,232 | 1,067,375 | 205,567 500,000 | 142,586 | 11,928 39,206,816 197,888 1 to3 
‘| 1,000,000 1,000,000 181,277 | 227,150 | 9,647,818 | 67,474 | 352,368 | 106,179 | | lar | 5,333 | 67,454 9,155,122 81,500 2 to4 
| 1,000,000 500,000 435,467 | 51,911 | 12,992,479 | 95,970 | 700,638 | 318,662 | 117,107 **50,000 | 6,075 | 31,555 | 19,918,006 | «-----...... 2 tod 
| 500,000 500,000 107,386 | 1,157,435 | 5,808,249 | 9,905 | 590,097 | 179,745) 63,714 30,000 | 1,500} 231,953/ 6,064,639 | 57,500 112 to 4 
| 1,000,000 | 5,525,124] ............ | 41,519,851 | .......---.- | 193,426 | 1,909,908 | 1,046,456 =: 164,412 300,000 | 33,556 | 9,496 | 37,677,684 | ------------ 1 to4% 
| 500,000 500,000 4 eee 5,770,033 | 51,713 | 336,218 | 139,458 | GOMER sccension | 5,150 | .......... | 5,707,033 | 107,000 1% to 3 
| * 2,000,000 | 3,500,000 404,191} 1,410,232 19,579,136 177,790 | 1,696,774 | 563,489 | 181,584 240,000 | 25,879 | 4,386 | sacsttinvahenald Renin 1 to4 
| 500,000 66,509 | ........---- | 51,527 107,736 366,206 | 5,289; 4,114| 14,787, ........-- 1017) 15,462 | 98,671 | ------------ 2 to 4h 
| 1,000,000 500,000 26,538 | = ......-.005- 2,055,199 4,294 | 61,212 | 13,306 | oe | Ss a... | 2,085,199 | ------------ 2 to 3% 
| 8 ae 957,884 | 1,312,712 | 15,231,435 165,431 | 795,506 | 378,988 | 156,712 **70,000 | 7,278 161,561 | 14,798,836 | 778,900 | 1 to4 
| 1,000,000 200,000 994,476 872,788 8,578,904 9,000 «794,323 | 206,811; 111,466 **55,000 = 3,900 | 591,712 | 7,020,776 | ------------ 1 to4 
2,000,000 4,000,000 230,785 | 590,792 | 41,380,201 84,478 | 1,949,209 | 894,462 | 170,388 320,000 | 28,522 | 162,163 $8,574,746 | ------.-.--. 1 to4 
500,000 | 1,000,000 | ....-------- 5 cubiuaanioan | 153,231 3,621 | 1,888 | 37 | BAIR  sisnncseoes | 654 19,562 188,106 | --------.... 2 to3 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 426,265  ............ 14,545,841 93,572 | 826,798 407,145 | 76,016 100,000 18,780 | .......... BEART 1. oceeccckces: 1 to4 
1,000,000 | 1,500,000 49,5385) 4,791,156 | = «......... | 98,859 25,348 | i eee ere xe | 4,773,988 2,754,566 | 2 to 3k 
1,000,000 3,385,052 | ° 47,661 , be) el 2,047,494 | 1,506,548 725,075 | 133,883 400,000 29,477 77,477 | _ 8 ke ae 1 tod 
1,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 145,471 | 15,690,302 | .........--- 47,557 | 1,105,793 | 305,615 | 89,216 | **150,000_ 9,500 79,773 | 14,792,530 1,095,616 | 1 to3 
2,000,000 | 1,000,000 _ 129,669 | 280,055 7,509,473 166,984 | 360,331 | 17,215 | 171,916 | 75,000 | | eee | re l'g to 3 
2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 141,466 | 21,614 5,788,318 | 268,552 | 383,061 | 108,770 | 118,803) **175,000 | 6,000 | .......... | 5,103,132 | sronmenecans 2% — 
| 500,000 250,000 | 233,628 | 4,406,258 | ............ 25,145 || 283,975 | 123,126 | 44,288 | 40,000 | 2,375 87,750 | 4,325,340 | 239,500 | 112 to 4 
| 1,000,000 100,000 | 151,180. 819,897 2,972,740 65,199 | 192,872 50,235 | $2,001 | .......... | Sen | 3,443,633 | ------------ 2 tod 
| 1,000,000 500,000 761,889 14,929,116 | .........-.. 31.405 | 830,924 | 227,197 | 71,687 | 60,000} 4,500 244,130 | 10,947,589 41,3081 to4 
2,500,000 2,500,000 | 376,656 | 70,812 1,258,621 | 932,617 | 1,342,952 39,016 | 615,980 | 237,500 | eee | 1,946,624 | ------------ | 1 tod 
2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 85,605) 6,842,854 | 46,239 200,054 | 76,872} 114,839] .......... | 75 | 2.468 | - 6,673,142 22,500 | 2 to4 
1,000,000 | 6,168,808 | ------------ | IT sinveseconns 605,931 | 2,009,175 841,757 | 222,410 | **320,000 | 63,270 162,370 | 35,421,579 300,993 | 1 to4 
2,000,000 2,250,000 | 162,903 | 2,758,870 11,026,479 8,136,158 | 2,384,963 | 608,553 | 168,963 | 200,000 | 10,000 151,132 | 11,633,490 2,201,529 | 1 tod 
2,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 738,526 | el 1,115,635 | 2,785,910 | 1,108,901 | 132,544 800,000 | 69,732 164,554 | 49,442,835 | ------------ 1 to 3% 
500,000 500,000 | 183,253 | supincintios nee’ $5,977,489 48,295 — 310,473 | 143,989 | 46,627 50,000 ES -ddecescce | 5,927,257 | ---------0-- 1 to4 
| | | | | | | 
| 
_ 1,000,000 | .....------- | 1,697,912 | 366,026 9,098,675 75,945. | 555,538 231,712 | 87,546 160,000 | 8,738 . | 9,162,850 19,000 | 2 to 3% 
| 200,000 100,000 | 2,149 | . .........- - 339,198 | 4,645 || 7,308 | 1,509 | GQGREB TE § cccceocane | eanteene T\~. 4peecnnens | 339,198 53,565 2 to4 
1,000,000 250,000 | 1,016,211 | 194,256 6,353,942 | $6,966 | 502,131 | 159,914 | 77,879 100,000 | 8,500 71,158 | 6,311,732 15,250 | 14 to 4 
500,000 500,000 | 154,861 159,875 4,465,136 | 101,504 304,753 125,418 | 48,401 40,000 | 3,000 7,507 | 4,515,011 15,450 2 to 4 
| 500,000 900,000 | 41,548 | 169,188 6,598,859 | 97,062 351,647 | 156,831 | 2,767 | **47,500 | BOE ~ etecwtsnce | 6,533,859 | ------------ 2 tod 
| 500,000 | _........... | 530,069 | 52,837 2,829,245 25,902 168,884 | 77,843 | 29,164 | 2,500 | 5,068 | .......... | 2,945,082 12,000 2 to4 
| 500,000 500,000 | 237,907 151,222 4,274,880 | 54,659 247,025 118,033 | 52,962 | **50,000 | 8,167 6,814 | eS ee 2 to4 
I ee | 5 nee ee  2.914,964 | 22.769 161,566 71,407 | 27,241 | 30,000 | ByBEO | evcccceses | 2,914,964 49,100 | 2 to4 
|| 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | —- 360,790 | 774,079 8,657,905 — 245,637 512,554 241,911 63,597 | *125,000 | 8,450 192,914 , 9,369,199 117,950 | 2 to 4% 
| 700,000 350,000 | 38,561 | 1,762 2,113,228 | 7,962 | 73,843 | 27,315 | ere SY - 5 cease | 2,114,990 90,000 | 2 to 4 
| | | | | | 
| | | | | 
300,000 16,000 | 133,348 _ 4,715 2,197,777 21,690 | 99,830 | 40,103 19,119 | 24,000 | 4,422 55,672 1,902,677 29,900 | 2 to 3% 
IE ei, | 73,000 | 1,431,523 1,424,079 6,859 137,184 | 97,819 25,506 12,000 1,184 112,000 2,775,844 | -.-----.-.--- 2% to 4 
500,000 462,127 eee 160,693 7,016,804 4.142 364,533 202,582 Sa 2,095 122,673 7,054,500 | .-----.-.... 212 to 3 












































































































































=o : J, ae 5,02 BAUS | ---------- 1,470,801 111,565 | 92,020 10,997,724 
EsTATE TRUST CO...--------22eeer sere rrerse 347,000 1,671,191 2,404,000 9,500 ES vniewtiece' |. etonedeces 739,071 123,495 «27,838 5,415,032 
REAL ’ “s | 
eat) PBUET 00...-.---ncccer--e-2ecencnerverse*| sooncsesones 2,001,135 2,289,374 PRI 8 - nctonees } itecgueee 1) *tecmeeares 682,285 9,881 | 19,654 5,109,017 
STAND ery | 
TRUET CO...---------nennnerceceeeeeneeeenen ne” 31,600 2,694,927 | 11,585,141 10,000 | .....--- 1,223 | ---.---.-- 2,639,235 40,036 120,246] 17,122,411 
grate TRUST (0------------- | 
LE GUARANTEE AND TRUST Co ae HOSHSOTOCSIONS 5,316,118 1,031,250 i ee 200,000 456,183 8,242 | 626,912 7,638,707 
TIT = | 
qaust COMPANY OF AMERICA....-----+++-++re77e0""* 22,500 5,034,258 5,259,200 BEB GIO. | nnccicce | cescccccne |  cvccccecee 1,316,819 11,966 | 86,444 11,974,699 
TINION TRUST CO....-------20--eeeererceennrsser eee 1,644,597 8,445,722 | 27,383,829 | ........---- | ceeeeeee | sees ones 1,900,000 | 1,632,203 | 2,527,807/ 911,014] 44,445,173 
mion TRUST CO.-------- | 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO..-...--- 9,632,008 4,869,921 7,320,132 EEF cciccacwcs: |} teiemnenes 141,076 3,096,387 27,067 | 604,681 26,334,411 
UNITED STATES TRUST OOO... coccceccccoccccocccsercrs 4,525,500 18,982,053 24,101,612 8,397,348 cebewunse | ‘“eesaedeebun 1,000,000 6,910,236 eres hee: 655,538 64,302,289 
eine TRUST CO.....------2--2-eee erence | 103,100 1,259,070 | 5,055,050 EE ecw t= temaeke A Semana 665,622 2,602 70,594 7,209,038 
NEW YORK—BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. | 
BROOKLYN TRUST CO....----------------rerecerer ree 60,250 3,561,984 6,924,702 519,714 _ i rn era 157,761 634,990 72,076 | 306,991 12,238,560 
FLATBUSH TRUST CO.....--------------77rr rr rer rere 39,500 327,243 173,150 re me OO) mae 60,615 22,119 | 7,708 645,992 
FRANKLIN TRUST CO.....------------00--ereerrrereee 447,850 3,855,374 2,288,941 564,609 Def “wedbteins 493,457 1,071,428 | 109,492 | 70,119 8,901,377 
HAMILTON TRUST CO....-------------0eeeerrerer eters 681,624 1,635,485 2,687,508 ES. whidecce |  unbwisecaen | 48,865 585,284 | 50,221 110,686 5,881,376 
ma COUNTY TRUST CO..------ socecccsccensenseces 132,733 1,527,972 | 5,206,471 WORGRR TL  sniee-- —— | 224,500 333,687 | 61,337. 72,615 8,306,658 | 
LONG ISLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO...------------- | 245,000 1,538,462 | 1,690,755 -. je | OEE oie | 100,000 134,925 ! 56,213 132,058 3,001,114 | 
MANUFACTURERS’ TRUs!I 0 ee 160,000 1,556,256 2,288,237 838,802 ee i all wah an ae | biemebenwee 752,821 41,192 81,359 5,718,669 | 
NASSAU TRUST CO.......--------------7 7-000 rrertr nt 441,919 882,724 2,096,663 SORSTT 1 cous. | SO | plancadtincebaa 225,787 | 18,445 36,013 3,803,932 } 
PEOPLE’S TRUST CO.......----------+----+ ee e202" $46,188 3,006,232 | 5,932,796 896,075 | .....-... | sewnsanges | 149,500 902,354 | 154,690 | 150,574 12,038,412 
WILLIAMSBURG TRUST CO.....-.-----+----++ +2200 07> | 90,000 1,133,068 1,499,473 | a eee | sseeeeeeee — 314,687 | 49,283 | 27,087 3,211,515 
BINGHAMTON. | 
BINGHAMTON TRUST CO.......----- eee eeeeeeeneeeees | 309,355 1,107,837 142,855 587,541 SE Sear 50,539 300,654 120,780 | 51,800 2,673,531 
| | 
BUFFALO. | | 
BUFFALO LOAN, TRUST AND SAFE D&vosiT Co... 788,832 401,500 Re f  wcccecsacacs | © cocenten 2,895 | ---------- 522,565 198,359 | 49,129 3,135,462 
FIDELITY TRUST AND GUARANTY CO....----------- _ 1,621,584 2,946,576 IS D-  ccenasiminie O- aneieien | en 919,694 166,650 | 79,802 8,143,768 
GLENS FALLS. . | 
. | 
GLENS FALLS TRUST CO....-----------------+++++*° 75,030 22,600 113,882 296,039 56 oS) oo 66,727 19,571. 8,564 616,965 
ITHACA. 
STHACA TRUST CO. .....-------0-------02c0e----e0eeee —- 233,369 590,690 100,016 20,559 239 26,000 127,284 18,794}... | 18,163 1,135,118 
| | 
JAMESTOWN. | 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY TRUST CO........-..-------+- 818,979 343,932 - 348,961 986,066 3,749 404,056 66,729 21,183 92,975 «58,070 2,639,705 
PENN RENEE OD....---0creeeenernornconsocsernersnenss 379,511 223,750 140,948 207,050 | ........ 4,855 20,000 67,242 | 35,565 756 1,079,679 
| 
MIDDLETOWN. | | | 
ORANGE COUNTY TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CoO... 195,450 348,809 — 396,511 204,196 | 32 13,510 31,689 261,549 | 68,722 47,725 1,568,196 
NEWBURGH | | 
| 
COLUMBUS TRUST CO..........-.--------+++eeee00--++ 229,077 161,633 | 40,120 428,205 | asic diietns 9,827 | .------006 61,269 31,256 6,247 967,639 
i | | | 
| | | 
ROCHESTER. | | | | 
| | 
PUMELEET SRUEE OD..0200--ercenennoennerevennococes | 168,900 890,089 | 729,347 no lS eeeereeeet 299,843 76,141 19,697 2,334,936 
ROCHESTER TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO......... | 1,154,374 2,614,152 RPO: Fo cccicccsccs eae ene ee 160,000 281,047 215,631 164,905 8,161,898 
SECURITY TRUST CO..........-.-----+++-----22-+2+0+- | 896,950 | 1,642,850 1,093,127 $26,397 | ........ fee | 150,644 140,925 188,243 24,639 3,963,778 
ONION TROT OO........----00--.----crenvecceccnonoes | 251,760 321,431 © 668,349 275,932 768 34,599 85,000 ~—-:180,279 27,680 46,271 1,892,578 
| 
SYRACUSE. | | | | 
TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, OF ONONDAGA ........--. $85,816 769,742 204,958 | 242,800] ........ | ---eos---- erreurs 85,189| 109,129! 1,717,761! 3,514,798 
UTICA. | | | 
UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO............-..202---- 27,650 71,577 87,481 240,635 | ........ UE cease 124,098 12,145 131 564,180 | 
WALTON. | 
DELAWARE LOAN AND TRUST Co ee 75,124 35,000 19,890 | 163,325 240 2 eees6coeeee 25,434 13,157 11,665 6,490 350,329 | 
} | | 
| | 
YONKERS. | | | | 
8 | 99,619 | 193,927 304,309 | i SE SS a ree 80,974 14,724 | 9,722 841,217 | 
| | aw | ee eee, eae: 
| } j a | 
Fee menticnvnieenraenntoninnnnintaeaeiill $38,143,145 | $168,195,641 | $328,143,588 | $31,101,270 | $49,354 | $2,590,729 $9,976,262 $70,555,986 | $10,810,300 $12,624,396 | $672,190,671 | ¢ 











* Including $21,000 due from directors. t Including genera) deman?¢ deposits. + Including deposits in trust. || Including mort 

















































































































92,080 | T090,010 | 0: 
" 79,009 30, 509,473 166,984 360,331} 17,215 171,916 | 75,000 4988 1 3;--...... 703,973 | ------------ (14 to 3 
724 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 141,466 | 21,614 5,788,318 268,552 | 383,061 | 108,770 118,803 | **175,000 6,000 ---------- a aa pend SnCu a 
,032 500,000 250,000 | 233,628 | IS Sa ctstesennen 25,145 | 283,975 | 123,126 44,288 | 40,000 2,375 87,750 4,325,340 239,500 | 112 to 4 
017 1,000,000 100,000 | 151,180 819,897 2,972,740 65,199 | 192,872 | 50,235 Oates ica. tae DAGEGSS { s+<eccsesens |2 to 
411 || 1,000,000 500,000 761,889 ane) Epona 31.405 | 830,924 | 227,197 71,687 60,000} 4,500, 244,130 | 10,947,589 41,308) 1 to4 
707 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 376,656 | 70,812 1,258,621 932,617 | 1,342,952 | 39,016 615,980 237,500 | 20,969, .......... ES A retmnenanss /1 tod 
1699 || 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 | MS scciscastes 6,842,854 46,2391 200,054! 76,872 | i. en ree 75 | 2,468 6,673,142 22,500 /2 to4 
173 1,000,000 | 6,168,808 | Ee ol | 36,670,433 | ..----.----- 605,931 | 2,009,175 | 841,757 | 222,410 | **320,000 | 63,270 | 162,370 | 35,421,579 300,993 | 1 to4 
411 || 2,000,000 | 2,250,000 162,903 | 2,758,870 | 11,026,479 | 8,136,158 | 2,384,963 | 608,553 | 168,963 | 200,000 | 10,000 | 151,132 | 11,633,490 2,201,529 | 1 to 4 
,289 2,000,000 | 10,000,000 _ 738,526 | I F accnnidcdnes 1,115,685 | 2,785,910 — 1,108,901 132,544 800,000 | 69,732 | 164,554 49,442,835 | ------------ 1 to 3% 
038 500,000 500,000 183,258) ............ 5,977,489 48,295 310,473 143,989 46,627 50,000 | 3,683 | -.-------. 5,927,257 | ------------ | 1 to4 
| | | | | 
| 
560 || 1,000,000 | .....------- 1,697,912 366,026 9,098,675 75,945. 555,588 |. 231,712 87,546 160,000 ee 9,162,850 19,000 | 2 to 3% 
992 200,000 100,000 | 339,198 4,645 7,308 | 1,509 4,163 | ----222202 | eee eeeee | crete ee eee 339,198 53,5653 to4 
377 1,000,000 250,000 | 1,016,211. 194,256 6,353,942 $6,966 | 502,131 | 159,914 77,879 100,000 8,500 71,158 6,311,732 15,250 | 1'2 to 4 
376 500,000 500,000 154,861 | 159,875 4,465,136 101,504 304,753, 125,418} 48,401 40,000 3,000 1,507 4,515,011 AES we 
658 500,000 900,000 41,548 | 169,188 6,598,859 97,062 351,647 | 156,831 62,767 **47,500 | 1,000 | ---------- | SnEeNe E Oeteeswnones (2 tos 
uia|| 500,000 | ...........- | 530,069 | 52,837 2,829,245 25,962 168,884 | 77,843 29,164 42,500 | 5,063 | -...------ | 2,945,082 12,000/ 2 to4 
669 500,000 500,000 237,907 151,222 4,274,880 54,659 | 247,025 | =—-:118,033 52,962 | **50,000) 8,167 6,814 | 4,426,102 | ------------ 2 to4 
932 500,000 | ...........- | 366.198 | Ce eee 2,914,964 22.769 161,566 | 71,407 27,241 30,000 | 1,175 | ---------- | 2,914,964 49,100; 2 to4 
412 || 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 36,790 774,079 | 8,657,005 | 245,637 512,554 | 241,911 | 63,597 | 125,000/ 8,450 192,914 | 9,869,199 ee oS 
1515 700,000 350,000 | 38,561 | 1,762 2,113,228 7,962 | 73,843 | 27,315 | 18,954) .......... } RROD] ----02000- 4,114,580 actin: indeed 
| } | | | 
531 300,000 16,000 | 133,348 | 4,715 | 2,197,777 21,690 || 99,830, 40,103 | 19,119 24,000; 4,422, 55,672 | = —-1,902,677 TS Sk 
| P| 
462 200,000 | ............ 73,000 | 1,431,523 1,424,079 6,359 137,184! 97,819 25,506 12,000 1,184 | 112,000 2,775,844 | ------------ 2% to 4 
168 500,000 462,127 | -----0-0---- | 160,693 7,016,804 4,142 364,533 202,582 51,788)... 2,095 | 122,673 7,054,500 | ------------ 2¥2 to 3 
965 100,000 50,000 20,900 _........... 408,668 $110,729 34,483 | 9,867 | 8,061 8,000} 1,677 | «--------- | 275,779 37,114 | 1'y to Sip 
| | | | | 
118 100,000 | ........---- 56,004 | 8,072 968,841 2.200 } 53,107 | 22,957 | 8,876 9,000 | 1,042 22,502 | 934,677 44,732) 2 tos 
| | | | 
105 250,000 | ........-.-- 64,428 42,430 2,263,704 19,141 131,283 | 50,708 32,189 13,500 4,548 42,430 1,586,644 93,841 3 to4 
679 100,000 | ............ 19,712 5,272 953,273 1,422 | 51,509 | 29,122 9,917 6,000 836 3,424 792,504 92,242 3 to4 
| 
‘ | 
196 100,000 25,000 64,623 1,364,074 | --eeeeeeeees 14,498 | 62,097 37,275 8,826 6,000 1,291 | -----+-++- 1,041,315 71,200 | 2 to4 
,639 100,000 20,000 25,423 11,668 804,006 6,540 | 39,614 19,729 5,759 6,000 | 2,244 3,853 | 649,038 57,100 2 to4 
| | | | 
936 200,000 20,000 27,991 1,345 | 2,085,600... | 89,370 58,622 11,986 | .......--. | 1,201] ---------- 1,858,853 107,700 | 2 to 4 
898 200,000 544,431 50,670 311,069 7,055,726 |... eee 384,536 | 250,443 21,807 | **20,000, 6,316 27,540 6,649,414 14,900 | 3 to4 
778 200,000 200,000 28,041 114,536 3,420,975 295 175,697 114,237 19,323 12,000 4,925 107,936 3,238,604 162,238 2 tod 
573 200,000 20,000 30,205 | 4,822 1,471,477 166,067 78,572 39,404 SMR) .....:.... 1,179 1,140 1,266,805 127,600 | 2 to4 
798 100,000 | .......-.-.- 186,666 | 110,126 3,117,255 | 750 169,714 94,296 25,317 10,000 464 110,126 | 3,227,382 60,764 | 3 to 3's 
| | | 
| 
180 200,000 52,250 5,191)... ee ee eee 306,738 | ....--eeee 8,302 913 2,197 | -----eeeee | ceeeeeee | teeeeerees 269,190 34,650 | 7 Om 
| | 
329 | 100,000 10,000 | ..cceeeeeee | ceeeeeeeeeee 235,906 | 4,423 16,340 6,922 6,276 | -..------- BUTOE F . o<eteannss | 178,600 acai | = = 
| | | | | 
217 |, 200,000} = 100,000, ~—19,071 126,038 | 383,514, «12,502, 38,388 12,068 14,062 | .....-..-- 1,283 | 126,038 | 500,552 | 46,119 (2 to3 
671 $18,050,000 $71,718,915 ‘g12 581,722 | $2158,484,885 | $310,056,684 $16,526,359 || $33,613,320 | $2,253,058 $4,301,085 | $5,635,389 | $600,835 | $3,290,827 | $479,463,390 | $10,261,386 | ........--. 
ng mortgage trust bonds, $8,000,000. 2 Including debts guaranteed, $222,227. 7] Including debts guaranteed, $33,333. * Past year. 














Eng eer leila 


REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 





The refunding scheme of the Senate currency bill is being made the sub- 
ject of considerable criticism, chiefly unfavorable. The proposition is to issue 
two per cent. thirty-year bonds, and to fund the present interest-bearing 
debt, with the exception of the fours of 1925, in these bonds by exchange, 
paying a bonus to effect the exchange. 

The opinion of anyone in regard to this feature of the Senate bill will be 
much influenced by his views in regard to the issue of bank currency. To 
those who believe that the present method of issuing bank currency should 
be retained with modifications that will render it more elastic both as to its 
issue and redemption, some such measure is to »e desired. 

Sinee 1881 the refunding of the debt by exchange into bonds bearing a 
rate of interest so low that the bonds would remain at par or very near it, 
sometimes being a little above and sometimes a little below, has been at times 
advocated in Congress and by the Comptrollers of the Currency who had at 
heart the continuance and improvement of the present system of National 
bank currency. It was also advocated by those who wished to place the 
whole Government debt at a rate of interest as low as possible, and the aim. 
was to make it also so low that it could virtually be purchased at par at any 
time by the Government. This would be almost the same as if the debt were 
payable at the option of the Government, and would most always afford a 
safe outiet for any surplus that might otherwise accumulate inconveniently 
in the Treasury. 

That it was perfectly practicable to devise such a bond was predicated on 
the fact that the price of British consols seldom varies much either above or 
below par. The conditions surrounding the debt of the United States are not 
exactly like those surrounding the British public debt. The sentiment that 
paying off the entire principal of the national debt is practical in the near 
future is not strong in Great Britain, while it almost amounts to a religion in 
the United States. The great steps made in this direction for twenty-five 
years after the war have given strength to this sentiment. The increase of 
the public debt during the last seven years is only as yet looked upon as a 
temporary check. The proportion of the debt to the wealth and resources of 
the country is much less in this country than in any other civilized nation. The 
liability to expensive wars has hitherto been much less. Revenues have been 
kept at a high point for the purpose of carrying out this sentiment and the 
taxation has been very easily borne. It may be that with prospects thought 
so bright, with such a power of paying interest and principal, it will be diffi- 
cult to set a rate of interest sufficiently low to prevent a future premium 
arising on the bonds in the market which would defeat the purpose for which 
the refunding operations are intended. It is under the circumstances difficult 
to say to what extent the borrowing power of the Government may improve. 
The limit is the power to borrow for no interest at all. Moreover the use of 
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a large part of the bonded debt as a security for circulation gives it a value 
irrespective of the interest it bears. 

There are, however, at the present time indications that the debt may 
possibly continue to increase rather than diminish, or at least that the reve- 
nues will be required for some time to meet expenditures other than those for 
the payment of the debt. No one can yet tell what will be the ultimate cost 
of territorial expansion. Included in this will be the cost of an inter-oceaniec 
canal which may require a further issue of bonds. It is also rather sure that 
expenditures under the pension laws will increase. The expenses of the Army 
and Navy will both be larger than in the past, and it is probable that the future 
condition of the United States debt will approximate nearer in respect to 
prospect of payment to British consols. In this case it would not be impos- 
sible to fund the present bonds at a rate of interest, so that for many years 
they would not fluctuate in market price much above or below par. If this 
could be done, much of the objection to the use of bonds as a basis for circu- 
lation would be removed. 

How difficult this rate of interest is to calculate may be judged from the 
experience of the past. In his annual report for 1882, Mr. JoHN JAY Knox, 
then Comptroller of the Currency, recommends to Congress a plan for the 
refunding of the United States bonded debt, analogous to that now proposed 
in the Senate currency bill, and with a similar object in view to afford a per- 
manent basis for National bank notes. He says: 


‘‘Tf the whole public debt were reduced to a uniform rate of three per cent., the present 
high premium on bonds would almost entirely disappear, and the volume of circulation 
would respond more readily to the demands of business. The temptation to sell such 
bonds for the purpose of realizing the premium would no longer remain.”’ 


The three per cent. bonds were to have the same dates of maturity as the 
fours and four and a halfs for which the exchange was proposed. The new 
threes, it was expected, would bear a small premium, and it was proposed to 
pay the holders of the existing bonds the difference between this premium and 
that borne by the surrendered bonds. For several sessions of Congress after 
this, measures were introduced in Congress by Senator ALDRICH to carry out 
this plan, but they were not acted on. These measures varied in their details 
and rates of interest for new bonds, but were precisely the same in principle 
as the funding proposition in the Senate currency bill now introduced by 
Senator ALDRICH. If these plans of ten years ago had been perfected and 
the debt then refunded at three per cent., the premium paid would have been 
about 105 millions, and the proposed three per cent. bonds, running until 
1907, would have been worth nearly as much as the present three per cents 
payable after 1908, or a premium of about 110. If, however, the proposed 
refunding in 1883-84, could have been effected at two per cent., these bonds 
would probably have not much exceeded par value during the last eighteen 
years. 

The present Senate refunding plan, therefore, may be imperfect in that it 
places the rate on the proposed bonds too high, and it probably makes the 
period during which they cannot be called for payment too long. The bill 
should make the payment of the bonds optional after ten years even if not 
finally due for thirty. But this is a mere matter of adjustment and the ques- 
tions as to the best rate of interest and the best period of payment, to keep 
the bonds at about par during the time they have torun, should be more care- 
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fully calculated, taking all the conditions into account and especially the ad- 
ditional value the bonds will derive as a basis of circulation. 

As was before said, if it is desirable to maintain and improve the present 
system of issuing National bank currency, the prineiple of the Senate fund- 
ing plan is correct enough. It surely ought to be possible to approximate to 
a rate of interest and a term of years that will carry out this principle and 
maintain the bonds at about par for twenty years to come. ‘T'wo per cent. is 
too high and thirty years too long. On the other hand much of the opposi- 
tion to the Senate refunding plan comes from those who desire to see the 
present method of issuing bank currency based on bonds superseded by free 
issues upon the security of the general assets of the bank. It is very certain 
that if the refunding measure becomes a law it will postpone the date of the 
adoption of any plan for circulation similar to the Baltimore plan. But there 
are grave objections to the issue of notes based on assets alone. Not but 
what most of the existing banks could be safely trusted; but there are appre- 
hensions, not altogether unfounded, that there would be a rush of new banks 
into the system which could not be so easily safeguarded. Even supplemented 
by a safety-fund the system, while not causing loss to the public, might place 
heavy burdens on the sound banks. Moreover, under a system of bank notes 
based on assets, no more than under the present system, has any adequate 
system of redemptions been properly worked out or formulated by which the 
issues could, from time to time, be contracted so as to leave a margin for 
future issues with the increase of business demands. Without an adequate 
system of redemptions no bank currency will show proper elasticity. Before 
the currency bill passes some method that will compel the retirement of bank 


currency when the paper money accumulations at the money centres show 
signs of redundancy, should be added. 








REAL ESTATE LOANS.—Alexander III established a bank for the relief of 
the Russian nobility, called the Banque de la Noblesse, which effected its pur- 
pose by loaning upon the landed estates of this class. It appears now that 
this bank is in very serious straits from the inability of the mortgagees to pay 
either principal or interest. The bank has had to take possession of a number 
of heavily-mortgaged estates by foreclosure, and finds it impossible to dispose 
of them except at a ruinous loss. It has appealed to the Ministry of Imperial 
Domains to help it out, but this department is not able to give the assistance 
required. The experiment of extending relief by the Government to the 
landed interests has thus resulted in the same way in Russia as in all other 
countries where it has been tried. It is said that what the Czar intended 
asa relief has, instead of being a benefit, proved the ruin of the nobility. 
They availed themselves without wisdom of the exceptional facilities afforded 
for raising loans. While there isno property so permanent and sure as real 
estate, yet when it is used as a security without the safeguards and precautions 
which experience has shown to be necessary, the result is certain disaster. 
The many propositions which have been made for the relief of landed inter- 
ests and which have failed of their purpose indicate that the value of landed 
property cannot be artificially improved by banking devices. It can only in- 
crease with the development of improvements by the growth of an industri- 
ous and enterprising population. 











THE BENEFITS OF A BANK-NOTE CURRENCY. 





Having sketched the origin and development of bank notes and defined 
their functions and qualities,* it is proper to consider their benefits to the 
community. Some of these benefits are those which naturally arise from 
the banking function in concentrating and distributing capital without the 
power of note issue. This power, however, greatly quickens and promotes 
the process of bringing capital into active use, especially in communities 
where credit is not well developed, and where a sparse population renders 
banks less accessible than in commercial centres. The bank note economizes 
the use of metal, and to this extent diminishes the amount of real capital 
required for the circulating medium. Bank notes issued under such conditions 
constitute a loan from the public to the banker, but compensate the lenders 
by affording a convenient medium of exchange. The benefits of the public 
are not limited to the mere convenience of the paper in comparison with coin, 
but include a share in the lower discount rates and greater facilities extended 
to commerce by the capital saved for productive purposes by the economy of 
the metals. The note-issuing function, moreover, affords a method of intro- 
ducing other forms of credit, and thus by degrees extends to an undeveloped 
country all the benefits of the modern credit system. These advantages of 
bank-note issues may be set forth with more precision and detail under the 
following heads: 

1. Economy of the precious metals. 

2. The accumulation and distribution of capital. 

3. The reduction of the rate for the rental of money. 

4, The adjustment of the currency to business needs. 


I.—EcCONOMY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


The issue of bank notes, even where they are protected by large metallic 
reserves, results in a considerable economy in the use of the precious metals 
and in the cost of handling money. In so faras a paper medium of circulation 
will do the work of money, without involving any question as to its safety 
and exchangeability, the community gains by the amounts of the metals thus 
economized. A gold currency is a costly investment, which can be afforded 
only by countries having saved capital beyond the amount required for 
maintaining the machinery of production, the purchase of raw materials, and 
the expense of distribution. The law of marginal utility will almost inevi- 
tably reduce a poor country to the lowest minimum of metallic money 
required*for exchanges and even below the minimum of convenience, because 
its available capital will be required for the material and machinery of pro- 
duction. 

To reduce this argument to its simplest terms, it is obvious that a primi- 
tive community, which was barely able by all the efforts of its members to 


-— Vide “ The Principles of a Banking Currency,” BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for May and June, 
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obtain their necessary food, could not employ any part of its energy or set 
aside any part of its products for the purpose of obtaining clothing and shel- 
ter. When there came to be a margin of producing capacity, which gave addi- 
tional purchasing power, clothing and shelter would be the first objects for 
which this power would be exerted. Ina more advanced community, a medium 
of exchange would be found highly desirable, but if such a medium required 
the expenditure of labor, like the mining of gold or silver, the labor required 
would be devoted to this purpose only after the necessary requirements for food 
and the minimum requirements for clothing and shelter had been complied 
with. In a community still further developed, where organized industry 
existed, the necessity for a medium of exchange would be so pressing 
that a small portion of its capital would probably be invested in this 
direction, even while the machinery of production and distribution was 
incomplete. There would be, however, a constant tendency to reduce 
this medium of exchange to a minimum and to part with it to other commu- 
nities in exchange for the tools of production and the comforts of life. By 
the law of marginal utility the individuals of the community would exchange 
the products of their labor, first, for the most necessary articles, and then by 
a graded series of steps, for articles having successively lower degrees of 
utility. 

An alternative resource is open to communities whose producing power is 
on the margin of the capacity for investing capital in a metallic currency. 
This resource is the employment of paper credit. The tendency to devote 
saved capital to the increase of the goods necessary for comfort and for effect- 
ive competition with other communities, is so persistent that in a community 
whose saved capital is close to the margin necessary for these purposes, there 
isa constant substitution of paper credit for metallic money up to the mar- 
gin of safety and even beyond this margin. This tendency is aided by the 
demand for notes as a tool of exchange, which keeps them in circulation 
even when the security for them is not of the best. This is the explanation 
of the abuse of banking credit in comparatively poor communities. How 
this condition was brought about in the early history of the United States is 
thus set forth by Prof. Newcomb: * 

‘*In new countries where the rate of interest is high and the demand for loans great, 
the temptation is much stronger than elsewhere. Thus arose the ‘ wildcat’ banking which 
was so prevalent in our new States during their early history. When a ‘ wildcat’ bank was 
established, its practice was to loan its own notes on interest. The banker knew that there 
was little immediate danger of these notes coming back in great numbers, because the 
community was too much in want of them as money. He was, therefore, tempted to loan 
them on insufficient security, especially as good security was difficult to obtain under the 
circumstances. If he could induce his customer to carry the notes to a great distance, the 


danger of their being returned for payment became still less. So long as people would 
take his notes, he was thusenabled to draw a high rate of interest on a very small capital.” 


The safeguard against such abuses is the adoption of a prudent banking 
policy, either by union among bankers or by the mandate of law, which shall 
not permit the metallic resources of the country to fall below the margin of 
safety. There is no reason, when this margin is ascertained, with a proper 
excess for emergencies, why the economy of paper credit should not be availed 
of to the entire amount consistent with this condition. Such a policy has the 


ee ten 


** Principles of Political Economy,” p. 171. 
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advantages of affording a country the most effective and economical use of jts 
saved capital. The bank note, although it has been the most useful form of 
paper credit in poor communities, is the only form which has become a subject 
of serious controversy, because it has not always been employed with moder- 
ation and skill. In its essence, however, the bank note involves no greater 
danger in use than checks and deposit accounts, anc still less danger when 
surrounded by the safeguards which have been provided in modern commer- 
cial States in order to permit its circulation as a substitute for money. 


BENEFITS OF AN EFFICIENT CURRENCY IN FOREIGN COMPRTITION. 


It is not merely a local advantage that a country should have an econom- 
ical circulation. It may directly affect the competition of one nation with 
another. Assuming that this rivalry is reduced to the closest conditions, it 
is obvious that the economy of the currency may play the same part in facil- 
itating competition as economy in any part of the machinery of production. 
A nation which used old and cumbersome woolen machinery could not sue- 
cessfully compete in the world’s markets with one which used the most mod- 
ern and efficient machinery. Other things being equal, a nation which un- 
necessarily invested a large part of its capital in a costly and cumbersome 
tool of exchange, could not compete upon favorable terms with one which 
adopted the most economical means of exchange. Undoubtedly the most 
economical means includes the safest means, but this safety need not be ear- 
ried to excess in respect to the currency any more than in the case of machin- 
ery, which might be made unnecessarily cumbersome with the object of pre- 
venting breakdowns. The disadvantage which might result from an exces- 
sive investment of capital in currency becomes obvious if one considers how 
much capital would be required if the United States or any other country 
should decide to abolish all forms of banking credit as well as note issues. If 
every transaction had thus to be settled in coin instead of by checks and com- 
mercial bills, the entire savings of the country for several years would have 
to be applied to the acquisition of a sufficient supply of metallic money to 
the impoverishment of every other part of the machinery of competition. 
It is obvious that the country adopting such a policy would soon cease to be 
a serious competitor of the well organized industrial nations. 

So far as note issues exceed the metallic reserves held for their protection, 
they may be considered as an economy of capital. This economy is multi- 
plied many times when the cost of the original investment in a gold currency 
is supplemented by consideration of the annual interest charge upon it. The 
cost of maintaining £95,000,000 in gold, silver and copper money in circula- 
tion in Great Britain in 1876 was estimated by Mr. Jevons at £2,972,000 ($14,- 
500,000) annually, of which £2,850,000 was for interest upon the principal at 
the rate of three per cent.* The annual average circulation of European banks 
of issue in 1898 was 14,668,000,000 franes, which was protected by a gold re- 
serve of 8,182,000,000 franes, leaving an uncovered circulation of about 6,500,- 
000,000 franes ($1,200,000,000). The interest upon the latter amount at three 
per cent. would amount to $36,000,000 a year. This is a material saving of 
capital for application to productive industry. The excess of uncovered note 
issues was much larger a score of years agothan at present, but the great 
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surplus of saved capital in recent years, and the extension of other forms of 
eredit, by the growth of banks of discount and deposit, have permitted a 
large investment in the gold supply from the mines without a corresponding 
extension of credit in the form of notes. 

A considerable saving is obtained from the use of a bank-note currency in 
a more modest way, even where the volume of notes does not greatly exceed 
the metallic reserve. This saving results from the fact that the use of paper 
certificates in ordinary circulation avoids the wear of the metallic pieces. The 
loss by wear upon a gold currency is very considerable where it is in actual 
use as a medium of exchange. The coins surrendered by the Bank of Eng- 
land to the British mint for a period of about four and a half years, from 
March, 1893, to September 30, 1897, included coins under |the legal limit of 
weight showing a loss of 134,294.8 ounces, or at the mint value a loss of 
£522,910 ($2,500,000). This represents a loss of about $500,000 per year upon 
the coins passing through the Bank alone.* A portion of this loss is parall- 
eled by the cost of printing and handling a paper currency, but on the other 
hand a sinall gain accrues to the issuers by the losses of such currency. 

Bank notes do not cease to have a high degree of usefulness, even in com- 
munities which have an ample supply of saved capital for investment in a 
metallic currency. The extent of the use of notes under such circumstances 
depends to some extent upon the customs of the community, but the notes 
are more readily transferable than coin, and when exchanged in large amounts. 
between banks and their correspondents cost much less for carriage.t The 
practical benefits of handling notes instead of coin were set forth in a forci- 
ble manner in a letter written in 1841 by Roger Aytoun, Esq., manager of 


the Renfrewshire Bank at Greenock, at the time of the proposals to abolish 
notes for £1 in Scotland. Mr. Avtoun said upon this point : { 


‘** At present the business of the Highlands is transacted by means of bank notes of £1, 
with some larger notes on occasions, and that with the greatest facility. Cattle dealers, and all 
others having to pay away money to any amountin small sums to a number of people, as in 
the instances mentioned, prepare themselves by a mixture of notes, some large and some 
small, accompanied by a few pounds of silver, and everything goes on well. These notes 
are preferred by the country people before gold, both because they are unable to distin- 
guish between the genuine and base metal, and because coins are more liable to be lost 
from their pockets than notes; and they have no reason to repent their confidence iz the 
stability of those banks whose notes they have been accustomed to receive for so many 
years in their transactions. But if small notes are superseded, and gold substituted, it is 
not easy to see how the supply of gold is to be kept up to carry on the business and trans- 
actions of thiscountry. Should a quantity of it be received into the circulation, it would 
not remain long, but find its way into the banks, who will not give it out again in bills as 


* London *“ Economist” (July 15, 1899), LVII, p. 1012. The British Government, by the 
coinage act of 1891, established a coinage fund of £400,000 to cover the cost of the restoration 
of the gold currency. This fund, with the accumulated interest, was nearly exhausted by 
the operation of 1898, but was increased by a further charge upon the public revenues under 
an act of 1893, 

+ It isa regular practice of the interior banks of the United States to direct the deposit. 
of gold by their New York reserve agents with the sub-Treasury of the United States in New 
York, in exchange for the shipment of notes from Washington to the interior point where 
they are desired. This method is always preferred to the shipment of gold from New York, 
because the express rates upon gold are nearly double the rate upon notes. The bankers” 
express rate, for instance, from Washington to St. Louis in 1899 was $1 per $1,000 on gold, 
while the rate on currency was only sixty cents per $1,000. Such shipments of currency 
against deposits of gold in New York were $19,718,000 in the fiscal year 1898. 

+ Gilbart, ‘* The History, Principles, and Practice of Banking,” I1, p. 222. 
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they do their notes, and it will immediately become a scarce article in the country. A per- 
son, then, having to pay insmall sums, will on every such occasion be obliged to send his 
large notes to the bank that issued them, perhaps a hundred niiles off, to receive gold and 
silver in their place, to answer his purpose.”’ 


II.—THE ACCUMULATION AND DIFFUSION OF CAPITAL. 


One of the great benefits of a banking currency is its service in the 
accumulation and distribution of capital. This benefit is in some degree the 
consequence of all banking operations, which attract into the custody of the 
banks the scattered savings of the community. The progress in this con- 
centration of saved capital in hands which render it productive has been 
marked within the past century. The savings of capital themselves have 
greatly increased, partly as the result of the increased productive power 
derived from the use of machinery, but largely also from the stimulus to sav- 
ing afforded by modern banking methods. The Savings banks and stock 
exchange securities have become to a large extent the reservoirs of these 
savings. These institutions are not closely related to the functions of note- 
issuing banks, but the preliminary education in the use of banking credit 
which led to savings deposits and investments in securities was afforded by 
these issuing banks. The bank note is the form of credit which under certain 
conditions is most convenient and performs most efficiently the work of 
saving the use of metallic money. To quote from the exposition of the 
Monetary Commission (p. 16): 

‘* A borrower at a bank will usually ask for that means of payment which his situation 
and the business habits of his community demand. If he cannot get it in that form, his 
loan is ineffective. Hence the habits of the community determine which form of liability 
the bank will make use of; it is not determined by the will of the bank. Ifthe latter is not 
able to conform to the business habits of its customers it cannot loan in that district. In 
the interest of borrowers, therefore, a proper banking system should be so ordered that it 
can adjust itself to the needs of its constituency. If banks are given perfect freedom in 
conducting their business, whether they issue notes or not is a question merely of con- 
venience to their customers ; to a large city bank the privilege of issuing notes is of almost 
no advantage.’’ : 


Banks having the power of note issue have been, therefore, the pioneers 
of credit in their respective localities. They have made the owners of capital 
familiar with the note-issuing system, which required only passive action, and 
have paved the way for other systems of credit which appealed to the direct 
initiative of the small capitalist. The operation of this tendency is thus 
described by Prof. Leroy—Beaulieu :.* 

‘* It has been demonstrated by experience that the issue of ,bills, when they have been 
made under regular conditions, has served in a notable manner to render a banking system 
popular and to spread banking operations among the public, not so much by the advantage 
resulting to the banks by the absence of interest on the sums which they procure with their 
issues, as by the general notoriety given to their establishments, the confidence which the 
public place in them when they hold their obligations, and the habit which they acquire of 
recurring more and more to their aid for the various operations of payment and collection.” 


The issue of notes which pass into general circulation permits an exten- 
sion of credit in a community which might not be possible if there was only 
a metallic currency. The manufacturer who is able to borrow notes from a 
bank in the course of his commercial business, which are accepted by his 


* “ Traité d’ Economie Politique,” II, p. 474. 
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employees and pass into general circulation, thereby aids the bank in borrow- 
ing the capital of the community without obtaining it by direct deposit. The 
holder of a bank note under such conditions has in a sense lent his capital to 
the bank in return for a printed promise to pay money, but he is not a loser 
by the transaction, since the promise serves all his purposes as a medium of 
exchange with the same efficiency as metallic money. If he considers the 
substitute less efficient, it is within his power to demand the fulfillment of 
the promise by presenting the note for redemption in standard coin. The 
holder of the note, indeed, so far from suffering by lending his credit to the 
bank, is a partner with the whole community in the benefits derived from a 
larger medium of exchange than would be available if bank notes were not 
permitted and in the increased activity of business transactions which such a 
medium of exchange allows.* 

This increased activity of business transactions is one of the natural results 
of the transferability of capital which is promoted by the banking system. 
The power to issue notes increases the ability of the banker to aid new indus 
tries and to keep production in useful channels. It is the banker largely who 
determines the direction of industry by his willingness to make loans to 
industries which are profitable because they are meeting a demand and by his 
withdrawal of loans from industries which are ceasing to be profitable because 
of overproduction and diminished demand. How this process operates is 
thus set forth by Mr. Bagehot: t 

‘‘Tt is the money-lender in a primitive community whose capital is first transferred 
readily from occupation to occupation. Suppose a new crop, say cotton, becomes suddenly 
lucrative ; immediately the little proprietors throng to the money-lender to obtain funds to 
buy cotton ; a new trade is begun by his help, which could not have been begun without 
him. If cotton ceases to be a good crop, he ceases to lend to grow it.”’ 













ADVANTAGES OF A BANKING CURRENCY TO THE WAGE-EARNER. 





The freedom of bank-note issues is of more direct advantage in some 
respects to the wage-earner and small trader than to the manufacturer and 
capitalist. The latter classes are able to conduct most of their operations by 
means of other forms of credit and with only a limited use of bank notes. 
Their individual credit is of such a character that their checks and promis- 
sory notes serve the purposes of a medium of exchange in their larger 
transactions. 'To this extent these instruments take the place of credit in 
the form of notes, because their credit is well known and commands suffi- 
cient confidence among those to whom these instruments are tendered. The 
bank note, as Leon Say declared in a debate in the French Senate in 1884 on 
the renewal of the charter of the Bank of France, ‘‘is the deposit account of 
humble citizens and small merchants. The rich obviate the use of money by 
taking a check book; the humbler citizen deals in a sort of deposit account 
on the bank by taking its bills.” { 

The essential benefit of a bank note to the wage-earner or farmer over 
other forms of credit lies in the fact that he can exchange it almost anywhere 
for what he wishes without discount. A wage-earner who is paid weekly or 



















** The entire community is enabled to profit by that which tends to facilitate exchanges 
and circulation. If the founders of a bank are the first, perhaps,’to benefit by their creation, 
the durable success of such an establishment is possible only so far as the public finds an 
advantage in it, as the bank responds to a real need and well fulfils its office.”—Horn, p. 440. 

+ ‘ The Transferability of Capital,” Works, V, p. 297. + Arnaune, p. 324. 
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monthly earnings in a single check often has difficulty in converting it into 
money in a community where currency is scarce, even though the maker of 
the check is well known and of unquestioned credit. A small commission 
is likely to be charged by any storekeeper to whom the check is tendered in 
payment for the necessaries of life. The situation is still worse for the wage- 
earner if he obtains only an open credit at the store, whether in return fora 
check or whether the store is kept by his employers. He is by this mechan- 
ism deprived of freedom in the expenditure of his earnings, and has to pay 
whatever prices are charged him for goods. By this process country stores 
and company stores are likely to collect what is really a banking charge, where 
regular banking facilities are deficient, but which is much larger than would 
be collected by an organized bank. The absence of proper credit facilities, 
including especially the issue of bank notes, has imposed heavy charges upon 
the farmers in the southern parts of the United States and in other coun- 
tries. The lack of credit facilities has even changed the direction of agri- 
culture in many of the Southern States and has depressed the price of cot- 
ton. Cotton is the most negotiable commodity of the Southern farmer, be- 
cause it is the most certain crop and can always be sold ata price, even when 
prices are depressed by the excessive supply. When the Southern farmers 
at the close of the Civil War found themselves without money to buy seed 
and tools for resuming production, they obtained advances from the store- 
keepers and merchants in the market towns upon their growing crops, but 
these advances were made only upon cotton crops. The farmer thus bound 
himself to the storekeeper, to buy everything at one place without regard to 
the price and bound himself to raise cotton, however excessive the supply 
and however much the price might be depressed. The process is thus de- 
scribed by a writer who has investigated the subject: * 


‘* The merchant consented to advance to the farmer, be he owner or tenant, the provis- 
ions, implements, seed, farm animals and other requisites for making a crop, provided the 
farmer would consent to plant his cultivated land in cotton, to give to the merchant a mort- 
gage or lien on his crop to the extent of his purchases, and pay for these supplies in cotton 
when the crop was harvestei. The cotton prices of the merchandise thus advanced were 
usually from twenty to sixty per cent. higher than the cash prices of the same articles. But 
for the farmer there was no alternative. He was glad to accept credit upon even such un- 
favorable terms, trusting that a high price of cotton would enable him to repay his indebt- 
edness and free himself from the necessity of securing loans in the future.’’ 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FARMER. 


This serfdom to the storekeeper would have been remedied to a large ex- 
tent if the first loan had been made with bank notes, which gave their holder 
the power to make purchases wherever the notes might be accepted. A 
sufficient supply of circulating notes in a community means that the man of 
small means, whose transactions are mostly for cash, escapes the payment 
of high commissions to storekeepers, because he receives compensation for 
his goods or services in a form of credit which is readily exchangeable. If 
the use of capital is obtained in any form by the individual, it is desira- 
ble that it should be in the form most useful to him. For the rich man, as 
pointed out by M. Say, the check book constitutes such a medium; for the 


*M. B. Hammond, ** The Southern Farmer and Banking Reform,” “Sound Currency” 
(December 1, 1898), V, p. 379. 
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wage-earner and man of small means the bank note is more convenient, use- 
ful and beneficial. The same distinction lies to a large extent between the 
city man and the country man. As stated by Mr. Hammond: * 

‘‘ The city dweller is content to have his loan in the shape of a transfer of credits on 
the bank’s books, in such a way as to permit him to check against the account. He has no: 
use for currency except to make minor payments. But the average farmer does not use 
checks to any considerable extent. He desires cash in exchange for his produce and he ex- 
pects to pay cash when making his purchases.’’ 

The fact that the bank note constitutes a loan from the public to the bank 
is sometimes made the basis of the argument that the profit derived from this 
loan should go to the government, representing all the people, rather than to 
an individual banker or corporation. This argument ignores the utility of 
the banks in affording reservoirs of credit and channels for its distribution 
and in meeting the costs of providing the medium of exchange. t The gov- 
ernment cannot distribute credit except through the instrumentality of a 
bank, and most governments have failed disastrously when they have under- 
taken to do a banking business. 


III.—REDUCING THE RATE FOR THE RENTAL OF CAPITAL. 


The economy in the use of precious metals, and the concentration of sinallk 
private capitals which result from a liberal system of bank-note issues, yield 
an important profit to the community. This profit would inure in the first 
instance to the banker, who by the note-issuing system obtains the use of 
private savings at small cost, if he was not compelled to share it with the en- 
tire producing community under the law of competition, which tends to 
bring to a level the profits in all enterprises. Under the operation of this. 
law the profit resulting from the economy of the metals and an adequate 
medium of exchange is distributed in such a manner that hardly any mem- 
ber of a producing community fails to receive some share. This is the case 
with any mechanism which saves labor and capital, even where the device is 
a patented monopoly. Such an article cannot be disposed of for profit unless 
the price affords a saving to the users of it. Much more is this the case when 
competition is open to all comers having circulating capital, as under the 
operation of a liberal banking law. 

It is worth while to examine somewhat more minutely the process by 
which a bank-note currency benefits the banker and reduces the cost of man- 
agement of all industries. The banker who kKeeeps afloat a given volume of 
notes borrows the amount without interest from the public. He can grant. 
applications for loans only by the possession of capital or the control over it. 
If he receives large deposits, they provide sufficient capital for making all the 
loans which are asked of him. If deposits are not received in any consider- 
able amount, either because of the lack of surplus capital in the community 
or the lack of education in the use of banking facilities, the banker is with- 
out any resources for making loans beyond the amount of his original capi- 
tal. If, however, he has the power to issue notes which are accepted by the 


nee 


** Sound Currency ” (December 1, 1898), V, p. 378. 

+ Prof. Nitti says of the note-issuing banks, ‘‘not only do they carry on gratuitously a 
great part of their operations, not only are they exposed to the risks and losses of ordinary 
banks of discount, but, if their organization is not perfect, they run much more considerable 
a considering their large scale of operations.” —Revue @’ Economie Politique (1898), XIT,. 
p. 393. 
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public, he can extend his loans to the limit of his power of note issue under the 
iaw or under the rules of prudent banking. Such notes only represent another 
form of credit from that brought to the bank by the producer or traderin the 
form of commercial paper. It is when the trader is able to pay out these notes 
for capital or services that they are converted, in a sense, into a loan of capital 
from the public to the bank. 

The community by the process of bank-note issues obtains the use of a 
sufficient supply of the tools of exchange without sending abroad capital to 
the full amount of these tools. It is able by this means to exchange its pro- 
ducts for others which are more beneficial than coined money. The amount 
which might originally have been invested in a metallic currency remains 
permanently available for increasing the machinery of production, acquiring 
a larger supply of raw materials, and producing a larger quantity of finished 
goods. The paper medium of exchange thus affords a sufficient currency, 
where one could not be obtained in the form of metallic money, or could be 
obtained only by serious sacrifices. The tool of exchange is the vital repre- 
sentative of circulating capital. The circulating capital of the community is 
enlarged by the issue of bank notes—not because bank notes are the creation 
of capital, but because they give mobility to capital which would otherwise 
remain in fixed form, or be in such minute subdivisions in the hands of 
individuals as not to be available for the processes of production. Thus, at 
low cost, the bank appropriates to its use the scattered capital of small 
holders and places it at the disposal of the community. How essential it is 
that this should be done under the fewest possible restrictions is thus pointed 
out by Prof. Nitti: * 


“‘If the credit circulation partially replaces the metallic circulation, it is because it 
costs less. If the cost of production is artificially enhanced, the advantage which might 
result from it is reduced or suppressed. It is so much the more harmful, since it is the mass 
of the users of credit—that is, the mass of the public—who benefit by every reduction.”’ 


If an adequate mechanism of exchange is obtained for one-quarter or one- 
half the investment of capital which would be required for a metallic cur- 
rency, it is obvious that a material saving has been made. This saving is 
likely to prove in practice, even if the proposition cannot be demonstrated 
mathematically, much more important than an equal saving in any other 
form of capital. The tool of exchange is so important to the successful work- 
ings of the other parts of the industrial mechanism that a deficiency of it is 
likely to hamper all branches of industry and a sufficiency to stimulate them 
into increased producing capacity. When, therefore, a bank-note currency 
permits an increased offer of the tools of exchange to those who desire to 
obtain them, the effect upon the rental value of money is plainly felt. This 
value is determined by the comparison of the supply of the medium of 
exchange with the effective demand. The effective demand consists of the 
commercial paper whose owners can afford to pay the rental prices of money, 
as expressed by the discount rate. This demand must necessarily be shut 
within narrow limits where the discount rate is so high as to detract mate- 
rially from the profits of commercial operations. The holder of commercial 
paper may prefer-to go without the quantity of the tool of exchange which 
would be useful to him rather than pay the rental price fixed by the supply. 


* ** Revue d’ Economie Politique’ (1898), XIT, p. 821. 
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His rates of commercial profit may not enable him to pay for a sufficient sup- 
ply of the medium of exchange when the amount is small and the price is high. 

The rental price of money responds, like the price of other goods and ser- 
vices, to the law which Ricardo applied only to the products of agriculture, 
but which has been found to be an almost universal law of economics—that 
the price of the entire product or service is fixed by the price at which the last 
increment of the goods can be produced, or the last increment of service 
rendered at a profit. Competition among the owners of the supply of money 
attracts borrowers to those offering money at the lowest rate, in just the same 
manner as competition among dealers in wheat attracts purchasers to those 
offering wheat at the lowest price. The effort to maintain a higher price in 
either case than that fixed by the average profits upon invested capital, other 
elements in the problem being given due weight, would attract many com- 
petitors, but would in the case of money tend to dry up the sources of bank- 
ing business.* Competition leads each banker who controls a part of the 
supply to underbid his competitor in order to earn a profit by putting his 
commodity to use. The fact that this competition is closer and more acute 
in the case of circulating capital, as represented by the tool of exchange and 
the command over credits, than in the ease of most other commodities, is 
indicated by the rapid changes in the rates charged for money in organized 
money markets. These rates sometimes risein periods of stringency to thirty 
or forty per cent. a year, but fall within a few days to four or five per cent. 
when the demand is relaxed and the supply increases. Each owner of circu- 
lating capital or each banker who controls it begins to lower his rental price 
when he finds that his supply is not absorbed by the effective demand at 
prevailing rates. 

It is obvious, therefore, that with a given demand in the form of com- 
mercial paper and other legitimate appeals from borrowers, an increase in 
the supply of circulating capital by a device which converts into such capital 
the scattered resources of individuals must produce a marked decline in its 
rental price. If this increased supply brings down the rental price to a point 
which greatly increases the demand, one of two classes of benefits, and prob- 
ably both, must result for the community. If producers and traders are able 
to borrow who were not able to do so before, their productive capacity will 
be materially increased and their benefits will be distributed over the whole 
community through the payment of wages, increased purchases of materials, 
and the exchange of their products for increased quantities of foreign pro- 
ducts. If, on the other hand, it be assumed that no new class of borrowers 
comes into the field, and that the increased supply of the tools of exchange 
is available only for the use of the original number of borrowers, they will 
obtain the use of the medium ata greatly reduced cost. Their productive 
power and profits will be so increased that a portion can be spared for invest- 
ment in a metallic currency, if it is needed. The more probable result, rep- 
resenting the leveling effects of several causes, is that industry will be stimu- 
lated, that the reduced rental for circulating capital will afford the means of 


*** If the money obtained by discounts was obtained at a price superior to the mean of 
the profits of all transactions, there would logically be no more commercial transactions, or 
* rather there would cease to be recourse to the bank. Hence, in an ideal regime of the 
economy of credit, the maximum limit of the rate of discount is determined by the average of 
profits.”—Nitti, “ Revue d’Economie Politique ” (1898), XII, p. 377. 
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‘production upon a larger scale to an increased number of borrowers, and that 
the enlarged profits of the community will afford a surplus for obtaining suff- 
cient metallic currency to form the security of additional note issues to ineet 
the expanding needs of business, without the sacrifice which would be involved 
in the attempt to maintain a currency consisting purely of metallic money, 

Circulating capital is the most mobile form of wealth. According to the 
maxims of political economy, it should flow so freely from the point where its 
rental is low to the point where its rental is high that only trifling differences 
should exist in any part of the world. ‘This absolute fluidity is not realized in 
fact because of the friction which attends the movement. There are different 
degrees of safety in making loans in different communities which affect the 
rental price of money, there are costs of transportation, and there are differ- 
ences in the notoriety of credit even where the credit itself is equally good. 
Perfect freedom of movement on the part of circulating capital is hampered 
also by customs laws, by commissions and profits charged by brokers and 
bankers, and many other influences. Between two organized markets the 
difference in the rental price of money should vary only by the cost of trans- 
ferring gold, but even this difference is subject to modification by losses of 
interest in transportation, the alarm or confidence caused by political events, 
tthe hopefulness or doubts of lenders, and by the facility for converting fixed 
into circulating capital. 


NEEDLESS RESTRICTIONS ON BANKS ARE TAXES ON THE PEOPLE. 


These differences in the rental price of money are greatly increased when 
that freedom which is often assumed for the operation of economic laws is 
hampered by legal restrictions upon the issue of credit. If the use of checks 
was taxed ten per cent. in the commercial centers, and no other forms for 
transferring the titles to money were equally convenient, the rental price of 
circulating capital would be increased and its movements would be greatly 
hampered. Prohibitions upon note issues destroy in the same manner the 
most convenient mechanism of credit in country districts, where the deposit 
system has not obtained a footing or where banking offices are not conveni- 
ently at hand. 

That the absence or the severe restriction of the note-issuing function has 
increased the rental price of money is plain from comparison of the banking 
history of different countries. In England, where the restrictive policy was 
adopted in 1844, the discount rate was changed 330 times from 1844 to 1890, 
while at the Bank of France it was changed only 110 times.* The autumn 
months called almost invariably for an advance in the rate of the Bank of 
England because of ‘‘the dispersion of money in wages during the summer, 
and the absorption of money and capital in buying up the produce of the 
harvest.” + No provision for relieving this demand by note issues is made by 
the English banking law and every unusual demand for currency has to be 
met by an increased investment in metallic money, often at heavy cost to the 
producers of the country. In Germany high discount rates became the rule 
at the Imperial Bank as soon as the business of the country grew up to the 
limit of note issue fixed by the law of 1875. The average rate was under three 


and a half per cent. from 1891 to 1895, but rose to 3.66 in 1896, 3.806 in 1897, — 


* Nitti, Revue d’Economie Politique (1898), XIT, p. 383. 
+ Jevons, * Investigations in Currency and Finance,” p. 172. 
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4,967 in 1898, and 4.98 in 1899. Much worse is the situation in the United 
States, where the rates in the rural districts have often stood at ten or 
twelve per cent. That this is not a necessary condition of new countries is 
shown by the conditions in Canada, which possesses an economical banking 
currency. 

The fact that the returns upon circulating capital differ so widely in differ- 
ent communities seriously impairs the efficiency of the whole economic sys- 
tem. A high rate for money in a given locality indicates that not all of the 
circulating capital which could be profitably employed is obtainable. The 
community is not able to invest the capital required in a costly tool of ex- 
change and is not able to pay the rental price for borrowing an adeyuate sup- 
ply. Industry is therefore hampered, because its tools are abnormally costly. 
The differences between the compensation earned by different industries and 
between different communities indicates a lack of efficiency in the distribu- 
tion of industry, a deficiency in the maximum product which might be ob- 
tained under a proper organization, and a disadvantage in competition with 
better organized communities. As the proposition is reasoned out by Prof. 
Von Wieser: * 

‘‘Uniformity in the percentages of increment, and a uniform rate of interest, are, 
where they exist, proofs, economically speaking, of a well-balanced distribution and dis- 
posal of capital. They are proofs that the economically indicated limits of the employment 
of capital are everywhere equally respected ; that nowhere is there any falling short, and 
nowhere any overstepping of them. In the principle which demands that the employment 
of capital shall be guided by the rate of interest, and that all employments which fail to re- 
turn the customary interest be left alone, we find the marginal law brought into one com- 
mon expression as regards all the different forms of capital.’’ 


CHARLES A. CONANT. 
(To be continued.) 


** Natural Value,” p. 146. 











THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL.—The supporters of the Nicaragua Canal are 
endeavoring to have the present Congress pass a bill in favor of the adoption 
of this route for an inter-oceanie canal without waiting for the report of the 
Commission appointed by the President, which is now making examination of 
the relative advantages of this and other proposed routes. Mr. McKinley in 
his message last December referred to the work of this Commission and vir- 
tually recommended that no action be taken until after the report had been 
received. There is evidently a disposition among the supporters of the Nic- 
aragua route to push through the scheme for obtaining national support in 
constructing an inter-oceanic canal regardless of all consequences and right 
reason, that points to a state of mind bordering on desperation. 

There seem to be no such reasons for haste in the construction of a water 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific that warrant the overlooking of all the 
patent political obstacles standing in the way of the route favored by these 
partisans. However necessary an inter-oceanic canal is admitted to be, it is 
certainly apparent to disinterested parties that in a work of so great a mag- 
nitude to be undertaken at the expense of the nation, time should be given 
for a dispassionate examination of the respective merits of the two chief local- 
ities for the canal so as to determine upon the most advantageous. As between 
the Nicaragua and the Panama routes the selection of the former at present 
seems to involve more danger of international complications than the latter. 





GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS. 





The attacks made upon the Secretary of the Treasury because he has acted 
under a law of the United States authorizing the deposit of public moneys 
with certain of the Naticnal banks legally designated to receive such depos- 
its, naturally attract the mind of the public to the subject. Bankers gener- 
ally will understand that these attacks are baseless, and are made simply 
from a desire to create a sensation and for serving political ends. But they 
are made with such assurance, with such positiveness of statement and with 
such apparent good faith, that many who have not thought of the matter 
for a long time and who have been occupied with other matters, will perhaps 
believe that the former laws in regard to public deposits have been repealed 
or modified, and that Secretary Gage has been guilty of high-handed and ar- 
bitrary conduct in using the banks as depositories. These will, perhaps, be 
surprised to learn that the laws governing the deposit of public moneys with 
banks continue the same as they have been since 1864, and will be tempted 
to exclaim, what is all this outery and spasmodic expression of horror at the 
Secretary’s conduct about, then ! 

In this connection a short review of the laws relative to the custcdy of 
the public revenues from the beginning of the Government to the present 
time will not be uninteresting. The first Bank of the United States was 
created by the law of February 25, 1791. There was nothing in the law itself 
directly authorizing the deposit of public moneys with the bank. It was 
considered one of the natural duties of a bank thus created by the State to 
receive the public funds, and it would seem to have been considered at that 
period a work of supererogation to have mentioned it. The preamble, how- 
ever, asserts: ‘‘The establishment of a bank for the United States * * * 
will be very conducive to the successful conducting of the national finances, 
* * * and productive of considerable advantage to trade and industry in 
general. There were at this time not more than three or four other incor- 
porated banks in the country, and there was little competition for the deposit 
of public funds. Moreover the infant republic was much more likely to re- 
quire loans to supplement its revenues, which would often be in excess of its 
deposits, and it was not altogether so desirable a customer as it afterwards. 
became. Congress was careful to place in this first banking law that the 
bank should not loan to the Government any sum in excess of one hundred 
thousand dollars, unless previously authorized by law. This first Bank of 
the United States did in fact become the depository of all the public moneys, 
and did aid largely in conducting the national finances. The charter of this 
bank expired in 1811, and the chief reason it was not renewed was the oppo- 
sition of the State banks, which had developed in great numbers in the 
twenty years. 

After the first Bank of the United States went into liquidation the public 
moneys were deposited with the State banks, and the result was not satisfac- 
tory. The use of the State banks as fiscal agents proved still more unsatis- 
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factory. The second Bank of the United States was authorized by the law 
of April 10, 1816. This law provided that deposits of United States money 
should be made in this bank or its branches in those places where the bank 
and its branches were established, unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
should otherwise order and direct. If he did so order and direct the law 
required the Secretary to lay his reasons for so doing before Congress. 

| Whether Jackson in his war upon the second Bank of the United States 
was actuated by any particular love of the State banks, is doubtful, but it is. 
certain that he availed himself of the hostility of these banks to the Bank 
of the United States in the campaign against the latter. He regarded the 
public moneys in the bank as the source of its strength and alleged power for 
corruption, and in 1832, four years before the charter of the bank expired, 
decided on removing the public moneys. Before this was done he sent Amos 
Kendall, one of his cabinet, to sound the State banks as to receiving the pub- 
lic moneys, and to this these banks gladly consented. One Secretary of the 
Treasury refused to issue the order to remove the deposits. He was removed. 
and a more compliant Secretary appointed. The moneys theretofore depos- 
ited with the Bank of the United States were now deposited with State banks.. 

There was no special prohibition of law for this course, and no law regula- 
ting the matter, but on June 23, 1836, a law was enacted regulating the depos- 
its of public money with the State banks. This law did not require special se- 
eurity from the banks selected as depositories, but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was authorized to require collateral security for the deposits if he saw fit. 

The deposits of public money with the two banks of the United States: 
had never been very large. There were always demands on the Treasury for 
the payment of the public debt, which kept the balances down when revenues: 
exceeded ordinary expenditures. But from 1829 to 1836 the revenues from 
the sale of public lands became very great. During tliis period the last rem- 
nants of the public debt were paid off, and the public moneys began to accu- 
mulate in a manner never before known. When the order for the removal 
from the Bank of the United States was made, the public moneys in thai in- 
stitution were about seven millions of dollars. The number of deposit banks. 
on November 1, 1836, was eighty-nine, and they held public moneys amount- 
ing to $49,377,986. Their other deposits were only $27,573,479. What would 
have been the course of events had the banks been permitted to retain these 
funds until they were drawn out by the natural expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, is of little importance. It is probable that the banks might not have 
been involved in the disasters of the year 1837 to so great an extent, if it had 
not been for the demand for the deposit of the surplus with the States. This 
subject had been mooted for a number of years. A bill to deposit with the 
States the surplus public moneys on January 1, 1837, passed the House and 
Senate by overwhelming majorities, and became a law on June 23, 1836. This 
surplus amounted to over thirty-seven millions. It was all in the depository 
banks and was to be drawn out and deposited with the States in quarterly 
installments. There seems to have been no concert of action among the 
banks, they were isolated and comparatively feeble individually, and all of 
them except five or six suspended specie payments. The law regulating pub- 
lic deposits provided that whenever a bank ceased to pay specie it ceased to 
be a public depository. The first installment was paid on January 1, 1837, in 
specie, the second on April 1, in bills still equal to specie. The suspension of 
3 
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specie payments came in May, and the third installment was paid July 1, in 
depreciated bank notes. The fourth was never deposited with the States, 

The loss to the Government on account of the banks which eventually 
failed to pay over public moneys could not have been very great, but the 
effect of the failure to pay the fourth installment to the States was deeply 
impressed on the minds of the public. The States in anticipation of the re- 
e2ipt of this money had started enterprises of various kinds, and many of 
these came to grief. The indirect losses through disappointments, delays 
and injury to contractors and creditors are difficult of computation. 

But although the disasters of 1837 are always ascribed to the banks, yet 
the real causes lay much deeper. The inconsiderate interference with the 
financial arrangements which had been in successful operation for over forty 
years, the suppression of the Bank of the United States and the issue of the 
specie circular, placed the banks in a very difficult situation. But all this 
might have been weathered if it had not been for the demand made by action 
of Congress that the banks pay more than two-thirds of all their deposits in 
specie in a year, with no prospect of asimilarsum beingredeposited. It must 
be remembered that these banks had not been accustomed to the modern 
methods of combined action by association in clearing-houses, and that the 
eustoms of the day encouraged mutual jealousy and suspicion. The eighty- 
eight pet banks were as much hated by the rest of the banking community 
as the Bank of the United States had been by the State banks generally. 

But whatever the reasons of the bank disasters of 1£37, and whatever ex- 
tenuating circumstances can be brought forward, it is certain that the effects 
of this fiasco with the public deposits made a deep impress on the financial 
customs of the country and created a bitter prejudice against banks as the 
custodians of public money. The independent Treasury system was a com- 
promise between the known financial evils of State banks with circulation, as 
public depositories, and the alleged political evils of a great National bank. 

When the National banking system was inaugurated, as the American 
form of a great State bank, the law provided for the use of these banks as 
public depositories, and that when used as such they should give security 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury. Whenever any Secretary has 
used these depositories to any great extent in aid of the fiscal operations of the 
Government, there has been great outcry made by the political opponents of 
the Administration. The system has been in operation thirty-seven years, 
and immense sums in public moneys have been deposited with the National 
banks, and not one dollar has ever been lost nor has payment on demand 
ever been refused when the amount has not been immediately made good by 
the sale of the collateral deposited as security for the public moneys. 

The hereditary prejudices against banks as public depositories are easily 
aroused by the stock argument of favoritism, and the demand that interest 
shall be paid. For demand deposits liable to be checked against at any time, 
interest is seldom paid, and this is the character of deposits of public moneys. 
Individual depositors moreover do not demand the security the Government 
requires. The banks now are individually much stronger than those of 1837. 
They are tenfold stronger in their knowledge of the resources of association 
and mutual support. When the surplus of the Government was, in 1836, de- 
posited with the banks it formed over two-thirds of their deposits. If the total | 
yearly revenue of the Government to-day were deposited with the New York 
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banks it would not amount to much more than one-half of their total deposits. 
In the face of the most adverse circumstances the comparatively feeble 
State banks of 1837 paid three-quarters of the demands made upon them, and 
would, perhaps, have paid the fourth if the revenues of the Govern- 
ment had not, through the financial mistakes of previous years, dwindled 
down so that it needed for its own service the funds promised to the States. 

The banks of the United States at the present day are as capable of tak- 
ing care of the public moneys of the United States as the Bank of England 
is of those of Great Britain. They have greater resources and a machinery 
of credit superior to any now in existence elsewhere. 








Tue Money Deviu.—The study of devilology has always been one of exceeding inter- 
est. Some of the most tremendous characters of fiction are those which portray the Evil 
Genius. Milton’s Satan, walking in the courts of heaven, burning with ambition, planning 
the overthrow of the universe, with a courage that knew no pain and a daring that dreamed 
of no disaster, daring to defy the Omnipotent to arms, is a character alike fascinating and 
powerful; Mephistopheles, the jeering, sarcastic doubter, in whom ‘‘is condensed every 
form of doubt from that of the deist to that of the libertine ;’’ Iago, the incarnation of wick- 
edness and intellect, ‘‘the polished, affable attendant, the boon companion, the supple 
sophist, the nimble logician, the philosopher, the moralist, the scoffing demon, the goblin, 
whose smile is a stab and whose laugh is an infernal sneer ’’—each personify the dominant 
note of the age in which the character was wrought. 

Milton wrote when men were reaching out for dominion and power, when personal am- 
bition was drenching the world with blood. Goethe’s Mephistopheles was thought out in 
the German atmosphere of doubt and criticism. Iago, the combination of intellect and will, 
is the product of the Elizabethan age of great intellectual and material development. Each 
devil is, in a measure, the product of the age. This is a money-making age and he who 
would portray the Evil Genius must approach the subject from that point of view. It is 
highly proper that the latest creation should be the Money Devil, and since the days of the 
great masters no one has portrayed the character of His Satanic Majesty with more success 
than has that philosopher, teacher, statesman and romancer, Mr. Coin Harvey, of the 
United States; and of all the devils of fiction this Money Devil is the most unique. 

This latest devil is not of grim-visaged mien, gaunt and ghastly and terrible; he has 
no horns and hoofs ; he does not go up and down the land like a roaring lion, or Mr. Bryan. 
He works quietly and unobtrusively, but with the swiftness and precision of a trained and 
comprehensive mind. His main cffices are New York, though he has an octopus farm in 
New Jersey. Appearances indicate that the main office is soon to be moved West. The 
Money Devil loans you money, through his agents, the bankers, when you ask for it and 
can give proper security ; then he goes to work and sets the seasons back a month so 
you cannot get your cropsin on time; he lets loose a lot of bugs to ruin your potatoes ; 
when you are asleep, in the stillness of the night, he scatters tares among your wheat, and 
brings in a lot of chinch bugs and weevil to get what the tares do not kill; he manufactures 
hot winds to shrivel up what corn the crows and squirrels do not get; he scatters cholera 
germs among your hogs ; he gives your children measles and mumps and runs up a big doc- 
tor bill; he sends around lightning-rod agents and gets you to sign notes for work that never 
is done; he sends lightning to kill your horses and cattle that are not rodded ; he chases 
your stock into wire fences which cut them until they are worthless ; he persuades you to 
buy machinery you do not need, land you have no time to work and patent rights you can- 
hot dispose of ; fixes it so you are unlucky at horse races and shell games, and otherwise 
makes it impossible for you to raise the money you have borrowed ; and, having thus suc- 
ceeded in thwarting all your efforts, forecloses on the security and drives you out of house 
and home. And the worst of itis that no one is able to determine just how this is done; it 
is the subtlety of the thing that perplexes and baffles and makes the Money Devil so mon- 
strous. Satan beguiled the first parents into sinning; Mephistopheles ensnared Faust and 
Marguerite : Iago wrought upon the jealous passions of the Moor until Desdemona was de- 
stroyed ; but the Money Devil corrupted a whole Congress, committed the crime of ’73 and 
then debauched the universe. Asa powerful creation of the mind, the devil of populistic 
liction overtops them all.—Northwestern Banker (Des Moines, Ia.). 





FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 





The details of the issues of negotiable securities have 
The Security Market not yet been completed for 1899 for all the countries of 
in 1899, . : . , 
the world, but some interesting estimates and details 
have appeared in several of the European journals. The Paris correspond- 
ent of the Moniteur des Interets Matérials, of January 4, puts the issues in 
England at 2,200,000,000 franes; in Germany, 1,720,000,000 franes; and in the 
United States at 5,320,000,000 franes. These figures generally exceed those 
of 1897 and 1898. In France the issues have been smaller, but appeals to in- 
vestors have been made upon the Paris market in favor of French and for- 
eign enterprises, for considerable loans for Indo-China, the Crédit Foncier, 
for China, for the City of Paris and for Roumania, which have been largely 
subscribed. The railway companies have continued to quietly issue their ob- 
ligations, several corporations have increased their capital, and others have 
found a market for stocks which had been locked up in their safes. 

Some of the details of the issues in France are presented in ‘‘ LZ’ Econo- 
miste Européen,” of January 5 and January 12. The new issues on the 
French market, including a number which were offered at the same time at 
Berlin, Brussels and other markets, were 950,387,007 franes ($185,000, 000). 
The national and municipal obligations offered were 391,940,770 franes; the 
other bonds, 378,381,237 franes.; and the stock, 180,065,000 franes. The 
largest single item was 500,000 bonds of the Crédit Foncier, par value 500 
frances, paying 2.60 per cent., and offered at 485 franes, making an amount of 
242,500,000 franes ($48,000,000). 

One of the most striking facts exhibited by the French figures is the small 
number of conversions, demonstrating the truth of the predictions of M. 
Georges de Laveleye and other economists a year or more ago, that the time 
for conversions was at anend. Only two cases were reported in France in 
1899—2,000,000 franes for the Biskra and Oued-Rihr Company, and 20,000,000 
francs for a foreign coal mining company. ; 

The securities introduced upon the Paris market, independently of those 
issued, reached a value of 740,361,915 franes, of which 224,856,780 franes 
were in national and municipal obligations, 99,728,975 franes in other bonds, 
and 415,776,160 franes in stock. Thesmall number of conversions is in strik- 
ing contrast with the record of 1897 and 1898, when the low rates for money 
resulted in conversions to the amount of 589,992,000 franes ($115,000,000) in 
the former year, and 933,879,374 franes ($182,000,000) in the latter year. The 
issues and introductions upon the Paris market combined amounted to 1,004,- 
550,000 franes in 1896, 451,900,375 franes in 1897, 1,332,963,028 franes in 1898, 
and 1,690,748,922 franes in 1899. The classification of 1898 showed national 
and municipal obligations to the amount of 563,123,958 franes and industrial 
and other private securities to the amount of 769,839,070 franes. Corres- 
ponding figures for 1899 were 616,797,550 frances and 1,073,951,372 francs. 
The effect of tight money and political considerations in depressing the 
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price of securities is discussed by Prof. Edmond Théry in “ L’ Economiste 
Européen,” of January 12. He takes up each year the leading securities 
quoted on the Paris Bourse and compares the nominal value with the market 
value on representative dates. There are about 60,000,000,000 franes of all 
classes of French securities, of which the par value of the 138 principal ones 
is 53,940,426,000 franes ($10,400,000,000). These securities had a market value 
on December 31, 1898, of 58,432,575,000 frances, which fell on June 30, 1899, 
to 57,731,643,000 franes, and on December 30, 1899, to 56,871,556,000 franes. 
The decline for the year, therefore, in market value, was 1,561,019,000 franes 
($302,500,000). 

The French rentes, or national securities, fell from 26,802,757,000 frances to 
26,102,284,000 franes—a loss of 700,473,000 franes—and French railway bonds 
fell from 15,948,851,000 franes to 15,381,824,000 franes—a loss of 567,027,000 
frances. Prof. Théry refers to the fall of the French three per cents from 
101.82 to 98.97 in relation to the fall of other national securities, and shows 
that the decline is smaller in the case of France than in that of England, 
Prussia or Russia. The English consols fell from 111.60, paying a revenue of 
2.46, to 101.55, paying arevenue of 2.70, while the Prussian three per cents 
fell from 94.20 to 88.70, and now pay a net revenue of 3.38. Prof. Théry thus 
explains the fall in these securities: 

‘‘ When the rate of discount was two per cent. at the Bank of France (from 1895 to 1897) 
and one and three-quarter per cent. outside the Bank, French capitalists naturally preferred 
to place their available funds in French rentes, in railway obligations guaranteed by the 
State, or in the bonds of the Crédit Foncier and the City of Paris, because the return upon 
these stable securities was larger than the product of discount and veports. Witha discount 
rate of four per cent. and over, the contrary influence has been felt, and not only has avail- 
able capital neglected securities paying a fixed return in order to go into more advantage- 
ous investments, but the holders of securities already placed have sought to obtain availa- 
ble cash by selling a part of their holdings. For the reasons of the solidarity of interna- 
tional markets which we have so often set forth, the economic phenomenon of the rise of 
the rate of the rental of money is general and has affected in different degrees all great 
countries at once.”’ 

The compilations of the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine,”’ reproduced in the 
‘* Economist ’’ of December 30, show a decline in the value of English secur- 
ities similar to that shown in France. The par value of 325 representative 
securities dealt in is £2,868,932,000 ($14,000,000,000). These securities fell in 
market value from £3,241,219,000 on December 19, 1898. to £3,121,417,000 on 
December 16, 1899—a loss of £119,802,000 ($575,000,000). The ‘‘ Economist ”’ 
discusses the detailed table, giving the different classes of securities affected 
in the following terms: 

‘*To a large extent this table may be left tospeak foritself. It may be pointed out, how 
ever, that the fall in British and Indian funds is largely represented by the decline in con- 
sols, which, from 11014 in the early part of the year, have been dealt as low as 9734. The 
setback has been due partly to the upward movement in monetary rates, and partly to the 
diversion of a portion of the sinking fund to current expenditure. The position of the 
money market also accounts for a good deal of the shrinkage in the values of most other 
securities, though among colenial Government stocks the war in South Africa and the dis- 
location of trade which it is causing is mainly responsible for the depreciation in Cape and 
Natal issues. 

Foreign Government bonds have attracted but little attention throughout the year, and 
interest in the international groups has chiefly centered in Spanish and Portuguese bonds, 
which find favor among French speculators, while among South and Central American 
issues the features have been the strength of Mexicans and the weakness of Argentine and 
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Brazilian bonds, especially the latter. Home railway securities, again, have with few ex. 
ceptions failed to secure much speculative attention during the year, for though gross traf- 
fics have kept up remarkably well, fears are entertained that the increases will be largely ab- 
sorbed, and in some instances fully absorbed, by augmented working expenses and fixed 
charges. Canadian railway securities have risen on balance, though closing much below 
the best points reached, and the same remark applies to American railroad shares, which 
have at times been greatly inflated, owing to the publication of improved gross traffics and 
the expectation of larger dividends.’’ 


The issues of new securities in Great Britain, as indicated by the applica- | 
tions for new capital, were £133,169,000 for 1899, against £150, 173,000 in 1898, 
and £157,289,000 in 1897. The third quarter of 1899 made the poorest show- 
ing, with applications of £19,291,000 as compared with £37,705,000 for the 
same quarter of 1898. The fourth quarter of 1899 showed applications for 
£25,765,000 as compared with £27,257,000 for the same quarter in 1898. The 
largest class of applications for the fourth quarter was £8,440,800 for manu- 
facturing companies, which was also the largest for the year, amounting to 
£14,367,300. The next largest items for the year were foreign railways, 
£11,853,600; foreign government loans, £9,900,000; British railways, £8,755, - 
600; breweries and distilleries, £8,524,700; colonial government loans, £7,398, - 
600; and Indian and colonial railways, £7,017,900. 


The pressure upon the European money market re- 

The Demand for —_jaxed at the beginning of the year, but it was only the 

Capital in Europe. . ey 

usual turn following the annual settlements and is not 
generally regarded as indicating permanent ease. The Bank of England on 
January 11 reduced its discount rate from six to five per cent.; the Bank of 
France, which had fixed a maximum rate of 44 per cent. on December 21, 
reduced its rate to four per cent. ; and the Imperial Bank of Germany, which 
fixed a seven per cent. rate at about the same time as the advance by the 
Bank of France, returned to six per cent. on January 12. Money is flowing 
into the Bank of England from the provinces, as it flows into New York from 
the country at the beginning of the year, but as the situation is viewed by 
the London ‘ Statist”? of January 13, ‘‘from the middle of February cash 
again flows into the provinces, and if we are then threatened with an export 
demand for the United States and elsewhere, the recovery in the value of 
money will be marked.” 

The manner in which the resources of the German market have been 
strained for more than a year is thus discussed in the ‘‘ Statist” in its issue of 
January 6: 

‘‘Twelve months ago the accommodation obtained in London was largely reduced. 
Then, however, America and France came to the assistance of Germany. But recently a 
good deal of the accommodation given by them has been withdrawn, so that the demand for 
money has been exceedingly great; and it is not surprising, accordingly, to find a very 
serious reduction in the cash and a very materia! increase in the loans and discounts, even 
compared with the corresponding date twelve months ago. But the period of real stringency 
is now over, and within the next week or two there will, no doubt, be a large return of coin 
and notes from the internal circulation and a considerable reduction in the loans. 

The withdrawal of foreign money from Germany places the trade of that country upon 
asounder basis, and lessens very materially the danger of troubles in the German money 
market. Very large withdrawals by either the French or the American bankers some time 
ago, if made suddenly, might have had a grave effect upon Berlin. Now that the with- 
drawals have been gradually effected, German enterprise is undoubtedly upon a safer 
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foundation. On the other hand, it is quite clear that the withdrawal of capital must have 
rather a depressing effect upon German trade. The great industrial enterprises, which have 
so multiplied of late, have proved to be sound, and they will survive. But new enterprises 
will necessarily be checked by the fact that foreign capital cannot be obtained as easily as 


formerly.”’ 


The extent of the pressure for capital in Germany and the activity of 
industry are indicated by some of the facts stated by the Berlin correspondent 
of ‘“ L’ Economiste Européen” in the issue of January 5. The Imperial Bank 
is expected to pay a dividend of ten per cent. for 1899, as compaired with 8.51 
per cent. in 1898; the Frankfurter Bank nine per cent., the same as 1898 ; 
the Berliner Bank, seven per cent.; and the Bavarian Mortgage Bank, nine 
percent. ‘‘The prosperity of the banks,” says the correspondent, ‘‘is only 
a reflection of the industrial prosperity. The balance sheets of all the rail- 
ways are excellent. The Prussian railways alone have received up to the end 
of November 907,347,000 marks ($215,000,000), or nearly 51,000,000 marks 
more than for the same period of 1898. Many industries, especially chemicals, 
will distribute dividends varying between thirteen and twenty per cent.” 

The demand for currency which has been created by the movement of 
capital is set forth in a striking manner by the comparison, presented by Prof. 
Théry in LZ’ Economiste Huropéen of January 12, of the gold reserve, loans. 
and discount rates of the leading banks of issue. His figures show a fall of 
the visible gold reserve of the seven leading banks from 6,384,000,000 franes 
at the close of 1898 to 5,950,000,000 franes at the close of 1899—a loss of 
434,000,000 franes ($86,000,000), while loans and discounts have swelled from 
5,169,000,000 franes to 6,206,000,000 franes—an increase of 1,037,000,000 franes. 
($200,000,000). The average discount rate at the banks cited increased from 
4.35 per cent. at the close of 1898 to 5.64 per cent. at the close of 1899. This 
record for the banks of issue is duplicated for the joint-stock and private 
banks. The four large banks of Paris showed an increase in loans from 
1,190,000,000 franes at the close of 1898 to 1,346,000,000 franes on November 
30, 1899, while their specie in hand or at the Bank of France fell from 259,- 
000,000 franes to 216,000,000 franes. The fact that the present reduction of 
the bank rate in London to five per cent. is probably only temporary is con- 
firmed by the ‘‘ Economist,’’ which declares, in its issue of January 13: 


‘‘ As, moreover, more gold is on its way here, the lowering of the official rate was fully 
justified, and it has been followed by a downward movement in the rates of the Bank of 
France and the German Imperial Bank. Thus the position all round has become easier. 
It will be a pity, however, if the fall in the value of money here is allowed to go much 
further at present, for more gold is wanted for South America. It looks as if shipments of 
the metal would have to be made to India, and the Continent would doubtless be glad to get 
back some of the gold that we have drawn thence during the past month or so. There is 
also the financing of the war, to be considered, although, of course, the Government borrow- 
ings will be largely offset by its disbursements. Altogether, therefore, the monetary posi- 
tion, although it has improved, is still such as to call for caution.” 









a The necessity of special provision for carrying on the 
African War, war in South Africa is frankly admitted by the London 
financial journals. Issues of war Treasury bills have 

already occurred to the amount of £7,500,000, the last offer being £1,000,000 
to the public on January 6, 1900. Some of the resources from which the 
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necessary funds can be obtained by borrowing are thus indicated in the 
London ‘‘ Statist”’ of January 6: 


‘* How much the Government will require to borrow in all no one can tell. The rogt 
moderate estimate of the cost of the war is £20,000,000, and it may possibly reach double 
that figure. With the Savings banks deposits behind it, the Government will not have to 
raise anything like the total sum needed in the open markets. In the future they will be 
able to lend the Government both the fresh Savings banks deposits and the considerable 
amounts received from the redemption of annuities, representing a payment of something 
like £4,000,000 of capital per annum. Were the total cost of the war to be £30,000,000, the 
Government would require to raise a further sum of about £20,000,000. Of this it would 
probably obtain some £10,000,000 from the National Debt Commissioners before the end of 
December, 1899. But whatever may be the cost of the war, and whatever its duration, the 
Government will have to raise some £5,000,000 from the market in April to pay the interest 
on the debt then due, should it in the meantime refrain from borrowing by utilizing its cur. 
rent income for war expenditures.,’’ 


The fact that borrowing may have to be supplanted by considerable in- 
crease of taxation is discussed by the ‘‘ Economist”’ of January 6, as follows: 


‘** All this means a good many millions added to our normal permanent expenditure, so 
many millions more that, notwithstanding the elasticity of the revenue, additional taxation 
is inevitable. This is a phase of imperialism which those who in the past have been talking 
lightly about pegging out claims for posterity have been too prone to leave out of sight. We 
shall have to face it now, and happily we are in a good condition to do so. Without any 
sensible effort we could raise an additional £5,000,000. A penny added to the income tax, 
an increase of a shilling a barrel to the beer duty, and the restoration of the tobacco duty 
to the point at which it stood before the recent reduction, from which consumers do not ap- 
pear to have derived any benefit, would more than suffice for that purpose. But consider- 
ations as to what form the new taxation should take may be left until our probable require- 
ments can be better estimated. It is sufficient for the moment to direct attention to the 
fact that rapidly as our revenue is growing, our requirements must now grow more rapidly 
still, and that we must consequently prepare ourselves for some additions to the national 
burdens.”’ 


The project for the creation of a central bank of issue 
The Swiss Central in Switzerland has been postponed for the present. 


Bank. 
This action was decided upon by the Council of the 


States at a meeting held on December 6. The president of the committee, 
charged with examining the project of a Bank of the Confederation, announced 
that the committee had carefully discussed the details of the project, but had 
become convinced that the time was not well chosen for further action. Thecom- 
mittee recognized the necessity of reform, but regarded the pending project 
as in the nature of a compromise. It was felt that these hybrid schemes 
often aroused criticisms and encountered difficulties from all sides, and that 
time was required to smooth away obstacles. A popular vote by referendum 
was considered inadvisable at a time when other other questions were before 
the people which were absorbing their attention. 

Speaking of the existing banks, the president of the committee, as quoted 
in ‘‘ L’Economiste Européen” of December 15, declared that the creation of a 
central bank would demand sacrifices on their part. These sacrifices would 
have their compensations, but for the moment they seemed formidable. It 
seemed desirable at present to calm popular disquiet, aroused by the rise of 
the interest rate and the state of the money market, before throwing a new 
project into the arena of the referendum. M. Houser, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Finances, sent to the President of the Council a communication de- 
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claring that the Federal Council insisted upon the urgency of putting in ex- 
ecution the constitutional provision for a central bank, and threw upon the 
Council of the States all the responsibility for delay; but in spite «: this 
declaration postponement was voted unanimous}y. 





The announcement that interest-bearing Treasury 
Abolishing Small Notes notes to the amount of 55,500,000 roubles ($28,000,000) 
en would be put in circulation in February by the Imperial 
Bank of Russia, at first aroused some suspicion that the Russian Treasury was 
in need of funds to meet ordinary expenses. In view of the fact that within 
eighteen months several hundred million roubles in bank notes have been with- 
drawn from circulation, this explanation did not seem wellfounded. The true 
reason for the issue, according to the London ‘‘ Statist ” of January 13, is the 
determination of the Russian Government to withdraw all the small rouble 
notes which are in circulation. Some of the aspects of the plan are thus dis- 
cussed by the ‘‘ Statist:”’ 


‘‘ By the act of 1844, as our readers will recollect, the Bank of England is forbidden to 
issue notes of less denomination than £5. And the Bank of France now issues no notes of 
lower denomination than 100 francs, or £4. With these two great examples before it, the 
Imperial Bank of Russia has come to the conclusion that true banking policy requires that 
the small notes shall be called in and cancelled, and that as much gold as possible shall be 
forced into circulation. But the Russian public is very unwilling to accept gold. It has so 
long been used to paper that it prefers notes to coin. They are much easier toremit from 
place to place. They can be carried about much more handily, and they weigh practically 
nothing. Although, then, the Government has called in the small notes, we believe, up to 
five roubles, or half a sovereign, the public do not pay the notes in, and the Government, 
therefore, has hit upon the device of offering notes to which coupons are attached, and which 
bear three per cent. interest, as an inducement to the holders of bank notes to pay in the 
latter. 

It will be understood that the three per cent. notes are not legal tender in the full sense 
of the phrase, for no private person can be compelled to accept them. But, on the other 
hand, the Imperial Treasury and all offices of the Imperial Bank accept the notes in full 
payment of all dues to which they are entitled. The notes, therefore, are practically as 
good as gold, and yet they cannot be forced upon anybody who does not care to have them. 
It may further be added that this is not the first time such notes have been issued. There 
are already in circulation about an equal amount of such notes; in fact, three per cent. 
notes are very similar to our own old Exchequer bonds. They run usually for about two 
years. They bear a moderate rate of interest, and there are coupons attached.”’ 





Several steps in harmony with modern financial pol- 
— of Russia and joy in bringing the strength of the central bank to the 
e Money Market. chapel ge 28 
support of credit in times of crisis, were taken by the 
Imperial Bank of Russia during the autumn and winter. An Imperial re- 
script was published in the ‘‘ Official Messenger,’ pointing out that the high 
price for capital was universal and was accentuated by the war in South 
Africa, but that the development of industry, while absorbing large amounts 
of capital, would eventually prove beneficial to the country. It was suggested 
that the antiquated laws governing the stock exchanges and joint-stock com- 
panies would soon be revised. More important from a banking point of view 
were the measures authorized by the Minister of Finance and set forth in de- 
tail in ‘‘ Z’ Heonomiste Europeén” of December 29. 
The Bank was authorized temporarily, until March 1, 1900, to open cred- 
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its and accord loans on the pledge of securities without a national guaranty, 
but offering satisfactory security. The amount to be loaned on such securi- 
ties was limited to sixty per cent. on stock and seventy-five per cent. on bonds 
of the average quarterly minimum of their value according to the quotations. 
on the exchange. 

The most important illustration of the tendency towards solidarity of op- 
erations was the creation of a syndicate of the principal banks and bankers 
of St. Petersburg, who pledged a capital of 5,500,000 roubles ($2,800,000) 
for the purpose of buying certain securities in order to prevent too sharp a 
fall, resulting not from the real decline of the enterprises represented, but 
from the throwing upon the market of securities, even in small lots, at times 
when they could not find immediate buyers. The money required by the 
syndicate is advanced by the Imperial Bank, but under a pledge by the mem- 
bers of the syndicate to make good to the bank any losses by the operation. 
The affairs of the syndicate are directed by a committee of five members un- 
der the presidency of the Governor of the Imperial Bank. 

A third step taken by the Minister of Finance was to authorize the Impe- 
rial Bank to open credits in favor of the private banks upon the pledge of 
commercial paper of small patrons of these banks, who are not admitted 
to discount at the Imperial Bank and enjoy only a limited credit. These 
rediscounts were authorized only at a rate of ten per cent., must be ac- 
cepted by the branches of the Imperial Bank, and only half the risk of loss 
is assumed by the Bank. 

The Imperial Bank was also authorized to extend from three to eight 
months the maturity of paper rediscounted for the private banks and to cut 
oft the interest upon ordinary and special current accounts from November 
22, 1899. These measures, while coming from the Government, are similar 
in general character to those adopted in England in serious crises, with the 
approval of the Government and the Bank of England and imitated more 
or less on the Continent. 

While these energetic measures of the Finance Minister, M. de Witte, have 
done much to relieve the money market in St. Petersburg and Moscow, the 
opinion is expressed by the London ‘‘ Statist,” in its issue of December 9, 
that Russia has spread out somewhat too far in proportion to her resources. 
The ‘‘Statist ” says, in discussing the syndicate project for sustaining secur- 
ities and the general financial conditions in Russia: 

‘*It will be remembered that the crisis has caused a very great fall in securities, and 
many of the holders find themselves pressed by their creditors ; and in the present condition 
of things, if some relief were not afforded they might be forced practically to throw away 
their property. The action of the Finance Minister assures them of such a price as will, at 
all events, relieve their worst anxieties. But the crisis is very severe, and probably will con- 
tinue so for a good while yet. 

The condition of Russia just now is worth the very careful attention of politicians, as 
well as of all persons interested in the money and the stock markets. It will be recollected 
that about ten years ago, or little more, the credit of Russia was raised very high by the in- 
terposition of France. The French bankers and French investors, in fact, bought such im- 
mense amounts of Russian securities and lent such vast sums to the Russian Government 
that suddenly the credit of the Empire was raised in a most striking manner. As long as the 
purses of the French investors could be drawn upon freely by the Russian Government, the 
credit remained good, and Russia was able to adopt a very imposing attitude in regard to 
other countries. But of late French investors have been growing shy ; and although every 
now and then small loans are made, it is impossible to place a very largeloanin France. It 
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is possible, of course, that the attitude of the French people may change, and that by and 
by it will be possible to place another big loan ; but if not the embarrassments of Russia are 
sure toinerease. She cannot borrowelsewhere. In this country, in Germany, and in the 
United States the activity of trade is such that, even if investors were wiliing to invest, there 
would still be too much demand for available capital to allow of the success of a great Rus- 
sian loan. If France, therefore, dries up, Russia will be unable to go on borrowing. 

But while France is growing more and more unwilling to iend, and other countries are 
altogether refusing to lend, the needs of Russia are steadily growing. She is reorganizing 
herarmy. She is building a great railway across the Asiatic Continent to the Pacific. She 
is constructing other railways on a very considerable scale. She is extending her territory 
on a colossal scale. Recently, for example, she has practically absorbed Manchuria. She is 
active in Persia, in Turkey, on the borders of Afghanistan, in Abyssinia, and goodness 
knows how many other places ; in addition to all this there is a dreadful famine raging for 
the second year within her own borders. The sufferings of the people are very great ; and 
no doubt the Russian Government is affording more or less assistance. But instead of de- 
voting all its energies to development of the material resources of the Empire, it is rushing 
wildly into all kinds of risky adventures abroad, involving immenseexpenditure. Howlong 
all this will last, and what it will lead up to, are questions which we need not attempt to an- 
swer here.”’ 


; The suggestion that a central bank of issue should 
a ay be established in British India seems to have taken 
panies root. The Indian Government has commnnicated with 
the chambers of commerce and conferences have been going on between the 
Treasury officials and leading merchants. Mr. Hambro, who was a member 
of the Indian Currency Commission, was one of the first to suggest a gov- 
erning bank, with special reference to regulating the currency, and the adop- 
tion of the gold standard in India. The efforts of the Government accu- 
mulated gold to the amount of 70,000,000 rupees ($23,000,000) on November 
22, 1899, according tothe London ‘‘ Economist ” of December 23, as compared 
with holdings of only 2,500,000 rupees on March 31, 1898. The silver fund 
has also increased. Thus considerable progress has been made in the accu- 
mulation of a reserve, and it has been possible to expand the note issue, 
which is based upon securities to the amount of £10,000,000, and full depos- 
its of gold or silver coin or bullion for the excess. The note circulation in- 
creased from £19,683,000, on March 31, 1898, to £26,409,000 on November 22, 
1899. Notwithstanding this increase in the monetary supply, difficulty con- 
tinues to be caused by the restricted currency system of India. The ‘‘Sta- 
tist” of December 30, 1899, thus discusses the project for a State bank in 
India: 


‘Tf the proposed Bank of India is to have the exclusive right to issue notes, as the Bank 
of France for example, it can no doubt materially assist the Government in carrying through 
its monetary revolution, though whether it can ultimately succeed is an entirely different 
question. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce seems to be of the opinion that a great State 
bank would be able to increase materially the note circulation of India. That is a matter on 
which it would be rash for those who are not intimately acquainted with the trade proce- 
dure of India generally to express an opinion. It is possible, of course, that British resi- 
dents in India might use Bank of India notes very freely, and more largely than they use 
the Government notes; but, after all, the British in India are a handful, and it is doubtful 
whether circulation of the notes among the natives could be largely increased within an early 
date. The natives do not use bankers to a large extent. They are given to hoarding, 
they have little confidence in foreigners, and, to say the least, it would require a consid- 
erable time before their habits could be completely changed. Still, it is, of course, possi- 
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ble that the note circulation might be augmented, and the opinion of sucha body as the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the point is not to be set aside lightly. 

When we pass from the currency and the note circulation to the employment of the re. 
sources of the proposed Bank of India, we are on very much more slippery ground. In 
what way is the proposed bank to employ its resources? If it is to have a moderate capi- 
tal it might, of course, absorb the existing banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, and 
might continue to do the work they are already performing. Possibly it might give some 
more assistance to trade. But the three banks referred to are well managed ; we do not re- 
member any serious complaints of their neglect of trade, and we do not see how an amal- 
gamation of the banks, with an additional infusion of capital, could very largely add to the 
accommodation now given—at least, how it could do so with safety. The three great Pregi- 
dency banks accommodate, notonly the British community, but the great native capitalists, 
and especially the great native bankers. Would a Bank of India be in a position to cater 
for the smaller native traders, and, if it were to undertake the work, would it be able to at- 
tract the confidence of the natives? It would be a very important work if it could be done; 
but the country would have to be covered by a network of branches. Undoubtedly, ifthe 
proposed bank is to have a large number of branches, it may, provided it be efficiently 
managed, doa most valuable work.’’ : 


An interesting statement of the proportion of stock 
ya 4 ee companies founded in Great Britain which are not sue- 
cessful is presented in the annual report of the Inspector- 
‘General in Companies Liquidation for 1898, which is partly given in the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Economist ” for December 9, last. The record of new companies insti- 
tuted in 1898 was 4,653, of which 1,742 have gone into liquidation and 865 
have been removed from the register on other grounds, many of thei dying 
before the completion of their capital and without liquidation. This left 
only 2,046 going companies for the year. The corresponding figures of 1897 
were somewhat better, the applications for charters being 5,229 and the sur- 
vivors 2,945. A record for the five years beginning with 1894 and ending with 
1898 shows liquidations of 6,652 companies with a capital of £243,121,058. 
The compulsory liquidations were 523, with a capital of £15,000,476 ; the 
liquidations under supervision were 246, with a capital of £7,892,415 ; and 
the voluntary liquidations were 5,883, with a capital of £220,228, 167. 

The effect of the voluntary liquidation, as pointed out by the Inspector- 
General, is to avoid independent investigation into the cause of failure and 
the history of the company’s transactions. Another result of the privacy 
secured by this method is that there is no record as to the financial results 
realized, although it is known that they are disastrous. Particulars are given 
of 121 out of the 125 compulsory liquidations in 1898, in which there was in- 
volved a capital, including vendors’ shares, of £3,209,481, and the outcome 
of these is a loss, as estimated by the liquidators, of £3,487,647, of which 
£2,958,143 falls upon the shareholders and £529,504 upon creditors. 

Returns are also available for 1,261 companies whose liquidation began in 
1896. These companies had a paid-up capital of £46,573,529, but details were 
not available in the case of 252, with a paid-up capital of £8,191,543. The 
“* Economist” reasons from the known to the unknown figures of total losses 
by company liquidation as follows: 


‘‘ From this it will be seen that the estimated loss on the liquidation of the 675 compa- 
nies in Class I, witha paid-up capital of £21,307,692, was £15,205,411; and if we estimate 
the same proportion of loss in the case of the 252 companies in Class III, with a capital of 
£8,191,543 in regard to which complete information has not been obtained, we arrive at al 
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additional sum of about £5,846,000, which raises the total estimated loss on all the 1,261 
companies to a little over £21,000,000. The loss, that is, amounted to over forty-six per 
cent. of the capital involved. If we goa step further and calculate the amount of this per- 
centage upon the £243,121,000 of capital involved in the liquidations of the five years end- 
ing 1898, we get a total of over £111,800,000 as representing the loss resulting from the com- 
pany liquidations of the past quinguennium. That is a figure which may well startle those 
who have been belittling the need for a reform of the Companies Acts, and doing their best 
to emasculate any new legislation.’’ 


The remarkable rapidity with which savings deposits. 
The Growth of = are accumulating in Europe is illustrated by the opera- 
Savings Dep — tions of the banks of Italy, one of the poorest of civilized 
countries and most oppressed by taxation for an overgrown military estab- 
lishment. The official figures of the ordinary Savings banks at the close of 
1898 show deposits of 1,383,879,000 lire ($270,000,000), standing to the credit 
of 1,593,959 accounts. The largest deposits were in Lombardy, where the 
amount was 585,697,000 lire to the credit of 558,853 accounts. The total de- 
posits during 1898 were 510,112,000 lire, while the withdrawals were 487,- 
268,000 lire, representing a net gain of about 23,000,000 lire ($4,400,000). 
The amount to the credit of depositors at the close of 1897 was 1,361,035,- 
867 lire. | 

This statement of the deposits in the ordinary Savings banks is separate 
from the figures for the postal Savings banks, which were given in the BANK- 
ERS’ MAGAZINE for January. Later reports show that these postal Savings 
deposits in Italy reached on September 30, 1899, 611,307,274 lire ($120,000, 000), 
to the credit of 3,593,584 accounts—an increase of 59,683,911 lire, and 409,- 
308 accounts over the same date in 1898. The total of Italian savings for 
both classes of banks amounts, therefore, to nearly $400,000,000. 

The little Duchy of Luxembourg has a savings system with thirty-five 
branches, which pay interest at the rate of three per cent. The total de- 
posits rose from 10,636,131 franes on December 31, 1896, to 12,404,914 franes 
at the close of 1897, and 13,878,669 franes ($2,700,000) at the close of 1898. 
The number of accounts rose from 19,950 for 1896 to 22,745 for 1897, and 
25,384 for 1898. The average deposits were 533 francs in 1896, 545 franes in 
1897, and 547 franes in 1898. The resources of the Savings banks were val- 
ued at 14,233,532 franes on December 31, 1898. There is also a savings sys- 
tem for school children, which showed 32,233 accounts at the close of 1898, 
with deposits of 242,359 franes ($48,000). 

The Russian Savings banks have shown some relaxation in their new de- 
posits during the last few months. The total deposits on September 30, 1899, 
were 580,331,000 roubles ($308,500,000), to the credit of 3,045,358 accounts. 
The total deposits on July 31, 1899, were 579,031,000 roubles, while on No- 
vember 30, 1898, they were only 518,537,000 roubles ($270,000,000). 

The character and distribution of the Russian Savings deposits are analyzed 
in the Bulletin Russe de Statistique for September last as the deposits existed 
on January 1, 1898. The net amount at that time was 466,159,000 roubles 
($242,000,000) standing to the credit of 2,449,270 accounts. The number of 
accounts held by landed proprietors was 25,961, with deposits of 6,665,400 
roubles; agricultural laborers, 430,522 accounts, with deposits of 77,669,600 
roubles; town industries, 256,471 accounts, with deposits of 38,678,400 rou- 
bles; factory laborers, 99,626 accounts, with deposits of 13,727,400 roubles; 
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domestics, 244,877 accounts, with deposits of 34,121,300 roubles; merchants 
and tradesmen, 184,217 accounts, with deposits of 39,042,000 roubles; the 
clergy, 114,306 accounts, with deposits of 37,130,900 roubles; army officers, 
34,090 accounts, with deposits of 7,645,800 roubles; soldiers, 101,870 accounts, 
with deposits of 9,663,800 roubles; civil employees, 141,240 accounts, with de- 
posits of 27,879,500 roubles. There are also considerable deposits for miscel- 
laneous classes. The industrial region of Central Russia leads in saving de- 
posits, with 545,364 accounts, representing deposits of 100,735,300 roubles, 
The agricultural district of Central Russia ranks next, with 313,145 accounts, 
representing 73,062,800 roubles. The St. Petersburg district is third, with 
278,177 accounts, representing deposits of 44,134,600 roubles. Southern Rus- 
sia comes fourth with 206,980 accounts, representing deposits of 39,163,000 
roubles. Most of the resources of the Savings banks are in the National 
bonds, the bonds of mortgage banks, or the securities of the Government 


railways. 


The great demands which have been made during the 
oat a Methods jast few years upon German capital give importance to 
ree the devices which are being adopted by the Govern- 
ment and the banks to develop the use of credit. Thedeposit system has not 
been nearly so well extended in Germany as in Great Britain and the United 
States, and the banks have been compelled to meet growing demands very 
fargely by the increase of capital rather than the normal growth of deposits. 
The transactions of the Imperial Bank in its current account business have 
grown in a marked degree since 1876, but the transactions for the year 1898 
were only about $30,000,000, which is a mere trifle in comparison with the 
record of English and American banks. Another resource for economizing 
the use of currency is thus discussed by the Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Economist ”’ in the issue of December 9 : 

‘¢ The system of postal checks, which was first brought forward by the Government last 
winter, in a teutative way, has now been definitely adopted by the post office, and it will be 
set in operation soon. It is confidently expected that this measure will work a very consid- 
erable revolution in the German money market. It will give an immense impetus to the 
use of checks in making small payments. Payment by check is still comparatively rare in 
Germany, except where rather large amounts are involved ; but the use of these instruments 
of exchange has been making rapid progress since the organization of the Reichsbank. 
From now on the small tradesmen and many other people will find it to their advantage to 
keep an account with the post office, in order to enjoy the cheap facilities it will offer for 
making and receiving paymentsof money. This fact will, of itself, have a great effect in 
giving mobility to the circulation ; but a still greater effect in this direction will doubtless 
follow from the arrangement that the moneys accumulated by the post office through the 
new system are to be turned over directly to the Reichsbank. The bank will thus be brought 
into much more intimate relations with the money market, as well as with the people, than 
ever before.’’ 


The issue of about 100,000,000 franes in five per cent. 

——— Roumanian Treasury bonds running for five years by a 

' syndicate of French and German banks and bankers, 

which occurred early in December, proved a marked success. The bonds 
were sold at about ninety to the syndicate. They were offered to the puolic 
at 94.50, and were largely oversubscribed in Berlin and the other points at 
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which the offer was made. The incident is declared of great interest by the 
London ‘‘ Statist” of December 9, ‘‘as probably it will make this method of 
assisting governments in temporary difficulties much more popular than it 
has hitherto been.” The London journal continues : 


‘‘We believe, indeed, that this is the first instance in which Treasury bonds or bills 
have been sold to the public. Of course, both Treasury bonds and Treasury bills have for 
a long time past been issued by embarrassed Governments. But hitherto they have been 
taken and have been retained by banks, financial houses, and great capitalists. It is a com- 
pletely new departure to offer them to the investing public, and it is remarkable that the 
issue has been so muchof asuccess. For one would think that a security maturing in five 
years would not be especially attractive to the ordinary investor. Of course, it is true that 
the Roumanian Government has always met its engagements, and therefore is in high 
credit. But all the same a five years’ bond does not appear attractive, except to those who 
are specially familiar with such matters. As the bonds, however, were offered at a con- 
siderable discount, no sinking fund has to be formed to cover a premium. 

It is expected that the success of the issue will help to tide the Berlin money market 
over the next three or four weeks, which naturally arethe most tryiug of the whole year. At 
the end of the year there is everywhere and aiways more or less pressure for money ; and 
that the pressure should be exceptionally great just now is to be anticipated. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the subscription for these bonds will enable the great Berlin bankers 
interested to relieve the market on a considerable scale. It may be argued that money was 
already somewhere or other in the banks, and probably, therefore, was available for money 
market purposes. But that does not in the least follow. In the first place, the subscrip- 
tions may have come largely from France and other wealthy investing countries; and, in 
the second place, even in Germany itself the deposit system is not as developed as it is 
with ourselves, and it does not at all follow necessarily, therefore, that even the German 
subs:riptions were already in the banks.’’ 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


—The Governor of the Bank of France informed the Minister of Finance in 
December that five branches and eight auxiliary bureaus of the!Bank began op- 
erations on the eighteenth of that month. The creation of these branches ful- 
filled the obligations imposed upon the Bank by the law renewing its charter. 
Within two years there have been opened thirty-two branches; and thirty 
auxiliary bureaus, giving banking facilities to eighty-nine new towns and 
creating sixty new associated communities. 


—A new contract was voted at the last session of the Spanish Cortes between 
the Treasury and the Bank of Spain, in regard to the floating debt. The 
Bank will continue to perform the Treasury service for five years, ending 
December 31, 1904, which arrangement may be prolonged from year to year 
with the consent of the parties. The credit opened on=behalf of} the Treas- 
ury will not exceed 75,000,000 pesetas at the beginning of each year, and the 
balance in favor of the Bank is required to be paid in specie. C. A. C. 








EVIDENTLY A BRYANITE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine : 

Sik :—Some funny things occur among bank correspondents where there is an acquaint- 
ance which justifies a little pleasantry in the course of business. The other day a promi- 
nent banker in one of the Southern cities, who is a great admirer of Bryan, asked the follow- 
ing conundrum at the bottom of his letter: 

‘What would you think of a man who got you to cash a check on a bank in an inland 
town, and when asked to take it up after it had been returned unpaid, would say that ‘I 
Won't do it, it is none of my look out?’ ”’ 


The reply was, ‘* Your conundrum is easily answered. The man was evidently a 
Bryanite,”? J. W. F. 
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BANK FIDELITY BONDS. 





The origin of many a custom isso lost in the mists of the past as to render 
a search for such beginning hopeless. Who can say when one man first 
agreed to answer for the debt, doing or default of another; but the effect of 
such suretyship, who does notknow ? Solomon’s statement of the condition 
of one who has “‘ signed ”’ for a friend, is most forcible : 


‘* My son, if thou be surety for thy friend, if thou has stricken thy 


hand with a stranger, 
Thou art snared with the words of thy mouth, thou art taken with 


the words of thy mouth. 
Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself, when thou art come 


into the hand of thy friend ; go, humble thyself, and make sure thy 


friend. 
Give not sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids. 
Deliver thyself asa roe from the hand of the hunter, and as a bird 


from the hand of the fowler.”—Proverbs, VI, 1-5. 


Twenty-six centuries later Sir Walter Raleigh says: 


‘‘ Tf any desire thee to be his surety, give him a part of what thou 
hast to spare; if he press thee farther, he is not thy friend at all, for 
friendship rather chooseth harm to itself, than offereth it. Ifthou be 
bound for a stranger, thou art a fool; if fora merchant, thou puttest 
thy estate to learn to swim; if for a churchman, he hath no inherit- 
ance; if for a lawyer, he will find an evasion by a syllable or word 
to abuse thee; if for a poor man, thou mayst pay it thyself; if for a 
rich man, he needs not; therefore, from suretyship, as from man- 
-slayer or enchanter, bless thyself; for the best profit and return will 
be this, that if thou foree him for whom thou art bound, to pay it 

. himself, he will become thy enemy; if thou use to pay it thyself, thou 
- wilt become a beggar.”’ 


A recent short Associated Press dispatch says: ‘‘,The Supreme Court has 
just handed down a decision which affirms the liability of the sureties of de- 
faulting Treasurer ——. The bondsmen in this case will have between three 
and four hundred thousand dollars to pay.” 

At the time of Solomon, or even of Sir Walter Raleigh, the insurance 
principle had not been applied to guaranteeing man’s fidelity, but in the full- 
ness of time companies were formed, that, for consideration, would perform 
this service for those whom they considered worthy applicants. They meta 
long-felt want, and a profitable business opened to them. 

From few companies and sinall beginnings, there are now some twelve or 
fifteen companies doing business in this country, and their assets run into 
millions, and their annual assumption of risks run into hundreds of millions. 


PRACTICE OF BANKS TAKING BONDS. 


Banks quite generally require security for the fidelity of officers and em- 
ployees. Many bankers undoubtedly prefer that this security should be in 
the form of personal bonds. One very prominent Eastern banker expressed 
this view of the case, when he said : ‘‘ We don’t want any young man in our 
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employ who has not got friends willing and able to furnish his bonds,” and in 
support of his view related two or three experiences which had come under 
his notice, where the friends of defaulting employees had made up shortages 
in full, even where they exceeded the amounts of bonds that had been fur- 
nished. Theoretically there is apparently no stronger influence tending to keep 
a man in the paths of rectitude than the knowledge that his departure there- 
from is to be fraught with damage to his nearest friends and relatives. But 
even this thought has not prevented many a young man from making a 
moral shipwreck. Were the position of the banker quoted generally taken 
by banks, it would result in the young man possessing rich friends having 
open to him situations not obtainable by the man of equally high character, 
and sometimes of superior mental equipment and training, but lacking the 
one necessity, viz., wealthy connections. 















EXTENT OF CORPORATE BONDING. 


Statistics gathered in the past year indicate that an estimate of from 
seventy-five to one hundred millions of dollars are to-day at risk on the fidelity 
of bank officers and clerks in the banks of this country, is entirely eonserva- 
tive, and while the insurance of fidelity of bank employees is but a small 
fraction of the total business of guarantee companies, it is the only portion 
that will be considered at this time. 































LAW ON THIS SUBJECT ENTIRELY MODERN. 


It may be fairly said that corporate fidelity insurance is a product of this 
generation; indeed, the law of the subject has been almost wholly made, so 
far as this country is concerned, during the present decade. The 1889 edition 
of the English and American Encyclopedia of Law does not cite a single 
United States decision, in either Federal or State courts, and May’s two- 
volume work on Insurance, bearing the imprint of 1891, has but seven pages 
on fidelity insurance, and is equally bare of American citation; and so rap- 
idly have changes taken place in this branch of insurance, that the kind of 
insurance referred to in this work, under this heading, is scarcely known to- 
day in this country, some of it being already antiquated, and some forms. 
attempted in England never having been transplanted to America. 





NATURE OF THE CONTRACT. 


Is a fidelity insurance bond a contract of suretyship, or one of insurance? 
In the writer’s opinion it may be safely said to be one of insurance; if so, 
then of course it is to be construed much more liberally than if of suretyship 
only. For suretyship is always most narrowly construed and may never be 
stretched to cover that which its most exact construction would not permit 
its covering. This question of construction is fundamental in its importance, 
and whether it has been recognized by banks’‘or not, the attorneys represent- 
ing fidelity companies have always been keenly alive to it. It is not strange, 
therefore, that some companies insist that the bonded employee shall sign 
each bond as Principal, while they undersign as Surety. The correspondence 
of a loss claimant and a leading fidelity company, in a case decided in the 
United States Supreme Court, throws a flood of light on this subject. 

The company asks, ‘‘ Will you also please inform me where George N.O’ Brien 
is at present, and whether you have made a formal demand upon him for the 
anount alleged to be due, and whether he has refused to pay the same; also 
4 
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the date of said demand; and if made in writing will you please send us a 
copy of said demand and furnish a copy to our inspector?” 

The claimant responds, ‘‘ With regard to G. N. O’Brien, no action has 
been brought against him, because he is execution proof.” This shows that 
under other circumstances it might have been necessary to exhaust all reme- 
dies against the principal before looking to the surety, had the court viewed 
the question as one of suretyship only. Butin this case the highest court in 
the land held the contract to be one of insurance, and this has been quite 
the uniform holding of our court. The following is quoted at length, as it 
seems to enunciate so much good law and in language of great perspicuity : 


‘*'The old-fashioned bond to secure fidelity of trust administration 
being a contract of suretyship, strictly, and not of indemnifying in- 
surance, in the expansion of the modern contrivance of organizing 
incorporated companies to furnish a guaranty of fidelity, these con- 
tracts naturally took the form of a bond, as these do, rather than 
that of a policy of insurance. But as to this subject matter of 
indemnity, as well as to the multitude of others formerly covered by 
bonds to which the principle of insurance is being so comprehen- 
sively applied, the general object is that of a protection as broad at 
least as that afforded by the old-fashioned bond, the form of which 
has been assumed, and for which the modern contrivance is intended 
to be a substitute. Marine, fire, or life insurance against the destruc- 
tive forces of nature is not quite the same thing as an insurance 
against the dangers of dishonesty, and the risk being of an entirely 
different nature, the courts must interpret the contract in view of 
this difference, applying the words used to the purpose of covering 
the peculiarities of the risk assumed on the one hand, and on the 
other intended to be discarded or shifted to others. And if these 
new contracts, whatever their form, are to be turned into contracts 
of insurance, the courts will be careful not to again perplex them- 
selves with regrettable technicalities of law such as have some- 
times crept into the older contracts of insurance, and have required 
statutes for their removal. In marine, fire, and life insurance it is 
not an unreasonable assumption that the owner knows more inti- 
mately than others can know the conditions which are material to 
the risk assumed, and it is therefore not unreasonable to require him 
to disclose those conditions to the insurer, and to hold him strictly 
to that duty. But in an insurance like this the insurer and the in- 
sured deal at arm’s length with each other, and upon a plane of equal 
opportunity for information. Indeed, the risk does not depend so 
much on conditions of fact as upon a mere judgment about human 
character in the subject of insurance—his individuality of meral 
qualities. About this the insurer can inform himself, and the assured 
is not presumed to Know anything, as in the case of the owner of a 
property or a life which has been insured. Hence it is not unreason- 
able to hold the insurer to his risk in the broadest sense that is re- 
quired to indemnify the assured for any loss by dishonesty which 
falls fairly within the employment of the person whose honesty is 
guaranteed, and to permit no escape except by lines of retreat or 
avenues of deliverance clearly defined, well marked and mutually 
understood as part of the contract, evidenced by the use of unam- 
biguous language for that purpose. It would be contrary to public 
policy to inconsiderately allow the protection afforded by this new 
insurance to the vast business interests of the country, in public 
administration, or elsewhere, to be endangered by any lesser indem- 
nity than that of the old form by bond, which is being so rapidly 
displaced, the new contracts being offered by the companies as 
superior to the old in safety.” (Gwarantee Co. vs. Savings Bank, 
80 Fed. 766.) 
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FORMS OF BONDS. 


There are three principal forms of bonds being issued to-day; 1st, the 
Individual Bond; 2nd, the Schedule Bond, and 3rd, the Blanket Bond. The 
first two forms are issued by nearly all companies; the latter by one only. 

The individual bond, as its name implies, guarantees the honesty of one 
man. Its chief advantage is, that it pertains only to one, and in case of loss 
and suit no matters relating to the other employees of the bank would nec- 
essarily be brought into court. 

The schedule bond insures a number of employees and the names of the 
parties thus bonded, instead of appearing in the bond, are in a schedule which 
is referred to and made a part of the bond. Among the advantages of this 
form are: One man may be covered from one date, and one from another, and 
for different amounts, and names may be added from time to time and other 
names may be dropped from the schedule. Another advantage of this form 
over the individual bond may be illustrated by reference to the following case. 
Three men, all bonded in the same company, had access to a package of inoney 
that was stolen. The loser did not know which of the three men was guilty, 
and the inspectors of the company could not find out. Under the schedule 
form the insured would certainly have a much easier task to collect his money 
than if holding three separate bonds; in the latter case the question would 
be, which bond tosue on. If suit is brought on the wrong bond the company 
is not liable, and he who sues may be held in damages for libeling a perfectly 
honest and innocent man. 

The blanket bond has some of the elements of the schedule bond, but cov- 
ers all the men named in the schedule for a fixed sum. The messenger boy, 
the Cashier and President, and all holding rank between the extremes, are 
insured for the same amount, say $5,000, $10,000 or $25,000, as the case may be. 

As it is issued by one company only, a discussion of its provisions here 
would be out of place. The agents of that company can present its strong 
points to prospective insurers, and the agents of competing companies have not 
been slow in pointing out what they consider its defects. 


SCOPE OF CONTRACT. 


This should be clearly set forth, viz., to reimburse the employer for any 
loss resulting from dishonesty of employee, whether it be by loss of the prop- 
erty of insured or of property entrusted to the bank for custody. This latter 
clause is most important. Many companies closely limit their liability under 
this clause by stipulating that the dishonesty shall be ‘‘in connection with the 
duties pertaining to the office or position to which the employee has been 
appointed.” 

THE BOND OR CONTRACT—ITs BAsIs. 

The proper consideration for a fidelity bond is money moving to the com- 
pany, but there is a tendency to name as the basis-of the bond certain state- 
nents ade either in the application or in other papers known as ‘‘ employer's 
statements,” which the company generally make the insured warrant, and 
contracts have been seen which contained provisions making the policies void 
from the beginning if these statements do not prove true. Such a basis for 
a contract is most dangerous. Very few bankers realize that there is such a 
basis in their contracts; the statements are kept by the company, the pro- 
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visions of these statements are wholly forgotten or lost sight of by the em- 
ployer; the statements may be true so far as known to the employer, and 
yet not be true in fact, or they may contain warranties that while true when 
made, ceased to be true later, and by failure to notify the company of some 
changed condition, absolutely defeat recovery under the policy despite the 
fact that the insured has nothing in hand to call his attention to the necessity 
of such notice. Again, it might readily happen that the statements of the 
application were capable of double construction. The next clause in a policy 
generally specifies who are 
THE PARTIES, 

and these are commonly set forth with entire clearness. They are the En- 
ployer to whom the bond runs, the Company who furnish the bond, and the 
Employee whose fidelity is guaranteed. The bond must be examined most 
carefully as to the latter, for he is usually bonded as a bookkeeper, a teller, a 
collection clerk or messenger, and being so bonded the company is entitled to 
notice of any change in his position, of his doing any work not customarily done 
by a man in the position whose title he holds, or of any performance of double 
duties, as where, during the sickness of a pookmeaper, the teller keeps the 
books in addition to doing his own work. 

The necessities of business, sickness, absences, ete., often require more or 
less shifting of help in a bank, and the bonding of a man only in a certain 
narrow and circumscribed capacity is a very great mistake on the part of the 
employer, and a very wide door of escape for a company. It is claimed that 
while the premium rates for the various positions are substantially the same, 
there are more defalcations in certain positions than in others. While in 
other positions the average loss is higher to each defaleation, etc., so that it 
might be claimed by the insurer that if a defaulter was doing other work than 
he was bonded for, the company was thereby released, and an examination 
of the authorities on suretyship lends color to sucha contention. (See A. D. 
T. Co. vs. Lennig, 21 Atl. 162 ; Bank vs. Yard, 24 Atl. 635; Fidelity Co. vs. 
Lawler, 64 Minn. 144; same case, 66 No. W. 143.) 


AMBIGUOUS BONDS. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota in construing a bond, the case being 
Fidelity Co. vs. Hickhoff, 63 Minn. 170, also reported in the 30th L. R. A. 586, 
say: ‘‘ Whoever drafted this bond used language very loosely, and employed 
a great many words to express or else conceal very few ideas.” 

This recalls the old Scotch preacher, who, reading the Scripture lesson, 
came to the passage, ‘‘ I said in my haste, ‘ All men are liars.’” He stopped, 
wiped his spectacles, and said, as though musing to himself, but loud enough 
to be heard by the congregation, ‘‘ Ay, Davy, if ye had lived noo, ye might 
ha’ said it at your leisure.”’ 

So had our Supreme Court occasion to study the provisions of many of 
the bonds on which banks must look for their seventy-five to a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, should defaults occur, it is believed that thereafter no expres- 
sions of surprise would be heard emanating from them, because a bond con- 
tained loose language and that other language concealed the meaning most 
adroitly. 

NEED OF KNOWING CONDITIONS. 

Now, while it is doubtless true that an insurance contract will be most 

strictly construed against the company that issues it, and that where language 
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eapable of double construction is used, the meaning most favorable to the 
insured will be adopted, yet the bond or policy is a contract and the courts as 
arule will not vary or alter its plain terms. 

An eminent insurance editor, commenting on a litigated case where as he 
thought an accident company had pleaded successfully a very technical de- 
fence said, in substance: 

Doubtless a company might issue a policy which by its terms 
should indemnify the insured only for an injury resulting from being 


run over by ared-headed girl riding on a white horse, but doubtless the 
public does not understand that such are the provisions of an accident 


policy. 


So it may prove that bank fidelity bonds are not in all respects what they 
have been conceived to be. 

With some fifteen companies in the field, each with numerous policy forms, 
but all drawn for and on behalf of the company, with the business placed in 
banks largely because of personal solicitation of the agent, or because an 
officer of the bank is on a local board, or because of a favorable premium, 
or perhaps because of the feeling that any insurance issued by a solvent com- 
pany is superior to the unknown quantity of a personal bond, or perhaps a 
combination of all these reasons with others, it is not surprising that there 
should be bonds drawn with clauses that make a camel’s transit through the 
eye of a needle a simpler matter than enforcing a claim that the company com- 
tests. But it is a matter of surprise that there are so many. 


QUESTIONABLE OR OBJECTIONABLE CLAUSES. 


Among the clauses to which special attention is called are some that have 
eost the insured from a few hundred dollars to many thousands of dollars, 
and whose presence in any contract cannot but be regarded as a serious men- 
ace to anyone accepting such contract: 


First.—‘*‘ Any misstatement or suppression of a material fact in any state- 
ment or certificate furnished to the company by or on behalf of the employer, 
either prior or subsequent to the issue of this bond, or in any claim made 
hereunder, will render this bond void from the beginning.” 


What renders the bond void (mere waste paper) from the beginning ? 
Any misstatement, no matter how honestly made, it not being liinited by in- 
tention to deceive. Must such misstatement be made in writing? Thisis not 
made necessary by the clause. So some verbal statement made to an agent 
may turn up to entirely defeat recovery. When must it be made? At any 
time; such as prior to the issue of the bond, subsequently thereto, or even 
when making claim thereunder. Must there even be a misstatement in order 
to render the bond void? No. The suppression of any material fact is 
sufficient. 

Who shall say what facts are material, and who in the ordinary affairs of 
life would think of all facts that some other person might at a later date 
claim should have been disclosed and were material? 

Of course all such statements should be at once certified back by the 
company to the employer, to be filed with the bond to show at once and in 
full what the whole contract actually is. But this has not been the practice 
of the companies so far as we know. 
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Second.—‘‘ That this bond is issued on the express understanding that the 
accounts of each employee to be covered hereunder have, as far as it is pos- 
sible to be ascertained, been found correct at the date of the issue of the com- 
pany’s guarantee on his behalf.” 


It is very proper indeed that prior to the issue of the bond on any 
employee, his work should be thoroughly checked up; in fact, such a check 
is of great importance to the insured, as will appear later. But the check 
here required by the company is not merely that it shall be thorough, but 
practically demands that every check that is possible shall be resorted to. So 
that the bank which has had a most thorough audit, may yet find it has not 
taken some one particular method of checking up, and so have come short of 
the requirements of the bond. ‘ 

Third.—‘‘ That the employer shall at once notify the company on hearing 
or becoming aware of any of said employees being or having been engaged or 
associated in speculation * * * during the currency of this bond.” 

What is the speculation that is so carefully guarded against? Speculation 
may be of two kinds: one of a gambling nature, such as dealing in options 
on grain, provisions, etc., by one not in that line of business. But this is not 
by any means the common signification of the word. Judge Rapallo says, in 
Coleman vs. Eyre, 45 N. Y. 38: ‘* The plaintiff was interested to the extent 
of one-fourth in the profits or losses of a shipment of coffee undertaken by 
him jointly with other parties. The speculation resulted in a loss;” clearly 
referring to a legitimate business enterprise. Webster defines speculation as 
‘‘The act or practice of buying land or goods, ete., in expectation of a rise in 
price and of selling them at an advance, as distinguished from regular trade in 
which the profit is the difference between retail and wholesale prices, or the 
difference of price in the place where the goods are purchased and the place 
where they are to be carried for market.”’ 

So the company, in attempting to close the door on gambling, has practi- 
cally inserted a clause that emasculates the whole bond. 

Fourth.—‘‘ Whereas, the employer has been appointed to the position of 
, the company will reimburse the employer the amount of any 
loss not exceeding dollars (the amount of the bond) which shall 


be sustained by the employer by reason of any act of fraud committed by the 
employee during the currency of this bond, in connection with the duties of 


said appointment.” 

The teller is bonded as the teller, the bookkeeper as the bookkeeper, ete. 
Suppose now the bookkeeper goes to the teller’s department, and on plea 
of business, or even for a moment’s chat, during which time the teller’s 
attention is called by some customer coming to his window, the bookkeeper 
abstracts from the cash a package of money, surely this taking of the money 
was not ‘‘in connection with the duties of said appointment ”’ as bookkeeper, 
and apparently in this case the company might escape payment on this 
technicality. But probably they could not successfully defend an action on 
the facts as given, and this view is sustained by the dictum in the ease of A. 
T. D. Co. vs. Lennig, 21 Atl. 162, where the Court says, of a man who was 
not bonded as Cashier: ‘‘If taking advantage of trust reposed in him he had 
stolen from the cash drawer, the surety on his bond would be held.” 








Fifth.—‘‘The company agrees to pay any loss covered by the bond within 
three months next after notice, accompanied by satisfactory proof of a loss.” 
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Who would like to warrant that the bank would be able to prepare a sat- 

isfactory proof of loss? This recalls the story of Daniel Webster’s youth; 
when mowing with a scythe, he went repeatedly with it to his father, claim- 
ing that its hang was not satisfactory. Again and again the father changed 
the hang of the scythe in a vain attempt to make it satisfactory to Daniel. 
Finally, his patience worn out, he told Daniel to hang it himself, which he 
proceeded to do—on the limb of a tree, while he went fishing. Strange as it 
may seem, however, this very clause was cited by the Supreme Court of the 
United States against a company that employed it, the court holding that if 
the proof of loss was satisfactory to the bank making it, it complied with the 
provisions of the bond in the case at bar. This, however, could not be the 
holding on numerous other clauses of a similar purport, but where the pro- 
vision is distinctly made that ‘‘the proof shall be to the satisfaction of the 
directors of the guarantee company,” or, ‘‘to the satisfaction of the officers 
of the surety company,” ete. A much fairer clause is, ‘‘the company shall 
be entitled to eall for all reasonable particulars and proofs of the correctness. 
of such claim.” 

Siath.—‘* The company shall not be liable for any fraudulent or dishonest: 
act a 5 yaaa prior to a period of twelve months before the date of discovery 
thereof.”’ 

No matter how long a bond containing this clause may be in force, or how 
many times renewed, no recovery can be had for any act committed twelve 
months and one day, or more, before the discovery thereof. This is certainly 
a non-continuity form, with the fact most plainly stated. 

Embezzlers, quite uniformly, attempt to locate their shortages further 
back than the actual date of the occurrence; and the reason for this desire 
is plain, viz., that the statute of limitations shall have run so long as to bar 
prosecution for their crime, and with a bond containing this clause it is also 
of the utmost importance to the company to have the shortage located as of 
a date prior to the twelve months preceding discovery. 

The bond should contain nothing that would seem to make embezzler and 
the company have a common interest, antagonistic to the employer, and a 
bond with a continuity clause, under which the company is liable for the em- 
ployee’s acts from the original date of issue, and so long as the bond is renewed 
and continued, leaves for the company no such loophole of escape from lia- 
bility as the non-continuity form affords, and is of material value to the 
assured. 

Seventh.—‘* That if the employer shall hold any guarantee bond or other 
security against the loss covered hereby in addition to this bond, the company 
shall in the event of loss be liable to pay only such proportion thereof as the 
ee of this bond bears to the amount of such other security and this bond 

gether. 

Why should such a clause as this be inserted in a policy ? Has the com- 
pany not charged a premium for the full amount of its insurance? Would 
it not be entitled to proceed against any other surety if it paid the loss in 
full, to the amount it is bound? But what is the practical effect of such a 
clause? Suppose a teller furnished a corporate bond, for, say, $10,000, but a 
by-law of the bank requires the man occupying this position to furnish total 
security of $25,000, and to comply with this requirement he gives an addi- 
tional bond of $15,000 with personal security. By lapse of time this second 
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bond becomes worthless by the changed financial conditions of the sureties, 
The teller now defaults for $10,000, but as you have a perfectly good corpor- | 
ate bond for this amount you feel yourself amply protected; until, confronted 
with this clause you find, despite the fact that the premium has been paid for 
years on a $10,000 policy, you can only recover the ratio that $10,000 bears to 
the full amount of security furnished, which is forty per cent., and the com- 
pany is liable to you only for $4,000—this clause having saved them $6,000 
and cost you the same amount. The lawyer who inserted that clause in the 
bond knew what he was about. 


Eighth.—‘‘ And provided also, that if the employed shall become a de- 
faulter under circumstances which may afford ground for laying of criminal 
information against him, and for which the employer intends making or 
makes claim on the company, the employer shall, if, and when requested by 
the company, or its representative at the cost of the company, afford and 
render every information, evidence, aid and assistance (not pecuniary) capa- 
ble of being afforded by the employer, either for the purpose of prosecuting, 
bringing to justice, and convicting the employed for any criminal offense 
which may be substantiated,” ete. 


This is a most ingenious clause. Very early inthe history of fidelity in- 
surance, an Irish court held (see Supreme Court of Judiciature, 9 Ins. Law 
J. 160) that a company might insist on this clause before recovery could be 
had. 

Through the defaleation of an employee a banker eupedenced a small loss 
for which he was covered by a bond that had this or a similar clause in it. 
The company upon notice of the loss sent an inspector; this clause and the 
very grave dangers of any attempt to arrest the man were pointed out to the 
banker, the liability of failure to convict, and the possibility of resulting liti- 
gation against the bank in case conviction was not had, were both suggested. 
Suffice it to say, the company did not pay the loss, the banker recovering by 
contribution of the friends of the defaulter. But he had a different concep- 
tion of what that clause meant from what he had theretofore, and he 
looked up some new bonds that had no such clause inthem. It may be readily 
seen how such a clause as this would have affected the contract in the case 
hereinbefore referred to, where neither employer nor company was able to say 
which of the three men, each having access to the package which was stolen, 
was in fact the guilty party. 


Ninth.—‘‘ No action, suit or proceeding at law or in equity shall be had or 
maintained upon this bond unless the same be commenced within one year 
from the time of making claim for the loss upon which such action, suit or 


proceeding is based.” 


At first sight it might seem that one year is ample time in which to bring 
any action that is necessary to enforce the liability under a fidelity bond. 
The danger, however, is that no matter how able the lawyers may be em- 
ployed, some defect in the pleadings may be discovered that would entitle the 
company to a nonsuit. For instance, a prominent case in Georgia occurred, 
where the plaintiffs alleged that they had complied with the requirements of 
the policy, and under this pleading they attempted to prove that in one mate- 
rial particular the company had waived its right. The court held this to be 
a fatal variance between the proofs and the pleadings. Now, suppose the 
insured be thrown out of court on some such technicality, when he gets to 
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+he door of the court the next time he practically finds notice posted there: 
‘‘Too late ! Ye cannot enter now.” 

Tenth.—‘‘If at any time after the beginning of the term for which this 
bond is written, the employer suspect, or, if there comes to the notice or 
knowledge of the employer, any act, fact or information tending to iridicate 
that the employee is or may be unreliable, deceitful, dishonest or unworthy 
of confidence, or that he is intemperate, gambling or indulging in other vices, 
the employer shall immediately so notify the company in writing at its prin- 
cipal offices, and if the employer fail or neglect so to do, the company shall 
not be liable for any act of the employee thereafter committed.” 


It will be noticed that the employer is bound to communicate not only 
what he may become aware of, that is, his knowledge, but also his suspicion. 
And these, the courts hold, very correctly, to be two different and distinct 
things. Norneed these suspicions herein called for be necessarily well founded. 
It is difficult to imagine a good banker who would assent to such a clause as 
this, for it is one of the attributes of a good banker that he shall know all that 
is possible about his employees, watch them, counsel them, and if you will, 
some times suspect them; when, for instance, he finds they are indulging 
some expensive taste, or when he sees them in company of which he does not 
approve. Investigation may show that the former is the employee’s one 
luxury and diversion, and is not in any sense indicative of the general condi- 
tion, and in the latter case that the meeting was purely casual, and that as a 
matter of fact only the most limited acquaintance exists between the parties. 
Now, the banker who without such investigation conveys such suspicion to a 
fidelity company, does not merit the confidence and goodwill of his employ- 
ees, which is so essential to success, nor could he long maintain it. 

It is impossible to point out all the dangerous or questionable clauses in 
all the numerous bonds issued, nor is it intended or desired to do so. 

Dangerous as many of the provisions heretofore mentioned are believed 
to be, the last one to which reference will be made seems to be the most dan- 
gerous of all: 


Eleventh.—‘‘ And it is expressly understood and agreed that the company 
shall in no way be held liable hereunder to make good any loss which may 
accrue to the employer by reason of any act or thing done, or left undone, 
by the employee in obedience to, or in pursuance of, any direction, instruc- 
tion, or authorization conveyed to and received by him from the employer 
or its duly authorized officer in that behalf.” 

Let a conspiracy to defraud exist in a bank, and let it but contain the 
President, Cashier or Assistant Cashier, in collusion with it matters not how 
many subordinates working with such superior officer, whatever the inferi- 
iors might do fraudulently would be done with the knowledge or direction or 
authorization of such superior officer. 

When this state of facts is proved, if the courts were to uphold a strict 
construction of the bond, the company would be liable only for the amount 
of bond of the highest officer guilty of participation in the default. This is 
not as it should be. 

In a recent case that was never litigated substantially this question arose. 
The President and Cashier of a bank, both bonded for a large amount, each 
defrauded the bank with the knowledge of the other. The President's bond 
was paid, and the Cashier’s bond was not paid. It is believed, however, that 
had this case been taken to the courts, the liability of the company for the 
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acts of the Cashier would have been fully upheld, as the courts look with 
little favor on any attempt to impose liability on a corporation for the acts 
of co-employees where there is partnership in crime. This view is brought out in 
the cases of Surety Co. vs. Pauly, 170 U. S. Sup. Ct. 133-160, and also of 
Fidelity Co. vs. Gate City National Bank, 97 Ga. 634. 

But no banker will knowingly take a contract that has init a clause under 
which the insurer may deny liability, although he does not believe their posi- 
tions well taken, when it may be necessary to go to the supreme court to test 
the question. 


LEADING AMERICAN CASES. 


Those who desire to make a study of this question are referred to the fol- 
lowing, which are believed to be the leading cases that have been decided in 
this country up to the present time, viz.: The Guarantee Co. of North Amer- 
ica vs. The Mechanics’ Savings Bank, etc., 80 Fed. Rep. 766 ; Fidelity Co, 
vs. Gate City National Bank, 97 Ga. 634; American Surety Co. vs. Pauly, 170: 
U. 8S. Sup. Court, 133-160; Zhe Fidelity Co. vs. Hickhoff, 63 Minn. 170, and 
the cases cited and referred to under these five cases mentioned. Attention 
is also called to the second edition of the American and English Encyclope- 
dia of Law, 13th Vol., p. 3. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


A default in a bank is always a serious matter. The public regard it as an 
evidence of bad management, lack of proper system, lack of proper super- 
vision of the affairs of the bank, or as an indication that the men in charge 
are not as good judges of men as they should be. When the loss is promptly 
made good by recovery on a fidelity bond, some of the stigma attached to 
the loss is taken away, but where recovery is not had, the feeling of distrust 
is naturally increased and intensified. 

If, therefore, every bond were taken with a realizing sense that it might 
have to be enforeed—nay, if it were taken with the belief that it would have 
to be looked to, and the banker at the same time keenly felt that his busi- 
ness reputation would be seriously impaired if the bond proved defective, it 
is believed that this year of grace, nineteen hundred, would be the last to 
witness the acceptance of bank bonds containing such clauses and conditions 
as herein pointed out. 

St. PAuL, February 3, 1900. A. C. ANDERSON. 








CHICAGO SMITH’S FoRTUNE.—In a bedroom over the Reform Club there long lived an old 
gentlemen who was known as ‘‘ Chicago Smith.’’ His personal expenditure could not for 
years have exceeded £200 per annum; but report said that he was rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and that the chief desire of his life was to die the richest man in Eng- 
land. A few weeks ago he did die. Particulars of his will appearedin the newspapers, and 
greatly to the surprise of those who knew him, it was proved at less than £60,000. Was 
Chicago Smith afrand? Had he been honored on false pretenses as a mine of wealth? 
Not at all. He left about nine million pounds. All this was in house property in Chicago, 
and real estate abroad owned by an Englishman, pays in England neither estate nor legacy 
duty. Ofthis vast fortune, Mr. Smith left £3,000,000 to a nephew and the same amount to 
a married niece, and he also left them residuary legatees; this will bring them in another 
million each. The remaining million was left in various legacies.—London Truth. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 





YASHIER—AUTHORITY TO BORROW MONEY. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, October 20, 1899. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CORUNNA, MICH., vs. MICHIGAN CITY BANK. 

. The Cashier of a State bank organized under Chapter 23 of the Laws of 1890 has no 
authority to borrow money, unless it is especially given by the board of directors. 

2, One who seeks to charge a banking corporation organized under said act upon a loan 
made by one of its officers must show that such officer had express authority from the 
directors to make the loan, or that it was ratified by them. 

. The plaintiff seeks to recover the amount due upon four notes, which are admitted to be 
forgeries as to the makers, which notes it claims to have rediscounted for the defendant 
in reliance upon the latter’s promise to pay plaintiff the amounts they call for, when 
they became due. Plaintiff dealt with defendant’s Cashier only. Held, under the facts 
stated in the opinion, that the transaction wasaloan. Held, further, that inasmuch as 
it does not appear that the Cashier was authorized to make such loan by the directors 
of the defendant bank, or that his acts were ratified by them, the defendant is not liable 


therefor. 
(Syllabus by the Court.) 


YounG, J.: The First National Bank, of Corunna, Mich., sues the Michi- 
gan City Bank to recover the amount due upon ¢ertain promissory notes 
which it alleges it purchased from said bank in due course of business, and for 
value. It is conceded that the notes were forgeries as to the makers. 

Plaintiff states its cause of action in three counts—the first upon a pur- 
chase; second, upon defendant’s indorsement of the notes; and, third, upon 
a separate written guaranty of payment. The answer of defendant denies 
that it sold, indorsed, or guaranteed the payment of said notes. A jury was 
waived, and the case was tried to the court, resulting in findings and a judg- 
ment favorable to the defendant. Plaintiff appeals, and the ease is here for 
trial anew. 

It is undisputed that all of the transactions which took place between the 
plaintiff and defendant upon which the alleged liability of the defendant is 
based were had with one H. B. Cram, who purported to be defendant’s Cash- 
ier, and to be acting as such in such transactions as occurred. It is not 
claimed by plaintiff that it did any portion of the business with any other 
person or officer of the defendant bank, and it does not appear that there ever 
was any dealing between the plaintiff and defendant other than that here in 
question; so that the entire alleged liability of the defendant is based upon: 
the acts of Cram. 
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The defendant is organized under Chapter 23 of the Laws of 1890, providing 
for the organization and government of State banks. Its certificate of 
authority, authorizing it to commence the business of banking, was issued by’ 
the Secretary of State on January 23, 1893. Prior to that time the stock- 
holders had named its directors in the articles of association. There is no 
record of a formal meeting of the directors for any purpose until June 6, 1893, 
when a President and Vice-President were elected, and B. H. Cram was also 
elected as Cashier. 

It is admitted by the defendant, however, that it had been doing a bank- 
fing business since April 6, and that during such time Cram acted as Cashier, 
with the knowledge and consent of the directors. Plaintiff contends that he 
cacted as Cashier with the same consent and knowledge on the part of the 
directors prior to April 6, and at all times after the bank was organized to do 
business. Whether his assumption of authority to act as Cashier during this 
earlier period was with the consent and knowledge of the directors, is a mooted 
question of fact, to which counsel for both parties have devoted much atten- 
tion. The view which we take of the limitations upon a Cashier’s authority 
to bind his bank to the obligations which are here sought to be enforced, is 
necessarily decisive of the case, and renders a determination of this disputed 
question unnecessary. 

It may be assumed that Cram was at all times the Cashier of defendant 
bank, and that he was clothed with the usual authority of Cashiers. Never- 
theless, in our opinion, his acts, which are here relied upon to create a liabil- 
ity against the defendant, are so far beyond the ordinary duties and implied 
authority of a Cashier that they do not bind the corporation, unless it is 
shown that he was specially authorized by the directors to do what he did, 
or unless his acts have been ratified by them. 

The transaction was this: Early in the winter of 1893, Cram ealled at 
plaintiff's bank to interest it in discounting some paper for the defendant bank. 
It seems that plaintiff's Cashier then orally agreed to rediscount a reasonable 
amount, and that the plaintiff then and at all times relied wholly upon Cram’s 
promise that the defendant would itself pay all of the notes it should redis- 
eount, when they becamedue. After this conversation, on February 22, 1893, 
Cram wrote plaintiff as follows: 

‘‘Tf we make a deal, we guaranty all paper, and will pay all paper as fast 
as it becomes due. You send the notes to this bank for collection, and, as 
fast as they become due, we will send you New York draft for same.”’ 

Plaintiff's reply seems to have been favorable, for on February 27 Cram 
mailed to it fourteen notes, aggregating in amount $2,527, and in his letter 
accompanying them said: 

‘*T note what you say in regard to discounts. These notes are all due next 
fall, and, as I told you before, we will send New York draft for these as fast 
as they become due.” 

Some time after receiving these notes, plaintiff remitted for them by send- 
ing two drafts drawn upon its New York correspondent, payable to H. B. 
Cram, Cashier. It sent $1,050 March 16, and $1,477 on April 7. Both drafts 
were received by Cram, and were deposited by him in the National German- 
American Bank, of St. Paul, to the credit of an account which the evidence 
shows he carried there in the name of the Michigan City Bank, and were paid 
by the New York bank, and charged to plaintiff's account, in due course of 
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business. When the notes matured, plaintiff sent them to the defendant ‘‘ for 
payment.” Upon their receipt, Cram wrote to plaintiff, using this language: 
‘‘T will remit to you on the 13th of this month on the past-due discounts; ” 
and on November 13 he sent plaintiff a New York draft for $1,889.58, cover- 
ing the amount due on nine of the notes. On January 25, 1894, Cram sent 
plaintiff fourteen other notes, requesting it to discount them, and, after taking 
out the balance due on the notes formerly discounted, to remit the balance.. 
Plaintiff selected four notes out of the fourteen, which amounted to $773. 64.. 
Out of this amount it reserved the balance due it, which was $743.60, and for 
the excess sent its draft on a Chicago bank, payable to H. B. Cram, Cashier, 
in the letter returning the notes not discounted. This small draft was 
deposietd by Cram in the Grand Forks National Bank to the credit of the 
defendant. 

These four notes so selected are the ones described in the complaint. It 
is conceded that they have not been paid, and that they, as well as all of the 
notes sent by Cram, were forgeries as to the makers. None of these notes 
appear to have been listed upon the books of the bank. It appears that 
Cram’s dishonest methods were discovered some time after he drew the draft 
upon defendant’s funds for the $1,889.58 remitted to plaintiff, and his resigna- 
tion as Cashier was obtained by the directors; but it was some time later be- 
fore any of the officers of the bank knew of the existence of the four notes 
in suit, or that plaintiff held other notes which it claimed to have discounted 
for defendant through Cram, as Cashier. 

We have stated the facts thus fully to show that this transaction was in- 
tended and understood by plaintiff to be merely a rediscount by it of certain 
paper which it supposed belonged to the defendant, and to be due to the lat- 
ter from its customers. This, we take it, is not an unusual transaction be- 
tween banks, and is one of the methods resorted to by them for lending and 
borrowing money. 

A bank whose necessities require it to raise funds for use usually secures. 
them either by giving its own direct obligation or by rediscounting its custo- 
mers’ paper, with an accompanying promise to take it up when it is due, as 
was done in this case. Either method creates an obligation of the borrowing 
bank, which is represented by the note given or the notes discounted. Both 
are nethods of borrowing money. It is apparent that the plaintiff, to en- 
force its demands against the defendant, must show that the obligations which 
Crain undertook to make on behalf of the banking corporation which he rep- 
resented in the capacity of Cashier were either authorized by its directors, or 
that his acts, if unauthorized, were ratified by them, or it must appear that 
he had the authority to borrow money and enter into the obligations in ques- 
tion by virtue of his authority as Cashier, and independent of any authori- 
zation or ratification. It is not claimed that any special authority was given 
to him, and there is an entire failure to show that his acts: have been ratified ; 
so that the liability of defendant depends upon the single question of Crain’s: 
power to bind defendant for a loan ostensibly negotiated for it arising out of 
his general authority as Cashier. 

Both reason and judicial interpretation lead us to deny that he had such 
authority. Chapter 23 of the Laws of 1890, under which the defendant is. 
organized, is copied from the National Banking Act. That portion of the 
act relating to the powers of banks is found in subdivision 7 of Section 4 of 
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said chapter, and is the same as Rev. St. U. S. § 5,136, par. 7, and reads as 
follows: 

‘* To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers or agents, 
subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking, by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, drafts and other evidences of debt, by receiving deposits, 
by buying and selling exchange, coin and bullion, by loaning money on per- 
sonal security.”’ 

To this the parent statute has added the power of obtaining, issuing and 
circulating notes. The question oi the borrowing power of a banking cor- 
poration under this section, and the lawful manner of its exercise, was squarely 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Bank vs. Arm- 
strong (152 U. 8. 346, 14 Sup. Ct. 572, decided in 1893), and it was then held 
that the borrowing of money was so much out of the course of legitimate 
banking that those making a loan to a bank must see to it that the officer 
assuming to act had special authority to act. After quoting Rev. St. U.S. 
§ 5,136, par. 7, the Court said: ‘*‘The power to borrow money or to give 
notes is not expressly given by the act. The business of the bank is to lend, 
not to borrow, money; to discount the notes of others, not to get its own 
notes discounted. Still, as was said by the Court in the case of First Na- 
tional Bank vs. National Exchange Bank (92 U. 8. 127), ‘authority is given 
in the act to transact such a banking business as is specified, and all neces- 
sary powers to carry it on are granted. These powers are such as are re- 
quired to meet all the legitimate demands of the business, and to enable a 
bank to conduct its affairs within the scope of its charter, safely and pru- 
dently. This necessarily implies the right of a bank to incur liabilities in 
the regular course of its business, as well as to become the creditor of others.’ 
Nor do we doubt that a bank, in certain circumstances, may become a tem- 
porary borrower of money. Yet such transactions would be so much out of 
the course of ordinary and legitimate banking as to require those making the 
Joan to see that the officer or agent acting for the bank had special authority 
to borrow money.”’ 

It is true that the official whose action was in question in this case was 
the Vice-President, but there was evidence which went to show that he was 
the principal executive officer of the bank; and the Court, in its opinion, 
assumed that he was, but said that ‘‘it is yet obvious that the Vice-President, 
however general his powers, could not exercise such a power unless specially 
authorized so to do, and it is equally obvious that persons dealing with a 
bank are presumed to know the extent of the general powers of the officers.” 

Later the cireuit court of appeals, Sixth circuit, in Bank vs. Armstrong 
(13 C. C. A. 47, 65 Fed. 573), in following this case, refers to it as holding 
that ‘‘the borrowing of money by a bank, though not illegal, is so much out 
of the course of ordinary and legitimate banking business as to require those 
making the loan to see to it that the officer or agent acting for the bank 
had special authority to borrow money, and that where no such special 
authority appears, and no ratification of the unauthorized act is shown, the 
bank is not liable.” 

Further on in its opinion, that Court, after citing copiously from State 
courts, said: ‘‘ The effect of the foregoing cases is that it is within the 
usual course of banking business for a bank to borrow money, and that the 
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generally recognized authority of the Cashier or managing officer of the bank 
extends to making such loans, and that therefore any one dealing with 
such officer has the right to rely on the existence of such authority unless 
the contrary appears;” and then adds: ‘‘The effect of the decision in Bank 
vs. Armstrong is to make the above rule as to the authority of a Cashier 
to borrow money for the bank inapplicable to National banks.” 

In view of the close relationship of our statute under which defendant 
exists with the National Banking Act from which it is admitted the act 
of 1890 is copied, these decisions are, we think, decisive as to the author- 
ity of a Cashier of a State bank organized under this law to borrow money ; 
and we have no hesitation in adopting their interpretation, which appeals 
to us as both sound and salutary. 

The district court gave plaintiff judgment for $30.04, with seven per cent. 
interest from January 29, 1894, for the small draft which was sent by it on 
that date, and deposited to defendant’s credit in the Grand Forks National 
Bank. This we do not disturb. The judgment of the district court is affirmed. 
All coneur. 





CHECKS—ASSIGNMENT OF FUND—PAYMENT. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, November 23, 1899. 
Cc. M. HENDERSON & CO. vs. UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
A bank will not be obligated to pay a check in a sum greater than the amount to the credit 
of the drawer in his account with the bank, nor does the check operate as a transfer or 


an assignment of the lesser amount of the account. 
(Syllabus by the Court.) 





HARRISON, C. J.: The plaintiff, also plaintiff in error in this action, com- 
menced in the District Court of Douglas county, alleged for cause that one 
C. E. Wilson, being indebted to it in the sum of $716.22, drew in its favor, 
and delivered to it, a check for said amount on the Commercial State Bank 
of Crawford, this State, which check was deposited for collection with the 
National Bank of America of Chicago, and by it forwarded to the defendant 
bank for collection, and by it forwarded to the Crawford Banking Company, 
of Crawford, Neb., for collection, and by it collected; that the last-mentioned 
bank drew its check on the defendant bank, payable to the order of M. T. 
Barlow, Cashier of the defendant bank. | 

On the day the check was received by the defendant, the Crawford Bank- 
ing Company had on deposit with the defendant $569.82. The check when 
received, was stamped ‘‘ Paid.” This was on the morning of December 10, 
1894, about 9 o’clock. 

The defendant held two notes of $500 each against the Crawford Banking 
Company, which, however, were not due on the date last stated, and during 
the day, at a time later than the reception and stamping of the check, can- 
celed the mark or stamp of ‘* Paid,” and applied the funds of the Crawford 
Banking Company on deposit with defendant in payment on the unmatured 
debts of the banking company to defendant. Demand on defendant for 
payment to plaintiff of the amount of the deposit with defendant in favor of 
the banking company at the time of the reception of the check was pleaded ; 
also a refusal of such payment. 

The answer of defendant, after some preliminary statements, of which fur- 
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ther notice is unnecessary, was as follows: ‘‘Admits the indebtedness of Wil- 
son to plaintiff, as therein alleged; admits the execution of the check therein, 
mentioned, and that said check was transmitted to this defendant, and by 
this defendant transmitted to the Crawford Banking Company, as in said 
amended petition alleged; admits that the said Crawford Banking Company 
accounted for said collection by inclosing to this defendant a check for $715.52 
on this defendant to the order of M. T. Barlow, Cashier; that said M. T. Barlow 
then was, and now is, the Cashier of this defendant, but this defendant denies. 
that at the time said check was received by this defendant the said Crawford 
Banking Company had any account whatever to its credit with this defend- 
ant. This defendant admits that the said check was stamped and marked 
‘Paid,’ but denies that the same was stamped and marked ‘Paid’ by this 
defendant, and alleges that the said check was stamped and marked ‘ Paid” 
by a clerk, who had no authority whatever to pay said check, or bind this. 
defendant in respect thereto; and that the same was placed thereon by wmis- 
take of fact, and in error, and that the same was not the act of this defend- 
ant, or binding upon this defendant. 

This defendant further alleges that during all the times mentioned in the 
amended petition of the plaintiff herein, and fora long time prior thereto, 
there prevailed and was in the city of Omaha, where this defendant does busi- 
ness, and throughout the State of Nebraska, and in said city of Crawford, 
and among bankers generally, and there is now among bankers in said city 
and State and elsewhere, a general custom to credit upon indebtedness, 
whether due or otherwise, held by a bank, the funds in the possession of the 
bank, the deposit to the credit of a debtor, whenever said debtor becomes or 
is insolvent; that said custom was well known to the parties hereto and said 
Bank of Crawford, and all the parties mentioned in the amended petition 
herein, and that all the transactions named in said amended petition were taken 
and had with reference to said custom, and subject to the same, and with full 
knowledge thereof, and in complete acquiescence therein. Defendant fur- 
ther denies each and every allegation in said petition contained not herein 
admitted to be true.” To this answer there was no reply. A trial resulted 
in a judgment for defendant. 

The plaintiff in an error proceeding to this court, contends that the check 
of the Crawford Banking Company on defendant operated as an assign- 
ment of the amount of the former’s deposit with the latter; that, as against 
the plaintiff’s rights, the defendant could not apply the amount of said de- 
posit in payment of the debts of the Crawford Banking Company to 
defendant not then due; that defendant could not refuse payment to plain- 
tiff of the amount of the deposit, although it was less than the sum for 
which the check called. It had been decided by this court that: ‘‘A check 
drawn on funds in a bank is an appropriation of the amount of the check 
in favor of the holder thereof, in effect, an assignment of the amount of 
the check, and the holder, upon refusal of the bank to pay the same 
where such funds have not been drawn out before its presentation, may 
bring an action thereon in his own name. (Fonner vs. Smith, 31 Neb. 107, 
47 N. W. 632,11 L. R. A. 528. See, also, Columbia Nat. Bank vs. German 
Nat. Bank, 56 Neb. 803, 77 N. W. 346.) 

And further: ‘‘As against the holder of a check against an account of a 
depositor the bank of deposit may not apply the amount of the account to 
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the payment of the indebtedness of the depositor to the bank which is not 
yet due, although the depositor may be insolvent.” (Columbia Nat. Bank 
vs. German Nat. Bank, supra.) 

But in each of the cases just cited the amount of the deposit to the credit 
of the drawer of the check exceeded the sum stated in the check. In the 
ease at bar the amount on deposit was less than the amount of the check, 
and, the check being for a sum greater than stood to the credit of the drawer, 
the bank was under no obligation to pay the check, or to make the partial 
payment. The check was not operative as an assignment, since the funds 
were not present to meet it. The bank was not obligated to pay it, in whole 
or in part, and it did not transfer the fund. (Rouse vs. Calvin, 76 Ill. App. 
362: Bank of Antigo vs. Union Trust Co. 149 Ill. 343, 36 N. E. 1029, 23 L. R. 
A. 611; Coates vs. Preston, 105 Il. 470; Dana vs. Bank, 13 Allen, 445; In re 
Brown, 2 Story, 512 Fed. Cas. No. 1985; Jacobson vs. Bank, 66 Ill. App. 470; 
3 Am. & Eng. Ene. Law [2d Ed.]| 835; Beauregard vs. Knowlton, 156 Mass. 
395, 31 N. E. 389.) 

Counsel for plaintiff in error cite us to the decision in the case of Bromley 
vs. Bank (9 Phila. 522), to sustain their contention. We have examined this 
decision, but deem the doctrine of the opinions to which we have referred 
the better and sounder, and supported by superior reasons. The judgment. 
of the trial court is affirmed. 





NATIONAL BANKS—ASSESSMENTS UPON STOCKHOLDERS—POWER OF THE 
COMPTROLLER TO MAKE SUCCESSIVE ASSESSMENTS. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, Nov. 6, 1899. 
ALDRICH vs. CAMPBELL. 
The Comptroller of the Currency has power to order successive assessments against the 
stockholders of an insolvent National bank ratably on all, where the aggregate does not 
exceed the par value of the stock. 





Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Washington. 

This was an appeal by the defendant in the court below from two orders 
made by the Circuit Court of the United States for the District of Washing- 
ton, Western Division, overruling the demurrer of the defendant to the bill 
of complaint, and granting an interlocutory injunction restraining the defend- 
ant, as Receiver of the Tacoma National Bank, from proceeding further 
against the plaintiff in an action at-law pending in the same court. Louis D. 
Campbell, the plaintiff below, was a shareholder to the extent of 100 shares 
in the Tacoma National Bank, which had a capital stock of $200,000. The 
bank became insolvent, and a Receiver was appointed. 

About the 27th day of April, 1895, upon a proper accounting made by the 
Receiver to the Comptroller, and upon a valuation of the uncollected assets 
remaining in said Receiver’s hands, it appeared to the satisfaction of the 
Comptroller of the Currency that in order to pay the debts of the bank it 
would be necessary to enforce the individual liability of the stockholders, as 
prescribed by Sections 5151 and 5234 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, to the extent of $130,000, or $65 per share of the capital stock of said 
bank; and the Comptroller accordingly levied an assessment in that amount 
upon the shareholders to be paid by them ratably on or before the 6th day of 
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August, 1895. The appellee herein paid to the Receiver $6,500 in compliance 
with the assessment. A further assessment was made upon the shareholders by 
the Comptroller on January 30, 1899, of $34,000, or $17 per share, to be paid 
ratably on March 1, 1899, with direction to the Receiver to take the necessary 
proceedings for its enforcement. 

The appellee, Louis D. Campbell, refused to comply with the demand of 
the Receiver for the payment of his pro rata of this assessment ; and there- 
upon the Receiver commenced an action at law in the circuit court against 
said Campbell, demanding judgment for $1,700 with interest from Janu- 
ary, 30, 1899, and costs. Campbell then filed a bill in equity, stating 
the pendency of such action at law, and alleging that the total indebt- 
edness of said bank at the time it suspended payment did not exceed #222, - 
362.34; that the total amount collected by the Receivers from the as- 
sets of said bank was $139,000 ; that the total amount of the assessment 
levied by the Comptroller of the Currency upon the shareholders was $130,- 
000; and that the sum of these two amounts, $269,000, was at least $46,- 
637.66 in excess of the total indebtedness of said bank at the time it sus- 
pended payment, and largely in excess of said indebtedness plus the inter- 
est thereon to the time of said assessment, August 6, 1895. 

He further alleged that he was debarred from interposing these facts as a 
defense to the action at law, and could not obtain full and complete justice in 
said action; that the Comptroller of the Currency, by said assessment of 
August 6, 1895, had collected from said Campbell $1,500 in excess of the 
amount lawfully assessable against him as a stockholder in said bank, where- 
fore he prayed that said Comptroller and Receiver be decreed to repay to 
him said sum of $1,500, and be enjoined from further prosecuting the said 
action at law. The Comptroller filed a plea to the jurisdiction of the Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Washington, and the bill was dismissed as 
against him. 

The Receiver of said bank, J. Frank Aldrich, demurred to the bill on the 
ground of want of jurisdiction, for the reason that the amount in controversy 
was less than $2,000, and the further ground that complainant had not in and 
by his bill stated such a cause as entitled him, in a court of equity, to any 
recovery from the respondent, or to any relief against him as to any of the 
matters contained therein. The court overruled the demurrer, and, in ac- 
cordance with such ruling, entered an interlocutory order restraining the Re- 
ceiver of the Tacoma National Bank, until the hearing and determination of 
said cause, from proceeding further against said Campbell in the action at law 
pending in said court. 

Before Gilbert, Ross and Morrow, Circuit Judges. 

Morrow, Circuit Judge (omitting part of the opinion): The Comptroller 
has found the amount insufficient to meet all the bank’s liabilities, including 
interest on the debts of the bank accruing subsequent to the first assessment, 
and the expenses of the receivership, and in accordance with the power and 
authority, judicial and executory, vested in him, has levied a second assess- 
ment upon the shareholders. The authority to do this is not controverted, 
even in the case just cited (United States vs. Knox, 102 U. 8. 422.) On the 
contrary, it is there said: 

‘‘Assessments made by the Comptroller, under the circumstances of the 
first assessment in this case, and all other assessments, successive or other- 
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wise, not exceeding the par value of all the stock of the bank, are conclusive 
upon the stockholders.” * * * 

And the only qualification of this declaration is that if the Comptroller 
were to attempt to enforce an assessment made clearly and palpably contrary 
to the views expressed, namely, as to the liability of the solvent shareholders 
for those insolvent, a court of equity would doubtless restrain him by injunc- 











































tion. 
This last statement, as to what a court of equity would do, was limited to 


the facts of that case, and clearly ought not to be extended to facts of a 
wholly different character. In the present case the Comptroller has not at- 
tempted to enforce an assessment contrary to the views so expressed, but, on 
the contrary, he has acted entirely in accord with the principles there an- 
nounced. 

This is made perfectly clear, if we consider the power of the Comptroller 
with respect to the conditions under which he acted, as disclosed by the bill: 
The Comptroller of the Currency has jurisdiction to enforce by assessment 
the individual liability of the stockholders of an insolvent National bank, 
equally and ratably, and not one for another, to the extent of the amount of 
their stock in the bank, at the par value thereof. 

Acting within this clearly-defined authority, an order of the Comptroller 
directing an assessment is absolutely conclusive upon the stockholders of the 
bank, and cannot be controverted by them in any defense that they may seek 
to interpose against an action based upon such an assessment. 

The par value of the stock of a National bank is $100 for each share. It 
appears from the bill in this case that the Comptroller, in the progress of the 
proceedings in liquidation of the Tacoma National Bank, did, on April 27, 
1895, levy an assessment, equally and ratably, upon all the shareholders of 
the bank, at the rate of $65 per share. This assessment being $35 per share 
less than the par value of the stock, did not exhaust the jurisdiction of the 
Comptroller to raise, within that limit, by assessment upon the stockholders 
of the bank, funds to meet the contracts, debts and engagements of the bank. 
On January 30, 1899, the Comptroller levied a second assessment, equally and 
ratably, on all the stockholders of the bank, at the rate of $17 per share; mak- 
ing a total for the two assessments of $82 per share. 

These two assessments, being together $18 less than the par value of the 
stock, were within the jurisdiction of the Comptroller to make in the proceed- 
ings which he had instituted to wind up the affairs of the bank; and against 
this second assessment it is no defense, either at law or in equity, to say that 
the first assessment was more than sufficient to pay the contracts, debts and 
engagements of the bank. (Kennedy vs. Gibson, supra.) 

Whether that assessment was sufficient is a question which the law has 
placed wholly within the power of the Comptroller to determine, and without 
some showing of fraud, accident or mistake, it must be deemed by the court 
to have been insufficient, and the necessity for a second assessment conclusive. 

The obligations of a stockholder of the bank, as well as the power of the 
Comptroller, representing the rights of the creditors of the bank, to enforce 
such obligations, are defined by positive rules; and the point at which the 
right of the stockholder to deny his liability ceases, and the power of the 
Comptroller to enforce it commences, is clearly established. These rules can- 
not be contravened or varied by the interposition of a court of equity. (Adler 
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vs. Fenton, 24 How. 407, 411.) ‘‘ Wherever the rights or the situation of 
parties are clearly defined and established by law, equity has no power to 
change or unsettle those rights or that situation, but in all such instances the 
maxim, Ziquitas sequitur legem, is strictly applicable.” (Magniac vs. Thom- 
son, 15 How. 281, 299.) 


% 2 2 ** * 2 * * ** * x 


The judgment of the circuit is therefore reversed, and the cause remanded, 
with directions to sustain the demurrer and dismiss the bill. 





UNINCORPORATED BANK—DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, Dec. 19, 1899. 
LONGFELLOW vs. BARNARD. 


1. An unincorporated bank exclusively owned by one person is not a corporation de facto, 
though the business was conducted by a President and Cashier. 

2. The assets of the bank may be lawfully disposed of by the owner to secure or pay the 
just claims of any of his just creditors. 

3. Longfellow vs. Barnard, 79 N. W. 255, 58 Neb. ——, adhered to. 
(Syllabus bythe Court.) 
On rehearing. 


NoORVAL, J.: This cause ison rehearing, the former opinion being reported 
in 58 Neb. ——, 79 N. W. 255. 

After a careful consideration of the briefs and arguments of counsel for 
the respective parties, and an investigation of the questions anew, we have 
reached the same conclusions announced on the former submission. The 
only doubt we entertained was with respect to the soundness of the proposi- 
tions embraced in the first two paragraphs of the syllabus to the prior opin- 
ion, and this doubt has been entirely removed by the further investigation 
and consideration which we have given the case. 

There is nothing in the prior decisions of this court to which our attention 
has been challenged which in the least militates against our former holding 
herein. The case most nearly in point is State vs. Commercial State Bank (28 
Neb. 677, 44 N. W. 998), but itis readily distinguishable from the one in hand. 
In that case the Commercial State Bank was an incorporated institution—a 
distinct legal entity—while the State Bank of Wahoo was unincorporated, 
had no legal existence, and was owned by a single individual. 

In the case reported in 28 Neb. and 44 N. W., it was ruled that the rights 
of the creditors of the bank to its property and assets, so far as essential to 
meet their demands against the bank, were superior to those of the stock- 
holders, or the assignee of an insolvent stockholder. But that case falls far 
short of being a precedent for holding that the assets of an unincorporated 
bank, owned by a single person, are a trust fund for the payment of the obli- 
gations against the bank, to the exclusion of the other creditors of said 
owner, and that he may not apply such assets to pay or secure the claims of 
any of his creditors, | 

The rule relative to the assets of an unincorporated bank owned by one 
person was correctly stated in the opinion of Sullivan, J., and will be adhered 
to. (Inre Vetterlein (D. C.), 44 Fed. 57; In re Williams, 3 Woods, 493, Fed. 
Cas. No. 17,707.) 

The judgment of reversal will stand. Reversed. 
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REDISCOUNTS—FAILURE OF BANK INDORSING PAPER TO MAKE PRESENT- 
MENT—AUTHORITY OF CASHIER. 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, December 9, 1899. 
AUTEN vs. MANISTEE BANK. 

Where paper is sent for collection to a bank which has indorsed the same, its failure to 
protest the paper for non-payment will not discharge it from its liability as indorser. 
The subsequent fraud of its Cashier will not relieve a National bank from its liability as 

indorser on paper so transferred by its Cashier within the scope of his authority to an 


innocent third person. 
When a National bank at which a promissory note is payable is placed in the hands of a 


bank examiner, presentment may be made to such examiner. 


Bunn, C. J.: This is a suit by the appellee against the appellant, as the 
indorser on two promissory notes; the one drawn by the McCarthy & Joyce 
Company, payable to the appellant, at its office in Little Rock, on February 
10, 1893, dated July 19, 1892, for the sum of $5,000, with eight per centum 
per annum interest from date until paid, and indorsed by James McCarthy 
and George Mandlebaum, secretary and treasurer. 

The First National Bank of Little Rock—the drawee—in due course of 
trade assigned and transferred said note, for value, -by indorsement, to the 
appellee National bank, of Manistee, Mich., and the latter thereby became 
the owner thereof. This note was presented for payment at the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Little Rock, in due time after maturity, payment refused, and 
the same was duly protested before suit. This suit is also on a second note, 
made to the order of George R. Brown on October 10, 1892, for $4,000, with 
ten per cent. interest from maturity until paid, due and payable at the First 
National Bank, of Little Rock, Ark., ninety days after date, by the Press 
Printing Company, George R. Brown, president, the same falling due Janu- 
ary 11, 1893. This second note was duly indorsed by George R. Brown, the 
payee, to the First National Bank, waiving demand and protest, and by it 
indorsed and transferred for value to appellee bank, before maturity. Indue 
time it was sent by appellee to appellant bank for collection, it being made 
payable at its office or place of business. 

The appellant thus became the agent of the appellee to collect the note, 
although it was liable thereon, as the immediate indorser, to appellee. The 
First National Bank, of Little Rock, the appellant here and defendant in the 
court below, thereby was made to occupy, or rather chose to occupy, two an- 
tagonistic positions, the one as indorser, and conditionally responsible for the 
payment of the note, and the other as the agent of the appellee, to collect 
the same, and, peradventure, from itself. 

Appellant, after a delay of twelve or fifteen days, returned the note to the 
appellee, with notification of its non-payment. Upon this state of case the 
defendant asked the Court to give the following instruction (No. 11), to wit: 

‘If the plaintiff is excusable for not making demand and giving notice 
of dishonor to the defendant bank at the maturity of the Press Printing Com- 
pany note, it was its duty to do so as soon as the cause of the delay ceased 
to operate, and if it neglected to do so, the defendant bank is discharged.” 

This instruction the Court refused to give, but in its general charge, on its 
own motion, gave the following on the subject, to wit: ‘‘(6) The indorser of 
commercial paper is not, like the maker, absolutely bound to pay the paper 
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upon which his name appears. The indorser’s liability is conditioned to pay 
if the maker, on due presentment at maturity, fails to pay, and upon due 
notice of such default by the maker being given the indorser [as set forth in 
other instructions]. (7) So, in this case, the defendant bank would be liable 
only on such presentment and notice, unless you may find as to one of the 
notes [the Press Printing Company note] that at the time of maturity, and 
when payment should have been made, it was in the hands of the defendant 
bank, as the agent of plaintiff, for collection, and the defendant bank failed 
to make such presentment and demand, and returned it to the plaintiff bank 
without having taken such steps. The defendant bank, in such case, would 
not be discharged of liability by reason of a failure to present for payment 
growing out of its own failure to discharge its duty to the plaintiff bank, and 
notice to it would be waived.” 

In refusing to give the instruction asked by defendant and in giving the 
instruction quoted, the defendant argues that the court erred, and makes this 
error a ground for its motion for new trial. 

The defendant contends that ‘‘it is not the usage to send a note to the 
obligor for collection from himself,” citing American Eachange National 
Bank, of Lincoln, Neb., vs. Metropolitan National Bank, of Kansas City, 
Mo. (71 Mo. App. 451) and Drovers’ National Bank vs. Anglo-American Pack- 
ing and Provision Company (117 Ill. 100, 7 N. E. 601). 

In the former it is held: ‘‘ If a bank receiving paper for collection payable 
at a distant place sends it by mail to the payor for collection, it is guilty of 
negligence, and, this, too, though the payor is the only bank in the place, and 
though it is customary thus te send paper for collection, since the custom is 
unreasonable, and though the bank payor failed within the time the forward- 
ing bank had, under the law, to forward the paper, as the forwarding bank 
in fact forwarded it in a shorter time.” 

This particular question is not a question in the case at bar, as was the 
question in the Missouri case, between the principal and its collecting agent, 
for neglect of duty as such on the colleetor’s part, but the question here is 
one between the owner of the note and immediate indorser. The agency 
of the latter is only incidentally involved. This indorser claims to be dis- 
charged because of the non-protest of the note, claiming that it was not 
responsible for the failure to make demand and protest. It was not sued 
for failing to make demand and protest as against the other indorser, but 
sued as an indorser; and its only defense is that no demand and protest for 
the failure of itself to pay is shown. The object of demand is payment; 
the object of protest is to notify all interested that payment has been 
refused. | 

It would seem to be a useless procedure to notify one who has made, 
or ought to have made, the demand, and been refused, that such was the fact. 

It is true that it is said by many authorities—and that is doubtless the 
law—that itis negligence per se on the part of the holder of a note to send 
it to one of the obligors for collection; but it is only negligence in the holder 
in so far as he has appointed an improper agent to collect the note, for the 
delinquent agent ought not to be heard to plead his own failure to do his 
assumed duty as agent; and, besides, the question of negligence does not 
arise when the person who is such agent and also an obligor is sought to be 
bound in the latter capacity only. It is not a question of negligence, but of 
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notice, which is always necessary in order to bind an indorser, unless there 
has been a waiver, express or implied. The instruction of the court put this 
question to the jury properly, and there was no error in that regard. 

The case of Drovers’ National Bank vs. Anglo-American Packing and 
Provision Company (117 Ill. 100, 7 N. E. 601), was where the packing and 
provision company gave the bank a certified check of Kieldsen on Rice & 
Messman, bankers, of Cadillac, Mich., for collection. The collecting banks 
failed to collect, and the Bank of Cadillac failed. The suit was brought by 
the packing and provision company against its agent, the Drovers’ Bank, to 
hold it responsible for negligence in not making demand, ete., and their fail- 
ing to collect before the payee bank failed. The collecting bank was held 
liable, beeause it had sent the check directly to the bank primarily liable for 
eollection, and not to a proper agent to see to the collection. That was a suit 
for negligence in the agent. The suit at bar is against the Little Rock bank 
as one of the obligors on the note. It pleads, not diligence, but a want of 
notice of protest and non-payment, for its defense. 

The next question is whether or not the Little Rock bank is bound for 
the acts of its Cashier, Denney, in negotiating these notes. The facts are 
that this bank received these two notes; whether by purchasing the same or 
for its own accommodation, it is really impossible to say, nor does it matter, 
in one view of the case. The Cashier, Denney, had had business conferences 
with the representatives of the appellee bank, which seems to have money 
to loan, in the usual course of banking business, and the Little Rock bank 
required money, as its officials represented, to enable it to meet its demands 
in removing the cotton crop. Whether this was the real reason or not, it 
does not matter, so far as parties who did not know or have reason to know 
the contrary are concerned. 

The appelle bank paid the Little Rock bank the money on the two notes 
in question, and by direction of the latter deposited the amount with the New 
York bank to itseredit. In duetime the appellee demanded the payment of the 
two notes, and payment was refused. It then sued the appellant bank as one 
of the indorsers on each of the two notes, and the real beneficiary of their 
sale to the appellee; and the defense is that Denney, the Cashier, had no au- 
thority to bind his bank in such a dealing. On this point the court below 
gave its instruction No. 2, and also for plaintiff No. 4, in which we see no 
error. (See, also, recent case of Auten vs. Bank, 19 Sup. Ct. 628, 43 L. Ed. 920.) 

That the President or other official of the Little Rock bank should have 
successfully schemed to divert the Little Rock bank’s funds to its credit in 
the New York bank to his own use by making use of his official authority, 
cannot be introduced to defeat the claim of the Manistee bank in this ac- 
tion. It had parted with its money in due course of trade, and paid it out 
on the direction of the appellant bank; and certainly a misuse or misap- 
plication of it afterwards by the fraud and chicanery of the appellant bank 
ought not to prejudice the appellee bank, if it is innocent; and there is noth- 
ing shown to the contrary. 

It is contended by the defendant that demand and notice upon Arm- 
strong, the Federal examiner in possession of the insolvent bank, was irreg- 
ular, and not sufficient to bind the bank. Armstrong was not, it is true, an 
officer or agent of the corporation, but was, by operation of the law, in charge 
of its books, papers and other papers to the exclusion of all others. There 
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was, therefore, no other person upon whom to make the demand at the 
place appointed in the note. (See Rand. Com. Paper, § 1,083, by analogy.) 
Besides, the taking possession by the examiner was notice to all the world 
that no payment would be made, unless afterwards in the course of admin- 
istration. This disposes of the essential questions. 
The judgment is affirmed. 





USURIOUS INTEREST TAKEN BY NATIONAL BANK—RECOVERY OF PENALTY. 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, November 10, 1899. 
LEALOS vs. UNION NAT. BANK OF GRAND FORKS. 

1. The right given by Section 5198, Rev. St. U. 8., torecover double the interest paid toa Na- 
tional bank, when the interest so paid is greater than allowed by the laws of the State, 
is personal to the party paying such usurious interest; and an action to recover the 
same can be maintained only by such person, or his or her legai representative. 

2. Where two persons execute their joint note in favor of a National bank, which note is 
claimed to be wholly for usury, and the same is paid by one of the joint makers, an ac- 
tion cannot be maintained, under the section above referred to, to recover the penalty 
therein provided, by theother maker. The cause of action accrues to the person mak- 
ing the payment. 

3. A complaint, by an executrix of the last will and testament of her deceased husband, to 
recover double the interest paid for money borrowed from a National bank by her hus- 
band during his lifetime, which shows that no payments were made thereon by the hus- 
band, and that the total payments made to the bank by her as executrix did not equal 
in amount the sum alleged to have been borrowed, with lawful interest, and that the 
additional payments which constituted the usury were made by her in her individual 
capacity, priorto qualifying as executrix, does not state a cause of action in her repre- 
sentative capacity, under said section. Whether the action to recover for usury paid 
by an executrix should be maintained in her representative capacity, or individually, 
not decided. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


This was an action by Mary Lealos, as executrix of her deceased husband, 
to recover the penalty provided by Section. 5198, Rev. St. U.8., for taking 
usurious interest. She was successful in the district court, and recovered a 
verdict for $516.60. 

YounG, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The action is brought under the 
United States statutes. The sections or portions thereof which are import- 
ant are as follows: Section 5197, Rev. St. U. S.: 

‘‘Any association may take, receive, reserve and charge on any loan or 
discount made, or upon any note, bill of exchange or other evidence of debt, 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State where the bank is located 
and no more.” Section 5198 in part reads as follows: ‘‘The taking, receiv- 
ing, reserving or charging a rate of interest greater than is allowed by the 
preceding section, when knowingly done, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the 
entire interest which the note, bill or other evidence of debt carries with it, 
or which has been agreed to be paidthereon. In case the greater rate of inter- 
est has been paid the person by whom it has been paid, or his legal represent- 
atives, may recover back in an action in the nature of an action of debt, twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid, from the association taking or receiving 
the same.”’ 

The foregoing section provides for a forfeiture of all interest when usurious 
interest has been merely stipulated for. (Bank vs. Dushane, 96 Pa. St. 340.) 
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But the right to sue to recover back (in other words, a cause of action) is not 
given until the usurious interest is paid, and the right of recovery arises 
at once upon such payment, in favor of the person making it, or his or her 
legal representatives, and to no other person. 

In Stephens vs. Bank (88 Pa. St. 157), it was said ‘‘that the remedy for 
the owner to recover it back is by a personal action. The right of action ac- 
erues the very instant the usury is paid,” and this ‘‘ whether the debt has 
been paid or not.” (Bank vs. Overholt, 96 Pa. St. 327.) ‘‘Itis actual pay- 
ment on the foot of the usurious contract, either in whole or in part, which 
consummates the usury, and from which the limitation of the action for the 
penalty commences to run.” (Brown vs. Bank, 72 Pa. St. 209; Shinkle vs. 
Bank, 22 Ohio St. 517; Hintermister vs. Bank, 64 N. Y. 212.) ‘‘EKach pay- 
ment of illegal interest must be regarded as a ‘ transaction’ within the intent 
of the statute, and, when such payment is actually made or occurs, the two- 
years’ limitation commences to run as to that payment from that time.” 
(Lynch vs. Bank, 22 W. Va. 554.) 

In Nichols vs. Bellows (22 Vt. 585) it was held that ‘‘ when separate secur- 
ities are given for the usury, whether at the time of negotiating the loan or 
afterwards, and the usury when paid is applied upon such securities, the 
debtor is at liberty to treat such a payment as having no connection with the 
legal demand, and bring his action to recover it back.” 

So, too, the same Court, in Davis vs. Converse (35 Vt. 501), in discussing 
the application of payments, said: ‘*‘ That where the security is only for the 
principal and legal interest, and the unlawful interest is either put into a 
separate obligation, or rests in a verbal agreement, so that when paid it is 
not indorsed upon the note, but is paid as usury eo nomine, it is otherwise; 
and a right of action accrues immediately to sue and recover it back, though 
the lawful debt is still unpaid’—citing Grow vs. Albee (19 Vt. 540); Nelson 
vs. Cooley (20 Vt. 201); Day vs. Cummings (19 Vt. 496) ; ne vs. Bellows 
(supra), and Ward vs. Whitney (&2 Vt. 89). 

Likewise it is uniformly held that no one except the party who pays the 
usurious interest, or his legal representative, can recover it back. The plain 
language of the statute makes any other conclusion impossible. (Lazear vs. 
Bank, 52 Md. 78; Smith vs. Bank, 26 Ohio St. 152; Scott vs. Leary, 34 Md. 
395; Hough vs. Horsey, 36 Md. 184.) 

Further, it is settled law that when one of two joint makers of a note 
brings an action to recover the penalty provided by Section 5198, Rev. St. U. 
S., he will be denied a recovery if it shall appear that the payment of usury 
was not made by him, but by his joint maker. (Zimberlake vs. Bank [(C. C.] 
43 Fed. 231; Bank vs. Rowley [Kan.] 34 Pac. 1049.) 

Applying these tests to the complaint in this action, and to the evidence 
offered in support of it, has the plaintiff either pleaded or proved a cause of 
action? We are of the opinion that she has not. It is patent that the cause 
of action which plaintiff now attempts to assert had no existence during the 
lifetime of Edward Lealos, and is not the assertion of a right of action which 
he might have prosecuted; for he had no right of action, inasmuch as he 
made no payments to the defendant upon the alleged usurious loan of any 
sum, either of interest or principal. It is clear that any right of action to 
recover back which may have arisen has had its origin since the death of 
Edward Lealos. Whether an executrix who discharges the usurious obliga- 
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tions of the testator by paying them is to be considered as making the pay- 
ments in an individual or representative capacity, is a mooted question, which 
we will not discuss; for if it were conceded that all of the payments made by 
plaintiff since she became executrix were made in her representative capacity, 
and from the funds of the estate, and she has a right to sue for the penalty 
as executrix, yet no cause of action is established for a recovery by her in the 
character in which she sues. 

The one fact which is wholly fatal to a recovery by plaintiff as executrix 
is that as such she paid no usury to the defendant. This appears upon the 
face of the complaint, and more clearly in evidence. The complaint shows 
that she paid $155 individually before qualifying, and $1,107.37 after becom- 
ing executrix. This last payment, made in the capacity in which she now 
sues, was not the payment of usury, as has been shown. Further, the evi- 
dence discloses that when she made the individual payment of $155 she paid 
the $50 note signed by herself and husband, and which it is stipulated con- 
tained all of the usury charged by or paid to the defendant. Upon that note 
her obligations were the same as her husband’s, and her right to refuse to 
pay it, or to pay it and to recover the penalty, were the same as his. She 
chose to pay it. At the moment that payment was made, the right to recover 
the penalty provided by Section 5198, Rev. St. U. 8., accrued to her person- 
ally, as the person making the payment, and not to her husband or his iegal 
representatives. 

This éase is somewhat similar to Bank vs. Rowley,.supra, which was an 
action by Rowley to recover the penalty for usury paid to the bank upon a 
note signed jointly by him and one Groves, and was brought under the same 
statute. The payment was made by Groves, and for that reason a recovery 
was denied to Rowley. The Court said: 

‘‘The bank, having charged and collected usurious interest, has become 
liable for double the amount of the illegal interest that was paid. The lia- 
bility, however, is to the person who paid it. The penalty can only be en- 
forced in the manner and under the circumstances provided in the act of 
Congress which provides that the right of recovery rests only in ‘the person 
by whom it has been paid or his legal representatives.’ From the evidence 
it appears that Rowley and Groves were joint makers of the note upon which 
the illegal interest was charged and paid. While the loan was made to Row- 
ley, both of them were liable upon the note; and the bank, at its option, 
might have brought an action against one or both of them. The court has 
found that Groves, and not Rowley, paid the illegal interest, and that the 
payments were made by Groves out of his own money. The money having 
been paid by him, the liability arises in his favor, and no recovery can be 
had except by him or his legal representatives. * * * Under the facts of 
this case, a clear right of recovery is shown to be in Groves, and, as he is not 
a party to this action, he would not be bound by any judgment that was 
given therein. The right of action is in the person by whom the money is 
paid, and it has been held, under the same statute, that the joint maker of a 
note on which illegal interest is charged cannot recover the penalty from the 
bank, where the illegal interest was paid by the other maker.” (Zimberlake 
vs. Bank [C. C.] 43 Fed. 231.) 

Our conclusion is that upon the face of the complaint, and under the evi- 
dence, no right of action to recover the penalty provided by Section 5198, 
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Rev. St. U. S., ever existed in the plaintiff in her representative capacity as 
executrix, and that the right to sue for such penalty is shown to have been 
in her individually. 

Judgment reversed, and action dismissed. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ONTONAGON, Mich., January 17, 1900. 
Sir: The following order was discounted by a bank and John Jones was given $75.75, 

This was done without any understanding whatever. When the order was presented for 

payment on October 20, Gregory had failed. Has the bank recourse against John Jones or 


did this constitute a sale? Kindly answer through your MAGAZINE. » CASHIER. 
J. H. GREGORY & Co., OFFICE, 703 FISHER BUILDING, 
Contractors. CHICAGO, Il., Oct. 11, 1899. 
.; John Jones has worked 376% hours at 50c. per hour in the month of Sept...... $188.25. 
te) Deduct DOALA.......ccececcreccesccccccccscevccscccecceecescesccsceessceeseeees $32.00 
a Fn cabncaccccccccsaccnccccnccccesenececesocsescassestcessccesssnvessee 2.85 
> © CE Riiiatitsiditicerineimmnmmninioncnnsenes 74.34 
© EI EE ne SO ne Te RT rT Te ee aE ee 109.19 
= Ammen’ Guo Gat. TB, Wrccececvvecccccecccccccccccavecccoceccccscovecece coeee $79.06: 
* I hereby certify the above account to be true and accurate. 
= No. 158. 
Z ak GG m Mx W. M. H., 
Superintendent. Timekeeper. 


Endorsed on the back, John Jones. 


Answer.—The question of law involved in this inquiry is one about which 
the authorities are conflicting. On the one hand it is held that in the absence 
of a special contract the indorsement of a non-negotiable instrument is merely 
a transfer of the legal and equitable title, and carries with it no guaranty of 
its payment. (Story vs. Lamb, 52 Mich. 525; Shaffstall vs. McDaniel, 152 Pa. 
998; Whitman vs. Childress, 6 Humph. [Tenn.] 303); while in other States it 
is held that he is liable as a guarantor or original promissor. (Seymour vs. 
Van Slyck, 8 Wend. [N. Y.] 403; Cromwell vs. Hewitt, 40 N. Y. 491; Jos- 
selyn vs. Ames, 3 Mass. 274; Prentiss vs. Danielson, 5 Conn. 175.) The first 
of these rules prevails in Michigan (Story vs. Lamb, above); and hence John 
Jones cannot be held liable upon the instrument. 








Editor Bankers’ Magazine: , Ohio, January 31, 1900. 
Sir: From what time can interest be collected, and at what rate, on notes with follow- 
ing interest clauses in: 
1, With interest at the rate of —— per cent. 
2. With interest from date at the rate of —— per cent. 
3. With interest at the rate of eight per cent. from —. CASHIER. 


Answer.—(1) The rule is that upon a promise to pay ‘‘ with interest,” the 
interest runs from the date of the instrument. (Campbell Press Co. vs. Jones, 
79 Ala. 475.) And where the rate is not fixed by the contract, the legal rate 
is allowed, which in Ohio is six per cent. (11 Am. & Eng. Encyp. of Law, 
411-412.) Hence, in the case above stated, interest runs from the date of 
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the instrument at six per cent. (2) The rule above stated applies also in this 
case. (3) For the reasons above stated, interest runs from the date of the 
instrument at the rate fixed by the contract, which in Ohio is not illegal. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 20, 1900. 

Str: Does the printed form of note which reads, ‘* The drawers, endorser and guarantors 
severally waive presentation for payment, protest and notice of protest, and non-payment 
of this note,”’ hold good as to endorsers, or is it necessary to protest such a note if not paid 
at maturity in order to hold the endorsers? Do you know of any court decisions covering 
this point ? ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

Answer.—The rule is that where such a waiver as this is embodied in the 
instrument itself, it enters into the contract of every person who afterwards 
becomes an endorser of the same and is binding upon him. (Philips vs. 
Dippo, 93 Iowa, 35; Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky vs. Hwing, 78 Ky. 264; 
Lowry vs. Steele, 27 Ind. 168; Bryant vs. Taylor, 19 Minn. 396.) It is there- 
fore not necessary to protest such a note in order to hold the endorsers. 





Editor Banker's’ Magazine: BALTIMORE, Md., January 9, 1900. 
Sir: In April, 1898, the —— National Bank of Chicago, sent us, in their regular daily let- 
ters, four checks, drawn upon the National Mechanics’ Bank, of this city, aggregating 
$2,422.44. Said checks, immediately upon reccipt, were charged to the National Mechanics’ 
Bank, through the clearing-house, and paid by them on two different days. Twelve days 
after that they returned said checks to us, and demanded payment therefor, on the basis that 
the checks were improperly endorsed, they all being endorsed with the names of the payees per 
— attorney. Under that endorsement was the individual endorsement of the —— attorney, 
thus bearing evidence that he had deposited them to his own individual credit at that bank. 
Upon the demand of the Mechanics’ Bank, we paid them the full amount of the checks and 
charged them in our regular letter to the —— National Bank of Chicago. Several days before 
this happened they ceased sending us any letters, and consequently we accumulated a 
balance with them. They, evidently knowing that these checks would be returned, allowed 
their letters to cease so that they could cherge the checks to our account, and thus throw the 
onus of a suiton us. When they received the checks, they declined to allow us credit for 
them, and charged them back to us on their books, and have since steadily refused to reim- 
burse us. From the information that we can gain since, the —— attorney who had endorsed 
the checks and whose endorsement they had accepted and allowed him to deposit the checks on 
his individual! account, and then draw the full amount against that account, misappropriated 
the money, and, as stated, the bank refuses our claim on the checks, stating that the checks 
should have been returned the same day they were received. Now, why should we have re- 
turned the checks the same day we received them, when we never really saw the endorse- 
ments on them, and depended, of course, as we do on all checks, entirely on their endorse- 
ment, which was subsequent to that of the attorney. Do you not consider them legally and 
morally bound to reimburse us to the amount of the checks? If they are not, what protec- 
tion has any bank in receiving checks from other correspondents, depending upon them as 
having obtained the proper endorsements when they received the checks themselves ? 
Cashier. 


Answer.—We infer from the above statement that the indorsement of the 
Chicago bank upon the checks was in the ordinary form and not restrictive ; 
and if so, there was an implied warranty on the part of that bank that it had 
good title to the checks. (Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 669a, 677, and 
eases there cited.) But if the prior indorsements were made without the 
authority of the payee, then the Chicago bank never acquired any title, and 
there was a breach ofits warranty in this respect; and the failure of title be- 
ing shown, the Baltimore bank is entitled to recover from the Chicago bank 
the money it paid upon the checks. The point that the checks should have 
been returned the same day is not well taken. Itis sufficient if this was done 
within a reasonable time after the defect was discovered. (Canal Bank vs. 
Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Third Nat. Bank vs. Allen, 39 Mo. 310.) 





*MODERN BANKING METHODS. 





4 NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL. HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





Wuo SHOULD BALANCE THE Pass BOooks.. 


The balancing of the pass books is supposed to be the proof of the correctness of 
the accounts, and to assure the bank of this it is safe to take certain precautions. 
First of all the bookkeepers, wherever possible, or those who make the entries, 
should not write up or balance the pass books. It is a very simple thing for the 
bookkeeper to work in collusion with a depositor, give him false credits, and if 
allowed to balance the pass books himself, to cover his tracks for a considerable time. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
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Collusion sometimes takes place inside the bank. A bookkeeper and teller, in a 
certain bank, worked in collusion ; the bookkeeper, when reporting his total checks 
paid during the day, would report $1,000 more than was actual, or when report- 
ing his deposits would report $1,000 less than actual. Of course the teller’s cash 
would in either case havegbeen over, but no ‘‘ overs” appeared, the cash making it 
up having been abstracted,’ and {the two scamps divided the spoils. Where two 
entries and footings of the checks‘or deposit tickets are made, this is more difficult, 


*Continued from the January number, page 56. This series of articles commenced in: 
the MAGAZINE for August, 1898," page 744, 
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as it would require a collusion with a third party. But I know of an instance where 
this was done for several years, two of the three being brothers. 

While the customary form of a pass book 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK i, familiar to most bankers, yet there being 

CENTRE CITY PA several methods of writing them up, or bal- 

ancing them, I give here two of the most 

Name, Need AGVafL common forms. In Fig. 1 is seen the face 

7 of both sides of a pass book, written up and 

List of checks returned, .d.€tt- t..A6 189 F balanced in the most customary way. In 

large banks where the accounts are numer- 
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ous and active the labor is too great to en- 
ter the checks in the pass book as shown 
above. Two very good methods are adopted 
in such cases ; one is to use an auxiliary pass 
book exclusively for the checks; these are 
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entered in this book daily as they are charged 
up to the account, and being footed as the 
work progresses, when the pass book con- 
taining the deposits is left to be balanced it 
is only necessary to enter the total of the 
checks in this pass book and strike the bal- 
ance, the detail having been completed. 
Another method quite popular with some 
large banks, especially where a special force 
is employed for the balancing of pass books, 
is the use of aslip like that shown in Fig. 2. 
The checks are kept written up daily, as 
with the auxiliary pass books mentioned. 
In the slip shown the number of the checks 
or vouchers is easily determined, because of 
the column of numbers, each slip holding 
100 checks. The clause at the bottom about 
signing and returning is excellent, as it be- 
comes an acknowledgment from the deposi- 
tor of the correctness of his account. In the 
writing up of the checks upon slips the add- 
ing machine comes extensively in use, be- 
cause of the rapidity and certainty with 
which the work can be done by this means. 
A very good form of slip is used by some 
banks for a confirmation of the correctness 
of the pass book balance, and is here shown 


in Fig. 3. 
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CARE IN MAKING LOANS. 





Lf correct, please sign and return. . ‘ : 
It is part of the chief business of a 


bank to loan money. As a business in- 
stitution it must make sufficient to pay 
its expenses, lay aside a certain surplus, which the law requires, especially with 
National banks, and if it wishes to continue in good favor with its stockhold- 
ers, at least pay a fair rate of interest upon its capital stock. From the loan- 
ing of money is derived the chief part of this revenue. The National Bank- 
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ing Act under Section 5136 defines the incidental powers of a National bank as 


follows: 

‘To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers or agents, subject to 
jaw, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking; 
by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other 
evidences of debt ; by receiving deposits ; by buying and selling exchange, coin, and bullion ; 
by loaning money on personal security; and by obtaining, issuing and circulating notes 
according to the provisions of this title.”’ 

As will be seen by this section the board of directors is considered the main 
directing body in the bank. This is a wise provision, for in no one man is all 
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Fig. 3. 
This is intended to be placed in each pass book when balanced, that the depositor after mak- 
ing the proper examination may fill out and sign and return. 

wisdom and knowledge found. The principal business of a board of directors 
is supposed to be the selection of the paper upon which the loans are made, 
and in consequence of this it is very desirable that the board be made up of 
representative men from various branches of trade, manufactures etc., who 
can thus by their varied knowledge and experience aid in the matter of stand- 
ing and credits. 

A ‘‘one-man bank” in which the board of directors is a mere figure-head, 
too frequently occurs, and often results in the wrecking of the institution. 

As the board of directors seldom meets more frequently than twice a week, 
and in small banks only once a week, the paper that is offered in the interim, 
or between boards, is usually acted upon by the President, Cashier, or a 
finance committee which meets every day. At the next meeting of the board, 
however, all the paper discounted during the interim should be presented to 
the board for their examination and action, and any real dissatisfaction over 
any loan should result in the selling or disposing of that piece of paper as 
soon as practicable. 

The first elaim upon the bank for loans naturally belongs to its depositors, 
in proportion to the value of their respective deposit accounts. After their 
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wants are satisfied any remaining surplus funds can be used to loan to out- 
siders, or for the purchase of paper from the note brokers. In relation to. 
this last method of using the bank’s available funds I will state that an 
eminent judge in the United States court, in a case in which I was interested, 
ruled that it was illegal for a National bank to go into the market and buy 
paper; that such powers were not given to it by the National Banking Act, 
Technically speaking this is no doubt true, but for many years custom has 
permitted the banks to use their available funds in this way, and a large pro- 
portion avail themselves of this means of employing their otherwise unused 
funds. 

Before proceeding to discount paper, it is necessary for the board or proper 
officers to know what available resources the bank has for that purpose. 
This information is obtained from the daily statement book, a full description 
of which is to be found in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for August, 1899. The 
note tickler, which will be described later on, should show what paper will 
be due upon any day, and by referring to this upon the day of meeting the 
board can see what funds can be reloaned, and thus keep their money actively 
employed. | 


THE CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


One very necessary adjunct to the discounting department, especially in a. 
large and busy bank, is a credit or information department, for it is exceed- 
ingly important, particularly when loaning upon the ordinary single-named 
time paper, that the standing of the proposed borrower be known. The 


standing or credit, as enquired into, should cover more ground than merely 
his present financial condition. His past history as far as possible should be 
obtained. His character should be learned, for if a dissipated man or one 
disposed to gamble or to plunge into risky speculations, he should be handled 
very cautiously and loans only made him upon sufficient collateral security. 
His manner of transacting his business should be learned, for carelessness in 
business is sure to bring its losses. If he is disposed to be tricky or dishonest 
in dealing the bank had better have nothing to do with him. 

To aid the officers and directors in coming to conclusions regarding the 
value of certain customers, and the probable line their accounts are entitled 
to, the use of an average book as fully described in the December, 1899, num- 
ber of the MAGAZINE will be found of great service. If the bank is large 
enough to warrant it, the use of an analysis department as described in the 
September, 1899, number of the MAGAZINE, pages 377-380, will be found 
invaluable. 

It often occurs that special inquiries need to be made as to the standing of 
the proposed borrower. The use of commercial agency reports will be found 
useful in a measure, and special reports from these agencies can be obtained, 
but not always as quickly as needed. Here is where the need of a credit 
department is to be found. 

In every well-organized business, of any size, a careful consideration of 
credits before filling the orders is always made. If this be su in the mercantile 
and manufacturing world it should be more carefully and thoroughly attended 
to in the financial world. 

In small banks the discount clerk or the Cashier can attend to the duties, 
for in the small towns and cities, where all are acquainted with each other, 
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the duties would be comparatively light, but it should not be overlooked 
upon the ground of acquaintance. In large cities, however, it will be found 
economy to have an experienced credit man in every bank, whose business it 
should be to keep himself posted regarding the assignments, judgments, con- 
veyances, mortgages, petitions in bankruptcy, etc., that may concern the 


To The Nitinal Reserve Want Neu Fork _~ 


For the purpose of procuring and establishing credit from time to time with the above Bank for claims and 
— against the undersigned, the undersigned furnish the on yp tod a true and correct state- 
ment of his or their financial statement of his or their condition on the AY. F- <A... day of 

£- mene LBD... aN agree that in case any change occurs at materially reduces 
hie or r their ability to poy all claims and demands against him or them, the undersigned will notify the 
said Bank without delay. 

In consideration of granting any credit by said Bank, the undersigned agree that in case of failure or insolvency 
on the part of the undersigned, or in the event of it appearing at any time that any of the following 
representations are wntrue, or in case of the occurrence of such change as aforesaid or of failure to notify 
such change as above agreed, all or any of the claims or demands against the undersigned held by said 
Bank, shall, at the option thereof, immediately become due and payable. 

Further, that the exercise of or omission to exercise such option in any instance shall not waive or affect any 
other or subsequent right to exercise the same. 
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FIG. 4.—APPLICATION FOR CREDIT (STANDARD ForRM, NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION). 







bank’s customers. He should keep himself posted upon the conditions of 
trade, He should see all paper presented for discount, make a memorandum 
or record of it, and should at once set the proper inquiries on foot to be able 
to report upon the standing of the parties. These enquiries may be to the 
commercial agencies or to members of the trade. All information obtained 
should be properly recorded and filed so it ean be referred to on a moment’s 
notice. He should be promptly notified of all protests either of checks or 
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notes, and make memoranda of the same. All statements from would-be 
borrowers should be taken charge of by him and properly filed and recorded, 


STATEMENTS FROM BORROWERS. 


It frequently becomes necessary for the bank to require a statement from 
a customer, and the question often arises as to the best form for such a state- 
ment. These statements are usually made up by the parties themselves upon 
blank paper, simply a very brief showing of assets and liabilities in aggregates, 
There is nothing to prevent their being manufactured to suit the desires of 


To the NATIONAL. RESERVE BANK of Philadelphia. 
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the parties presenting paper for discount, and it is very difficult to obtain any 
redress if it is proven that they are not true. 

I give here in Fig. 4 the form that has been adopted by the New York 
State Bankers’ Association, which is considered very complete. 

As some banks may prefer a form not quite so extensive I give here in 
Fig. 5 an excellent one that is in use by many well-managed institutions. 

The above statements (Figures 4 and 5) represent two conditions, Fig. 4 
representing a favorable and Fig. 5 an unfavorable statement, as an examina- 
tion will show. 

It will certainly be agreed that it is far better to have the statements made 
upon some regular prescribed form, drawn up in such a way as to be, ina 
measure at least, some protection to the bank, than the haphazard method 
in use by many. 
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The methods of filing or caring for these reports and statements differ with 
the ideas of the Cashiers of various banks, according to the requirements, a 
large city bank naturally requiring a more elaborate system than a small 
bank in the country. 

Of the systems I have seen the best that has presented itself has been the 
use of filing cases and heavy manila en- 
velopes conveniently fitting the cases to 
hold the reports and statements. It will No. 178. 
be found preferable to have the envelopes 
open at the end. They should have print- 
ed on the back a place for number, name, 
and address; then if they are filed by num- 
ber consecutively, and an index kept, 
there will be no difficulty in referring to 
any that may be needed at a moment’s Centre City, Pa. 
notice, no matter how great the number. 
Fig. 6 shows the style of envelope men- 
tioned. 





Name: J. C. Potter. 


Address: 345 Centre St. 


THE DIFFERENT KINDS. OF LOANS. 





The classes of loans chiefly made by 
banks are time and demand, or, as some- 
times denominated, call. With the latter 
class it is customary to require collateral 
security, such as bonds, stocks, warehouse 
receipts, and other evidences of actual 
property. In these cases care should be 
taken that the proper transfers or assign- 
ments of the security be made. Collateral 
is sometimes given with the time paper, F1a. 6. 
but not usually, except it be single-name 
paper, as the maker or endorsers are considered good for the loan. A form 
of time loan that is considered among the best is that upon notes received 
by merchants for actual business transactions or value received. Such 
paper generally has some genuine foundation. 

Another form of loan in favor in some sections of the country is that made 
upon short-time paper, generally drafts, with bills of lading attached for pro- 
duce shipped. If the produce is in a measure non-destructible, and a safe 
margin is allowed below the market price of the produce, it is generally a 
pretty safe business; but care shouid be taken to see that the bill of lading 
be made in favor of the bank. One danger which has been met with in more 
than one instance, is that the party upon whom the draft is drawn has taken 
advantage of his personal acquaintance with the employees of the carrying 
company (railroad or steamboat) to get possession of the goods without the 
bill of lading, and then refuse to pay the draft. This at least leads to trouble 
if not to actual loss. It is a wise provision of the National Banking Act which 
prevents National banks from loaning money upon real estate. This class of 
loans in reality belongs to the Savings banks, which from the nature of their 
business are much better able to handle it. A commercial bank should con- 
fine itself to that class of loans upon which it can realize quickly. 
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The various forms of notes, while familiar to many, still may be of service 
to consider. First is the usual form of time note, generally made for one, 
two or three months (or thirty, sixty or ninety days). In Fig. 7 will be seen 
this form. Where interest is desired to be specified it is customary to write 
it after the clause ‘‘ value received.” 

In Fig. 8 will be seen another form of time note, and one that is coming 
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much in favor from the fact that it specifies the due date in the body of the 
note. This enables the drawer of the note to make an accurate memorandum 
of the due date, or to specify some specific date best suited to him. 
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In Fig. 9 will be seen a similar note, but it has the addition of the day of 
the week upon which the note will come due. This enables the drawer to 
avoid Sundays, holidays, pay-days, etc., and is found convenient by many. 

Fig. 10 represents a good form for a collateral note. It may be used either 
as time or demand, as will be seen. While it is a little more full in its con- 
tract than the ordinary collateral form, still it is much more complete. 
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There are times where banks have to handle judgment notes, chiefly as 
security for some deferred claim. Fig. 11 gives the usual form for such a note. 
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Fig, 11. 


In some cities many banks have recently adopted a method of loaning 
money on call or demand upon a form of contract, which is intended to cover 
not only money loaned, but any money paid for the use or account of the con- 
tracting party, or for any overdraft, or upon any endorsement, draft, guar- 
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antee or any other claim. This form of contract is used chiefly with brokers 
and is always accompanied by collateral. Fig. 12 gives the usual form for 
these contracts. 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That the undersigned, in consideration 
of credits or advances hereafter to be made to the undersigned by THE RESERVE NATIONAL 
BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, hereby agree with the said bank that whenever the undersigned 
shall become directly or contingently indebted to the said bank for money lent, or for money 
paid for the use or account of the undersigned, or for any overdraft or upon any endorse- 
ment, draft, gurantee or in any other manner whatsoever, or upon any other claim. the said 
bank shall then and thereafter have the following rights, in addition to those created by the 
circumstances from which such indebtedness may arise against the undersigned, or his, or 
their executors, administrators or assigns, namely : 

1. All securities deposited by the undersigned with said bank, as collateral to any such 
loan or indebtedness of the undersigned to the said bank, shall also be held by said bank as 
security for any other liability of the undersigned to said bank, whether then existing or 
thereafter contracted; und said bank shall also have a lien upon any balance of the deposit 
account of the undersigned with said bank existing from time to time, and upon all property 
and moneys of the undersigned of every description left or deposited with said bank for safe. 
keeping or otherwise, or coming to the hands of said bank in any way, as security for any 
liability of the undersigned to said bank now existing or hereafter contracted. 

2. Said bank shall at all times have the right to require from the undersigned that there 
shall be delivered to said bank as security for all existing liabilities of the undersigned to 
said bank, approved collateral securities to an amount satisfactory to said bank; and upon 
the failure of the undersigned at all times to keep a margin of securities with said bank for 
such liabilities of the undersigned, satisfactory to the said bank, or at the market value 
thereof equal to twenty per cent. in excess of such liabilities, or upon any failure in business 
or making of an insolvent assignment by the undersigned, then and in either event all liabil- 
ities of the undersigned to said bank shall at the option of said bank become immediately due 
and payable, notwithstanding any credit or time allowed to the undersigned by any instru- 
ment evidencing any of the said liabilities. 

3. Upon failure of the undersigned either to pay any indebtedness to said bank when 
becoming or made due, or to keep up the margin of collateral securities above provided for, 
then and in either event said bank may immediately, without advertisement, and without 
notice to the undersigned, sell any of the securities held by it as against any or all the liabili- 
ties of the undersigned, at private sale or broker’s board or otherwise, and apply the pro- 
ceeds of such sale as far as needed toward the payment of any or all of such liabilities, together 
with interest and expenses of sale, holding the undersigned responsible for any deficiency 
remaining unpaid after such application. If any such sale be made at brokers’ board or at 
public auction, said bank may itself be a purchaser at such sale free from any right or equity 
of redemption of the undersigned, such right and equity being hereby expressly waived and 
released. Upon default, as aforesaid, said bank may also apply toward the payment of the 
said liabilities all balances of any deposit account of the undersigned with said bank then 
existing. 

It is further agreed that these presents constitute a continuing agreement, applying to 
any and all further transactions between the undersigned and said bank. 

BRONSON, WHITE & Co. 

Dated, PHILADELPHIA, PA., the 12th day of January, 1900, 

Fia. 12. 
A. R. BARRETT. 
(To be continued.) 








PICKWICKIAN FINANCIAL LEGISLATION.—The bill for fixing the gold standard which re- 
cently passed the House contains the curious proviso that nothing contained in the bill 
shall affect the legal-tender quality of the silver dollar. An equally curious amendment has 
been added to the Senate bill, viz.: 


‘¢ That the provisions of this act are not intended to place any obstacles in the way of 
the accomplishment of :international bimetallism, provided the same be secured by concur- 
rent action of the leading commercial nations of the world, and at a ratio which shall in- 
sure permanence of relative value between gold and silver.”’ 

These contradictions give point to Mr. Bryan’s sarcastic statement, that President 
McKinley loved the gold standard so well that immediately after his election he sent a com- 


mission to Europe to get rid of it. 
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THE CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK’S NEW BUILDING. 





A glance at the above illustration of the new home to be erected for the Chicago 
National Bank shows that it meets the two essential requirements of bank archi- 
tecture—solidity and taste. The adaptability of the structure to the business for 
which it was specially designed may be better understood by reading the following 
description of the design prepared by the architects, Messrs. Jenney & Mundie, of 
Chicago : 

‘‘The motive of the architects was to produce a building that would suggest to 
the casual passer that the building was unquestionably a bank. 

The lot is ninety feet frontage on Monroe street, fifty feet east of La Salle street, 
by a depth extending south 188 feet. The building covers the entire lot and will be 
fireproof. 

For the sake of appearance the front of the building is three stories, or about 
sixty-five feet high, for a depth of about fifty feet. The balance of the building is 
the bank room, and is but a single story in height. 

The roof over the bank is of saw-tooth shape, taking its light entirely from the 
north so as not to be inconvenienced by direct sunshine. These skylights extend 
entirely across the building so as to give abundance of light. The ceiling is of or- 
namental glass in panels. The bank room will be 86 x 136 feet. 

The front is entirely of Bedford stone and divided into five bays or tiers of open- 
ings. The three central are built on the lot line. The two side ones recede six feet, 
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so as to give a marked prominence to the entrance pavilion. The order of archi- 
tecture is Corinthian, the entablature eight feet wide, exterding entirely across the 
front. The central portion consists of four huge Corinthian columns fifty feet in 
height, four feet diameter at the base, surmounted by a pediment. The two ex. 
tremes to the east and west are terminated by a Corinthian pilaster. 

INTERIOR.—The first story, including the bank room, will be wainscoted the en. 
tire height of the walls in marble ; the ceiling in ornamental glass in panels. The 
woodwork will be mahogany. The use of the two upper stories in front is not yet 
determined. 

The basement will be fitted up for safety-deposit vaults with fine broad marble 
entrance and stairway from the first floor. The finish of the basement will be largely 
in marble. 

The vault work will be all that is most modern and that offers the greatest 
security. 

The work on the designs will be commenced immediately, on the building the 
first of May, which is as soon as possession can be obtained. 

The cost of the building proper, 7. ¢., without vaults or vault fixtures, is esti- 
mated at $250,000.” . 

It may be justly said that the Chicago National Bank deserves to be thus fitly 
housed, for its career has been one of marked success. Commencing business Jan- 
uary 9, 1882, it has paid annual dividends as follows: For the first five years, six 
per cent.; for the second five years, eight per cent.; for the third five years, twelve 
per cent., and since then fifteen per cent. Ona capital of $500,000 it has accumu- 
lated in addition a surplus of $500,000, and undivided profits of $194,972. 








FuNcTIONS OF TRusT CoMPANIES.—The revelations made concerning the affairs 
of the State Trust Company, following closely upon similar revelations concerning 
the Produce Exchange Trust Company, indicate a departure by those institutions 
from the original purpose for which their formation was authorized, which, unfor- 
tunately, is not peculiar to them alone. 

The acts for the incorporation of trust companies were passed by the Legislature 
in order to provide for the administration of trust estates by corporate trustees, 
which have continued existence, instead of by natural persons, whose death makes 
necessary the appointment of new trustees. It was also intended to protect the bene- 
ficiaries of trusts against losses from the dishonesty or incapacity of their trustees, 
by creating institutions with large capitals and competent managers to take charge 
of trust property. Fora long time the purpose was attained, and the early trust 
companies did a large and profitable business by acting as trustees in a legitimate way. 

Latterly, however, trust companies, as we see, have been perverted into promo- 
ting companies. They no longer confine themselves to taking on deposit trust prop- 
erty and investing it in a safe manner, but they have gone extensively into the un- 
derwriting of industrial securities, and into furnishing new enterprises with the 
money needed for their development.—New York Sun. 


Trust companies have generally established such a sound reputation that it would 
certainly be unfortunate if they should depart from those rules which have hereto- 
fore controlled their management. Perhaps the real difficulty lies in the rapid mul- 
tiplication of these companies and the consequent necessity of finding business out- 
side the usual channels to sustain them. There is now a check in the organization 
of new companies and a tendency toward consolidation of some of the existing ones. 
It is to be hoped also that recent experiences will admonish those institutions that 
may have gone outside their proper field to confine themselves strictly hereafter to 
more legitimate sources of profits. 














A STATE CLEARING-HOUSE FOR CONNECTICUT. 





The primary objects of a clearing-house are to facilitate the delivery of checks 
and the settlement of balances between its members. The New York Clearing- 
House only treats with checks on the local banks, while the Boston Clearing-House 
has, in addition to its local, a foreign department which collects for its members 
their checks on the whole of New England. The associating of these banks has 
formed two organizations, whose good effects on the business of the country has 
been most beneficial in times of panic in averting a general disturbance. 

The object of this article is not to show how to organize a clearing-house asso- 
ciation. This must be done by the bankers themselves, who will determine the 
constitution and rules which they will adopt. My desire is briefly to illustrate the 
forms and methods to be used by, what may be termed the clerical department, and 
to show its advantages to the clerical departments of the banks, It is offered more 
to awaken an interest in sending checks direct to the paying banks than to urge the 
early adoption of quicker settlements. 

The present custom of Connecticut banks is to send daily letters to their corres- 
pondents, containing checks on such places as they have mutually agreed on. Few 
have the same arrangements. About one-third send all their items direct to the 
banks on which they are drawn. Since July 1, 1899, through the labors of the Con- 
necticut Bankers’ Association, weekly settlements of balances have become general. 

The distance of the banks from each other and their variety of methods and in- 
terests make the adaptation of a State clearing-house a more difficult and complicated 
problem than is met in forming a local organization, where daily interchange of 
checks and daily settlements are already established. The mails have to be substi- 
tuted for the messengers of the local banks, and the delay thereby renders an open 
account necessary for transactions with the clearing-house, which the local one 
avoids. Yet the spirit that many banks have shown in remitting daily, at par, to 
the Boston Clearing-House for their own checks received from it, shows that they 
are willing to do much for which they receive no direct equivalent. It may be 
through this new departure among clearing-houses (in the United States) may come, 
ultimately, daily settlements for Connecticut banks. 

There are two methods which can be followed by a State clearing-house : 

First—The mailing of their checks from bank to bank, and the settlement of 
their balances through the clearing-house. 

Second—The mailing of their checks to the clearing- hones there to be re-sorted 
and mailed direct to the paying banks, with the settlement of balances as above. 

The first follows out the principles of the local house, which in its clerical de- 
partment only deals with the reports of totals, furnished by the banks, and receives 
debit and pays credit balances. Its methods are simple. 

The present arrangements for collecting out-of-town Connecticut items will con- 
tinue between the members of the association, excepting that the weekly settle- 
ments will be arranged to be made on Mondays or Thursdays. These settlements 
will include the letters received and collection items charged on the morning of the 
settling day. Two accounts will be opened with the Connecticut Associated 
Banks, one with Class A (Monday settlements), and one with Class B (Thursday 
settlements.) All accounts with the individual banks, members of the association, 
will be closed. Each day the banks will send a statement to the clearing-house (or 
clearing agent, if a bank acts as such), showing their transactions with each class. 
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These will include collection items advised paid, and those collected that day and 
advised totheir correspondents. 

On the settlement days the debit banks will mail to the ann g-house their checks 
on New York for the balances due from them ; and the credit banks will send astate. 
ment of the amount due to them. On the receipt of the latter, the clearing-house 
manager will send his check on New York to them. Banks nearest to the clearing. 
house will receive their credit balances as quickly as if mailed direct from the banks, 
as at present; while the items mailed the day before, in most cases, are not now-a- 
days included.. New Haven and Hartford, both being large credit towns, are either 
suitable for the location of a State clearing-house. The delivery of balances between 
these cities can be made certain and speedy. 


Form of Statements, 
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Since the receipt of each letter will be immediately advised to the clearing-house 
and the omission of any will ‘‘ throw off” the balance sheet made there, postal card 
acknowledgments can be abolished. 

There are three distinct gains in this system over the present methods: 

First—A reduction in the number of accounts on the general ledger from one 
with each bank to two with the clearing-house. 

Second—A reduction of balance checks to two per week, a saving in labor, reve- 
nue stamps, engraved checks and postage. 

Third—A reduction in the number of postal card acknowledgments, an addi- 
tional saving in postage. 

The account with each class will always show at a glance the amount falling 
due on each settlement day, and the ease with which an additional account can be 
taken on will tend to have more checks sent direct. 

The second system follows out the principles of the foreign department of the 
Boston Clearing-House. It goes a step farther than the first, by abolishing all 
direct correspondence between the banks; excepting the mailing of collection items, 
so called, and advices of payments of the same. The weekly settlements would fall 
on the same days as in the first, and the banks would be divided into the same 
classes, Aand B. The membership in each class would have to be arranged by the 
clearing-house manager, but could be made, practically, to conform to the same 
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arrangements as the first. A bank which would be in Class A in its relations to one 
pank, might be in Class B in relation to another. 

Each day the banks will mail all of their out-of-town Connecticut checks to the 
State clearing-house, and will enclose with them a statement, showing that day’s 
transactions for collection items with the different banks, the amount of the letters 
received that morning from the clearing-house, and the totals for each bank, of the 
checks mailed. The checks will be sorted by banks, and listed on slips, to which 
they will be attached. Advice payments of all collection items (notes and drafts), 
will pass directly between the banks; but they will be settled through the clearing- 
house. Otherwise the methods of this system are the same as for the first. The 
checks received on the mornings of settlement days, with collection items advised 
paid at that time, will be included in the balances. 

The work of such a clearing-house, under the first system, ought to be done, for 
fifty banks, by a moderately salaried clerk, under the supervision of a competent 
manager. The latter would need to give to it only a small portion of his time each 
day. It could be best undertaken by some bank which could furnish from its 
forces the necessary manager and clerk. Under the second system the expenses 
would be very much heavier. Experience only could determine the clerical force 
needed, and a manager might be obliged to give it his full time. Yet the immense 
saving in labor to the banks in their corresponding departments would offset this. 
The first plan enables the checks to reach their destinations sooner, when sent direct, 
than the second; and there is thereby one less chance of loss in the mails. 

The clearing-house (or agent) would have to be fully guaranteed against any 
losses, Other than those due to the mismanagement or dishonesty of its officers and 
clerks. It would have behind it the combined capitals of all of its members 
to guarantee its dealings with its members. Whatever losses should arise, other 
than those mentioned, would have to be borne by each bank concerned in the same 
manner as they would have been borne had the banks dealt directly with each other. 
The clearing-house would only be, in reality, their agent. From examples furnished 
by the actual transactions for one week of three banks, two in small cities and one in 
a small town, the following facts appear in favor of the first system suggested : 

















PRESENT METHODS. | PROPOSED SYSTEM. 
| | eee 
| Dr. bal. | Or. bal. Totals. | No. | Dr.bal. | Cr.bal. | No. 
First bank......| $68,819.24 | $11,678.22 497.46 | 27 | 957,141.02 | ......... ' 9 
Second bank...| "19564327 | ~25'067°10 rt 21 a $5,423.83 | 2 
Third bank..... 889.62 | 5,444.08 10,333.65 To | seseeeeeee 554.41 | 1 











Reduction in labor and in expenses for one year: 











| | Cost of balance | 
Number of 
| accounts. | “a — — Postal cards. | Total saving. 
-_ | | | 
ea ‘ | | 
Second bank............... | rr | O28 188 | 7 
Third bank-................| ll 34.32 | 17.16 | 51.48 








From lists, kindly furnished by the banks in Connecticut, of checks mailed by 
them on one day, the following table has been prepared. The day selected proved 
to be an exceptionally light one, for a large majority of them. Therefore, any es- 
mate founded thereon will be below the average. In order not to violate the con- 
fidence, so generously bestowed, by giving prominence to any bank’s figures, the 
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towns having only one bank in them, have been grouped; yet in a manner which 
brings those of adjacent vicinities together. 

In the columns showing the number of letters mailed to each town only one let- 
ter is estimated as being sent by each bank, while in fact many banks sent severg] 
letters to some towns. Yet under the second system suggested there is the reduc. 
tion in labor and expenses incident to the first; and, in addition, the decrease of 
labor in the banks themselves, already noted, in the number of letters mailed, and 


Connecticut Checks Mailed to Connecticut Banks for Collection, October 25, 1899, 
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the saving in the postage thereon. In one year, estimated on the figures in the table, 
over five thousand dollars would be saved on the letters sent direct, besides the ex- 
pense caused by the items mailed indirect.. This reduction alone would well-nigh, 
if not fully, pay the salaries of a State clearing-house under this system, Its ex- 
penses ought to be apportioned according to the amount collected for each bank, ex- 
cepting for printed blanks furnished. 

Whenever the direct transmission of checks becomes general, either from bank 
to bank or through a central clearing-house, all the checks each bank will receive, 
besides its own, will be those from its depositors and from without New England. 
Then much of the unprofitable labors of the banks will be abolished. 











Teller of The Thames National Bank, NaTHAN A. GIBBS. 
Norwich, Conn. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE BANK RETURNS. 





Ending with the quarter under review nearly the third decade has passed since 
the ten years’ charter system was introduced in Canada in relation to extending the 
panking laws. The first Dominion act was passed in 1867, which remained in force 
three years. Another act was passed in 1868, but its provisions were not generally 
adopted and in 1870 it was repealed and the first act extending banking legislation 
was enacted, and the ten years’ charter system dates from that period. It was also 
enacted that the amount of bona fide paid-up capital must not be less than $200,000, 
and also that the note circulation should not at any time exceed the paid-up capital. 
The banks under that act were not permitted to put in circulation notes of a lower 
denomination than $4, and it was provided that thirty-three per cent. at least of the 
cash reserve should be heldin Dominion notes. Theact also provided for the double 
liability of the shareholders, and for additional stated returns and lists of sharehold- 
ers for the benefit of shareholders themselves and the general public. Further legis- 
lation being demanded an act was passed in 1871 and certain changes made in regard 
to the subscribed and paid-up capital. Legislation was passed in 1873 enacting that 
directors’ liabilities be shown in a separate column. The next extension took place 
in 1880 and a few changes were made, embodying some of the results gained by 
the experience of the preceding ten years in operation. The percentage of Domin- 
ion notes to be held in cash reserve was increased to forty per cent., and the 
power to issue notes of $4 was withdrawn and notes of $5 and multiples of $5 
only were permitted, and it was further provided that bank notes should be a first 
lien on the assets. This was done in order to give greater security to note holders. 
Under the extension of 1880 the return to the Department of Finance was obliged to 
contain amount of reserve fund and rate per cent. per annum of last dividend de- 
clared, and columns showing average amount of specie and Dominion notes held, 
and penal clauses for certain offences were added. The return to the Finance De- 
partment was to be made under twenty-three headings for assets and fourteen head- 
ings for liabilities, instead of as before eighteen for assets and eleven for liabilities. 

Some slight changes were made by the revision of the statutes in 1886, after 
which the act was continued to 1890, Under this extension the columns in the re- 
turn to the Finance Department were reduced to the number at which they now stand 
—assets being now reported under twenty-one headings and liabilities under e!even. 
The bank circulation and redemption fund was added for still greater security of 
bank-note circulation. Penalties were named for acts of negligence, for over-issue 
of notes, deceptive statements, etc., etc., until it seemed as if every possible contin- 
gency had been provided for, yet after an experience of thirty years it was found in 
the case of La Banque Ville Marie and Banque du Peuple, lately disappeared from 
the banking list, that the officers succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the Govern- 
ment oflicials, or if known to them they were unable to put the machinery in mo- 
tion in time sufficient to save for the depositors even a fair share of the assets. 

This present session of Parliament which met on February 1, will likely see 
further banking legislation submitted, and with the experience of three failures since 
the former act was passed some amendments are likely to be introduced. A new 
Government will have to deal with the question. From the bankers’ standpoint pres- 
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sure will be brought to secure an extension of the charters for double the period, 
viz., twenty years, instead of ten as formerly. From the people’s standpoint Gov- 
ernment inspection will be pressed for. The bankers will oppose this and the Gov- 
ernment will not likely urge in its favor, as it would be certain to end in a large 
amount of labor and outlay for something that would perhaps tend to lull the fears of 
the unwary depositor and shareholder, but would likely prove of small benefit as to 


their safety. 


briefly outlined may prove interesting : * 


ASSETS. 


The growth of all of the most important items under legislation so 
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| Due from | Due from | 





























+ Provincial, banks and | banks and | Call loane Current 
DECEMBER 31 notes, coin | agencies in | agencies in ot ’ loansand | Total assets. 
and bullion. ‘foreign coun- UnitedKing- ° | discounts 
| tries, | dom. | | 
errr I, 6 li, Fie $62,879,202 | $99,159,050 
cnteceteded | 15,945,468 19,313,583 $5,287,245 $5,884,412 97,603,688 178,302,684 
ee 15,085,475 10,729.87 3,961,996 13,516,388 150,422,602 252,166,663 
SR 27,494,943 22,291,249 12,078,307 32,435,445 | 266,678,601 431,711,345 
| 
LIABILITIES. 
| 
| . . Bank notes Deposits pay-' Deposits pay- _— 
DECEMBER | Capital Reserve H ~_ - Total liabili- 
31. | paid up. fund. im — | ayo Pa in. ties. 
Sas es a a 
eer | .  * Baers $11,421,641 | $18,802,310 | $28,973,736 | $61,482,490 
Serer El ee 22,252,761 37,889,165 30,597,257 105,802,821 
| 60,289,910  $20,371,38382 | 33,577,700 55,224,648 71,019,107 171,684,384 
RAR 63,584,022 29,967,724 | 45,999,753 99,463,898 173,769,968 336,018,630 














+ Heading changed to specie and Dominion notes, act 1870. 


The quarter ending December 31 has been one of great advancement over the 
preceding one; not only have the highest figures been reached in banking but in all 


commercial matters. 


prosperity in Canada reigns supreme. 


Imports and exports have reached their highest mark and 
Banking capital shows a reduction for the 


three months, owing to the banks formerly in liquidation, viz., Banque du Peuple 
and Ville Marie being struck from the list, but the deficiency will soon be made up 
at the rapid rate the existing banks are increasing their capital and reserve fund. 
A comparison of the bank notes in circulation for the quarter under review, with a 
few of the preceding ones at the same date, may prove interesting. 


Bank Notes in Circulation. 





The bank notes in circulation as seen above have had a steady growth for these 








October. November. 
eisai intent id $34,516,651 $33,076,868 
abiecbadubue 34,671,028 34,362,746 
ata ahh lain 5,955,150 35,262,599 
sini as 4 eleiniaill 41,580,928 40,143,878 
seiebicaasenanl. “ae 42,350,948 
EEE pe | 49,588,236 47,839,506 


December. 


$32,375,620 


32,565,179 
33,095,7 

37,995, 123 
40,258,381 


45,999,753 


Total. 





$99,969,139 


, 
125, 152,77 


143,427,495 





years, and at a season when the greatest activity prevails in the trade of the coun- 
try, as at that time a general movement of the produce of the farms, the ranches 


and the mines takes place. 


Public deposits, call loans and current loans are also 


largely augmented during these months, and with the opening of the new year con- 
traction sets in, showing to its fullest extent one of the benefits claimed for the 
Canadian banking and currency system of expansion and contraction to suit the 
demands without the slightest disturbance. 


a 


* The Banque Jacques Cartier reported suspended in the September review resumed pay- 


ment on October 23, 1899, and has made application to Parliament to increase its capital stock. 
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PROPOSED TAX REFORMS IN NEW YORK. 





ATTITUDE OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES TOWARD THE MEASURE, 





A bill for the reform of taxation in the State of New York, drawn in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Board of Tax Commissioners, has been introduced 
in the Assembly. The title of the act is ‘‘ An act to provide adequate revenue for 
the support of the State government otherwise than by direct taxation of the as. 
sessed valuations of real and personal property, and fora more equitable distribu- 
tion of the burdens of taxation.” It provides for an annual tax of one per cent. of the 
actual value of the shares of all banks, banking associations and trust companies, 
the value of the shares to be ascertained by adding together the capital stock, surplus 
and undivided profits of such institutions, and deducting therefrom the assessed 
value of their real estate, which is to be continued to be assessed locally. This tax 
is laid for State purposes. The bill also taxes real estate mortgages five mills on 
the dollar. In their report accompanying the bill, the Commissioners say : 


**TIn addition to the revenue from this tax and from the other permanent sources of reve- 
nue, such as corporation taxes payable to the Comptroller, the liquor tax and the death trans- 
fer tax, the State will require about three millions of dollars. To provide for this, we pro- 
pose to levy a tax of one per cent. upon the stock of National banks, State banks and trust 
companies, the value of the share to be ascertained by adding together the capital stock, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of such institutions, and deducting therefrom the assessed value 
of their real estate, which is to continue to be assessed locally. It appears by the testimony 
taken by the committee of Mr. Adsit, representing the State Bankers’ Association, that 
banks in this State are assessed at from ten per cent, to one hundred and nineteen per cent. 
on the basis of capital stock, surplus and undivided profits. In many instances wide differ- 
ences in the assessments appear in the same city or village. It will thus be seen that gross in- 
justice is done to some banking institutions in the matter of assessment, and it is doubtful 
whether such a situation can last, in view of the United States Revised Statutes, Section 
5219, which provides that National banks shall not be assessed at a greater rate than other 
moneyed capital. Again; the trust companies, as a class, under the existing law, bear asmall 
proportion of taxation, as compared with other banking institutions with whom they com- 
pete in many lines. The report of the Bank Superintendent, on Savings banks and trust 
companies, made February 28, 1899, shows (page 18) that on February 1, 1899, the capita!, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the trust companies of the State were ninety-seven millions of 
dollars, and that the total amount of taxes which they paid during the preceding year was 
$455,557.03. The average rate, therefore, was less than five mills on the dollar. It will appear 
at once that the trust companies should be made to bear a larger proportion of taxes, and 
that some of the State and National banks are already unduly burdened. 

Statistics in the possession of the committee demonstrate that the one per cent. tax upon 
the institutions named will realize three millions of dollars, and taken together with the 
mortgage tax, will furnish to the State, together with its present revenue, about twenty- 
three millions of dollars, which sum is adequate for the support of the State government. 

The shareholders in State, National banks and trust companies should not be taxed for 
local purposes, nor should there be allowed any deduction from the value thereof because of 
the debts of the individual owner. The withdrawal of the State and National banks from 
local taxation will, in our judgment, embarrass no locality. In the counties in which we 
have compiled statistics, above referred to, the sum paid by banks is, in the highest instance, 
but a little over five per cent., and in the others but two per cent. of the total tax raised.” 


Charles Adsit, Chairman of the Committee on Taxation, appointed by the New 
York State Bankers’ Association says, in reference to the bill: 


‘Our effort has been to obtain the adoption in this State of the Pennsylvania law gov- 
erning the taxation of banks and trust companies, onthe ground that Pennsylvania was our 
principal competing State, and that its law was the outgrowth of forty years of legislation 
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and experience. The Pennsylvania law imposes a tax on banks of four mills on capital, sur- 
plus, and u ndivided profits, payable before the first of March each year. We have been will- 
ing, however, to take the trust companies in on the same level with the banks in this State, 
although in Pennsylvania they are taxed ata higherrate. TheJoint Tax Commission of the 
Legislature, after taking evidence and conducting examinations, adopted the Pennsylvania 
plan, insisting, however, on a one per cent. rate instead of seven mills, for which we con- 
tended. This, of course, will give us a uniform rate throughout the State. 

Heretofore no definite system has governed such matters in New York, and assessments 
for taxation ran all the way from ten per cent. On capital, surplus, and undivided profits up 
to 119 4-10 per cent., the whole matter being absolutely in the control of local assessors, who 
could do as they pleased in dealing with a bank. While the new one per cent. rate has de- 
cided advantages in giving us for the first time a uniform assessment, it is still, of course, 
2% times higher than the Pennsylvania rate. From returns to circulars sent out by our 
committee to banks in various parts of the State, it has been shown that the average reduc- 
tion in bank taxation by the proposed plan is only 12% per cent. 

The bill will not be opposed by the older and more conservative trust companies, as it is 
believed that the settlement upon a uniform rate and exemption from other State and local 
taxes is really more important than the rate itself.” 


The tax of five mills on the dollar on real estate mortgages, proposed in the bill, 
will be decidedly opposed by Savings banks, life insurance companies and bui!ding 
and loan associations. A special meeting of the New York Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation was held at the Chamber of Commerce, New York city, February 7, Presi- 
dent John Harsen Rhoades presiding. One hundred and four banks were repre- 
sented. A digest of the bill was read by G. W. Wickersham, counsel for the asso- 
ciation, and after full discussion, the following resolutions, proposed by Andrew 
Mills, President of the Dry Dock Savings Institution, were adopted : 


* Resolved, That this association considers the bill introduced by the Joint Committee on 
Taxation and Retrenchment imposing a tax upon debts secured by mortgage, so far as it 
applies: to Savings banks, as a measure for the taxation of the savings of many wage-earners 
and persons of smal] means intrusted to the care of the Savings banks, and as such it is unal- 
terably opposed to the bill. 

Resolved, That this association now, as in the past, inflexibly opposes any scheme to tax 
the fruits of the industry and economy of those persons for whose protection Savings banks 
have been established and fostered in this State. 


Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be fo apne by the Chair to take such action in 


connection with the executive committee of the association in effectively opposing the pas- 
sage of the bill referred to and of any other bill, the effect of which is to tax the personal 
property in the hands of the Savings banks of this State.”’ 

The executive committee is composed of the following Savings bank officers : 

Chairman, Samuel R. Rainey, Secretary and Treasurer Hudson City Savings 
Instiiution, Hudson; William C., Sturges, President Seamen’s Bank for Savings, 
New York ; Edward 8. Dawson, President Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syra- 
cuse; James M. Wentz, Vice-President Newburgh Savings Bank, Newburgh; J. 
Howard King, President Albany Savings Bank, Albany ; Bryan H. Smith, Presi- 
dent Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn ; John D. Hicks, President Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York ; R bert S. Donaldson, Secretary and Treasurer Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank, Buffalo; Alexander E. Orr, President South Brooklyn Savings Institu- 
tion, Brooklyn; John Harsen Rhoades, President Greenwich Savings Bank, New 
York ; James McMahon, President Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York ; 
Andrew Mills, President Dry Dock Savings Institution, New York; W. G. Conk- 
lin, Secretary Franklin Savings Bank, New York. 

In accordance with the resolutions the following were appointed as an additional 
committee to act with the executive committee : 


Charles L. Stone, Counsel Onondaga County Savings Bank, Syracuse; Austin C. 
Chase, Vice-President Syracuse Savings Bank, Syracuse ; Edward Harris, President 
Security Trust Co., Rochester ; J. B. Alliger, Treasurer Ulster County Savings Insti- 
tution, Kingston; W. H. Meaker,Treasurer Cayuga County Savings Bank, Auburn; A. 
¥. De Witt, Treasurer Albany Exchange Savings Bank, Albany ; Joseph B. Lathrop, 
President Oswego County Savings Bank, Oswego ; Charles E. Sprague, President 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New York; W. B. Tibbits, Vice-President Home Sav- 
ings Bank, White Plains; Charles A. Miller, Counsel Utica Savings Bank, Utica ; 
C. F. Hulbert, Treasurer Yonkers Savings Bank, Yonkers; Sanford R. Knapp, 
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Secretary Peekskill Savings Bank, Peekskill; C. E. Hanaman, President Troy Say 
ings Bunk, Troy; Henry W. Sprague, Counsel Erie County Savings Bank, Buffalo - 
J. V. Meserole, President Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn. : 

The proposal to tax mortgages was opposed by Bradford Rhodes, his views be. 


ing as follows: 

“The bill taxes mortgages held by Savings banks, and hence lowers the rate of interest 
to depositors. As the yield on investments in the bonds and stocks permitted by the Say. 
ings bank law has been tending downward for several years, it has become more necessary to 
invest a larger portion of deposits in loans on real estate, secured by bond and mortgage, 
Loans of this character constitute one of the most important items of the resources of the 
Savings banks of this State. and the character of the security is generally of the highest. The 
money which the Savings banks have thus invested belongs to the humblest of our citizeas, 
This bill is a proposition to tax their hard-earned accumulations, and is in direct conflict 
with the policy which the Legislature has heretofore pursued and which the highest 
court of the State has sustained. <A tax directly upon the deposits in Savings banks, or indi- 
rectly upon the investments of these institutions, is a penalty placed upon thrift. There can 
be no taxation of a Savings bank or its securities that does not in some way impose a burden 
upon the people who are Jeast able to bear it—the wage-earner who is struggling to lay by a 
sufficiect sum to protect himself and family from the ‘ rainy day,’ when it is no longer possi- 
ble for him to earn the money which is their only means of support.” 
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A MovDEL ANNUAL STATEMENT.—The Annual Statement and List of Shareholders issued 
by the Northwestern National Bank, of Minneapolis, Minn., is the most complete thing of 
its kind, issued by an American bank, that has come under the notice of the BANkKgErs’ 
MAGAZINE. It is along the line of the reports issued by the English and Canadian banks, 
and presents a full statement of the operations of the bank for the year 1899. First are given 
the capital, surplus and profits and the officers and directors, followed by a review of the 
profit and loss account ; next comes the general statement of condition in the usual form 
aud the report of an examining committee of the directors appointed to examine the value 
of the bank’s assets. This is supplemented by a report of a committee appointed by the 
directors to audit the accounts of the bank. Both these investigations showed the condition 
of affairs to be most satisfactory. The report includes a full list of the shareholders, with 
their post office address, showing the amount of their respective holdings. 

For 1879 the average deposits of the Northwestern National Bank were $529,900; for 
1889, $2,702,200 ; for 1899, $5,121,400. This gain has not been due to the policy of paying 
interest to attract deposits, for in 1889 the time certificates of deposit on which interest was 
paid at the rate of four per cent. amounted to $885,000; now the bank has only $72,000 of 
such certificates, hearing but two per cent. Its substantial increase in business appears to 
be solely the result of good management. 








BRANCH BANKING IN AMERICA.—In reprinting from the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE the ad- 
dress of Mr. W.8. Witham, on the subject of ‘‘ Branch Banking,”’ delivered at the last an- 
nual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association, the ‘‘ Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers of New South Wales,’’ published at Sydney, says: 

‘* As indicated by the above heading, we reprint from an American journal (a journal, 
by the way, that stands second to none in specialized publications throughout the world) 
one of the many fine addresses given before the various State bankers’ associations of the 
United States at their annual conventions. 

Mr. Witham’s speech, which was made during the sixth annual convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, is unique amongst bankers’ addresses to bankers, spark- 
ling as it does with wit and humor. The speaker is evidently not one of the class referred 
to ina leading article of the above-mentioned journal, upon convention addresses, in which 
they say: ‘ Bankers are men engaged in a serious business, in which, if successful, they are 
bound to become experts. When they undertake to express their views publicly upon bank- 
ing topics, they are apt to be too profound to secure the attention of audiences which are 
more inclined to be amused than to be instructed. * * * As these papers are intended 
to appeal tothe judgment and not to the emotions, they lose nothing by being printed instead 
of being delivered orally.’ 

Notwithstanding the numerous anecdotes, quips and oddities that it would take an 
American, and that American, Mr. Witham, to connect in any way with banking matters, 
the description of the establishment of a branch bank in the State of Georgia is clearly and 
graphically put, and will be interesting to our readers as an illustration of a branch system 
entirely foreign to our methods.”’ 
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BANKERS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 





MEETING OF GROUP VIII OF THE NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The annual banquet of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
comprising the bankers of the boroughs of Manhattan and Richmond, New York 
city, was held at the Ws'dorf-Astoria on the evening of February 6, Chairman War- 
ner Van Norden, President of the National Bank of North America, presiding. 
There were nearly five hundred members and guests present, the dinner being the 
most largely attended of any yet given by the group. 

Seated with Chairman Van Norden at the guests’ table were Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, Morris K. Jesup, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Rev. Dr. M. W. Stryker, Joseph C. Hendrix, Frederick D. Tappen, 
James Stillman, Geo. F. Baker, Rev. Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, Bird S. Coler, 
Conrad N. Jordan, Wm. A. Nash, F. D. Kilburn, Simeon Ford, J. Edward Sim- 
mons, Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer, E. H. Perkins, Jr., and Henry C. Brewster. 

The dinner began at 7.30 and lasted about two hours. During the evening con- 
siderable merriment was excited at Table F, by the following prospectus, said to be 
the conception of 8. G. Bayne, President of the Seaboard National Bank. 


BORN IN A NIGHT. 


Prospectus of 
The Klondike National Bank. 
A Unique and Mammoth Consolidation. 
A Dazzling Enterprise. 


Capital, $30,000,000. Estimated Deposits, 
$200,000,000. 


Branches: 
First National, Manila. 
The Honolulu National. 


Leech, President. Delafield, Vice-President. 
Perkins, W. H., Cashier. Bayne, Assistant Cashier. 


These Sandows of Finance have syndicated themselves on salaries, and stand together 
at a lump sum of $400,000 en bloc. 
All the men at table No. 7 have been elected directors. 
A veritable rainbow of fame. 
Not a Guinea Pig in the set. 
They wear 7% hats and can’t make a mistake. 
Fees $20 a minute. 
Board meets daily. It is in session now. 


No interest will be charged on loans, we make our profits out of the principle. 
This Bank will be run on rubber tires; Billy Bryan will have charge of their intlation. 
Loans will be made on everything of value from the Solar System down to Bay State Gas. 
mind reader will make all the loans. 


We started in with the oysters on a low-grade plan, but the size of the officers and the 
number of bottles consumed have made an increase imperative. 


We greet our future depositors with a wedding-breakfast smile, and will present a 
pink to all who make deposits. 


Trolly-ho tickets furnished to lady depositors. 


Be in time! Subscribe early !! Join the procession while it’s on the ground floor!!! 
Don’t do anything till you see us!! 
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The speaking was opened by Chairman Van Norden, who said : 


‘** We are met together to-night under auspices so delightful that we have abundant rea. 
son for self-congratulation. Like ships of old from the Orient, whose rich cargoes are dis. 
played upon the river bank, so we, after the lapse of a year of life’s voyage, are met again, 
rejoicing in life and health and a year of unexampled prosperity. We bankers are an unob- 
trusive folk, and it is only on such occasions as this that we appear conspicuously before the 
community. 

Never before have we had so large an attendance of our members, and never has such a 
brilliant array of guests honored our board. It is with the keenest appreciation that we ex. 
press our obligations to the many friends, some of whom have come,long distances, whose 
presence has added dignity and pleasure to this gathering. 

Not only may we, this evening, revel in many good things for our own gratification, but 
it is not unseemly that we should at these long intervals remind the world that banks are 
run by bankers, men of like passions as others, and, too, that bankers are not money-getters 
alone, but public-spirited citizens, who rejoice in all that adds to the welfare of the State, 

In the progress of evolution the * medicine man’ of the past has become the surgeon of 
to-day. The astrologer has become the astronomer. The stage driver of a century ago has 
developed into the railway president. So the money changer, sitting on his ‘banco’ or bench 
in the Italian market place, has evolved into the banker of the present. But the banker is 
no longer simply the money changer, or a depositary. He has become a potent factor in 
every phase of modern life, the active power in every form of industrial enterprise, a direc. 
tor of railways, the counselor of princes and presidents. 

In all the complex life of this nineteenth century the banker isin the foremost of life’s 
battle, and he is foremost in every plan for uplifting the race. In propagating the modern 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man to which we are all converts there are none so zealous as 
he. Building hospitals, endowing colleges, caring for the poor, he is generously and earnestly 
doing his part, with men of every profession and class. Hé is laboring side by side with 
every one who is striving to relieve sorrow and make the world a happier dwelling place— 
great souls, toiling together with one aim, instruments in the hands of the power which is 
perpetually educing great harmonies out of seeming discords, and evolving vast schemes 
through store of discussion, rush of emigration, competition of industry, and crash of con- 
flict, and imitating the stupendous forces of nature, which work together to produce the re- 
sults by which man is alone able to subsist.” 

Mr. Van Norden read a note from Secretary Gage, who was to have addressed 
the group, in which Mr. Gage said that he was prevented by illness from being 


present, and that he deputed Postmaster-General Smith to speak for him. Mr. 
Smith said in part : 


ADDRESS OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL SMITH. 


“This gathering suggests the appropriate subject for discussion of the hour. You are 
leaders of the American financial world; you direct and handle the exchanges of this 
great metropolis; you and your agencies are the medium of its commercial connections. 
The growth of the country finds its concrete expression in your operations, and you are pro- 
foundly concerned and broad!y influential in its development. 

The overmastering fact of the last quarter of a century is the matchless material expan- 
sion of the American Republic. Never anywhere at any time has there been any approach 
to this extraordinary advancement. This is the miracle-working age of steam and elec- 
tricity. Under the wonderful application of these modern magic forces the civilized world 
has been bounding forward with astonishing strides. The great nations of the Old World 
had a long start in the race, but they have been far outstripped by the robust young giant 
of the West. . 

In 1870 our manufactures were about equal to those of Great Britain. Now they are two 
and a half times the volume of British manufactures, and equal those of Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France put together. The increase in the American manufactured produce 
within thirty years is double the combined increase of these three great nations of Europe. 
In other words, if you match the United States against Great Britain, Germany and France 
together, with double our population, our manufactures are already equal to all theirs and 
are growing twice as fast. We are manufacturing nearly two-thirds as much as all Europe, 
with its 370,000,000 people, and more than one-third of all that is manufactured in the world. 

We have had a corresponding growth in National wealth. Within thirty years the gain 
in the wealth of the United States has been $60,000,000,000, which is substantially equal to the 
combined wealth of Great Britain, France and Germany. The figures of our National earn- 
ings dazzle the imagination. Last year we earned about $14,500,000,000, of which more than 
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one-half was the wages of labor. The $20,000,000 granted to Spain in connection with the 
Philippines was paid by the earnings of four and a half hours of a legal day’s work. The 
Nation’s earnings in a single year like the present are equivalent to more than one-half its 
entire accumulated wealth in 1870—that is, to more than one-half of all that it had saved 
during the previous years of its existence as a Nation. 

If we did not spend more freely than other peoples, if we did not maintain a higher stand- 
ard of comfort, education and good living, our savings would be stupendous. But, on the 
other hand, under such limitations we should not have such power of earning. As it is, our 
annual gain is about $2,000,000,000, and every succeeding working day sees the United States 
over $6,000,000 better off than it was the day before. 

We hold the same pre-eminence in all the elements of industrial power. We make more 
than one-third of all the iron and steel made in the world. We have more railroad mileage 
than all Europe, and do as much railroad business with one-fifth of the population. We use 
one-third of the world’s wool, and raise nine-tenths of its cotton. We grow one-fifth of its 
wheat and seven-eighths of its corn. Not only do we hold the present lead, but we command 
the future, because we possess the factors of continued industrialsupremacy. Coal and iron 
ore are the foundations of the basicindustries. The coal fields of Great Britain are limited to 
9,300 square miles, and those of Germany to 3,000. What, then, are the mighty possibilities of 
the United States with a coal area of 200,000 square miles only barely touched as yet, or count- 
ing the iron-making coal of 70,000 square miles or 20,000 square miles more than the area of 
England ? 

We are not here for vain and idle vaunting, but the time is not far distant when this me- 
tropolis will become the foremost financial center of the world. You have already demon- 
strated your independence and security. In1890 the fall of the Barings spread its convulsion 
to this side of the sea, but last week when London was shaken by alarming disaster in South 
Africa New York stood firm and unmoved. 

With the agricultural and industrial primacy of the United States established, and with 
its financial primacy assured, it remains to round and completeits ascendency by accomplish- 
ing its commercial primacy. Foremost then in every realm of national greatness our Republic 
will gloriously move forward in the fulfillment of its high mission. 

The requirements of our industrial position compel us toenter upon commercial] expansion. 
We are the greatest producers and the greatest consumers in the world, yet, unparalled asis 
our consuming ability, our wonderful and unrivaled producing capacity has outstripped and 
outrun even the amazing power of absorption. If we had not found more outlets, what 
should have become of oursurplus? Shall we restrict our production with all the evils of 
such acontraction, or shall we seek yet more outlets for a surplus which without such a dis- 
astrous limitation will go on further expanding ?”’ 


SPEECH OF SENATOR BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA. 


Hon, A.J. Beveridge, United States Senator from Indiana, was cordially received 
on rising to speak. Some of the principal points of his address are given below : 


“The occupation of demagogues to-day is to divide the American people and to set 
brothers laboring in one calling against brothers laboring in another. Of all of these the 
banks and bankers are the favorite objects of perpetual attack. The reason of this is that 
the banking interests of the Nation are the natural objects of the people’s suspicion, because 
the banks are the holders of the people’s accumulated wealth, and each depositor, forgetting 
his individual deposit, looks at the vast aggregation of deposits and thinks of that massed 
and mighty bulk of wealth as the property of the banks themselves, And so the ear is cred- 
ulous to the charge of the Jack Cades of politics, that the banks are unnaturally rich; that 
this enormous wealth is dishonest wealth, by mysterious and wizard hands won by grinding 
down the people, won by squeezing the juices out of prosperous times until only the husk of 
hard times is left for the masses. The cry of political Catilines to-day and always is, that the 
prosperity of the banker means the poverty of the producer, and on every incendiary stump 
and in every sheet of hatred in the land it is proclaimed that the bankers of America are the 
natural enemies of the laboring, the producing, and the business elements of the Nation. 

All patriotic men should denounce that slander. For there is no business so utterly de- 
— on the welfare of their fellowmen as the business of the bankers of the United 
States, * * * 

We are woven together by the processes of human progress into a civilization whose pur- 
pose and achievement is the bighest happiness of the greatest number. And so I plead for 
American fraternity. I plead for American unity. I plead for a permanent settlement of 
the questions with which the mischievous vex and divide us. I plead for an American solid- 
arity made enduring and eternal by a brother’s trust and a brotker’s affection among all 
American citizens. I use the word American because I have the provincialism of patriotism. 
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I look to see mankind improved through American influences. Why should we quarre 
among ourselves? Why should we waste strength and time on unreal questions and out. 
grown theories? There are so many real things waiting for our minds and hands, and only 
real things help real men, improve the real world, and better real humanity. Canals are to 
be dug, forests felled, mines opened, fields cultivated, railways built, ships launched upon a 
rising tide. The commerce of the Far East needs a common currency, and that need must be 
supplied by the genius of American bankers. Noman can enumerate the work that calls us 
to its doing over all the world. To do it we need all our strength, all our labor, all our capi- 
tal, allour practical of mind, all our exalted of soul. Andso, I propose the sentiment, ‘ The 
brotherhood of American business, the fraternity of American industry, and the mutual 
affection of all American hearts to the end that the American people may be prosperous and 
powerful and the Republic supreme among the Governments of man.’”’ 


Other speakers were Simeon E. Ford, Rev. Dr. Stryker and Governor Roosevelt. 








UniteED States Pusiic Dest.—The surplus revenues in January account for 
the decrease in the net public debt of $8,600,000. In the last three months the net 
debt has been reduced $21,000,000. There were no important changes in the princi- 
pal of the debt except an increase of $23,000,000 in gold certificates and of $4,000,000 
in silver certificates. 'The cash assets of the Treasury increased $35,000,000 and are 
now $1,083,000,000 of which $905,000,000 consists of gold and silver in Treasury 
vaults and $108,000,000 deposits in National banks. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 





Jan. 1, 1899.| Dec. 1, 1899.| Jan. 1,19¢0.| Feb. 1, 1900, 





Interest bearing debt: : | D> a 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent.. $25,364,500 | $25,364,500 | $25,364,500 
1907, 4 545, 366, 550 545,345,350 


Refunding oniiinen. 4 per cent.. | 37,170 | ' 
t 95, 009, 700 | 95,009,700 





Loan of 1904, 5 per e UU9, | 
1925, 4 162,315,400 | 162, 315, "400 | 162,315,400 

192, 846, 780 198,678,720 | 198, 679, ‘000 | 198,791,440 
Total interest-bearing debt $1,040,215,980 | $1, at ny 690 $1,026,772,320 ‘$1, 26, 863,050 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,237,200 | 209,820 1,208, 1,2 208; 410 
Debt bearing no interest: . 
Legal tender and old demand notes 346,735,013 346,734,863 | 846,734, 863 | 346, 734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 28,868,814 34,433,338 36, "299, 218 | 18 
fractional currency 6,883,974 6,880,558 | | 6, 880, 558 | 6,880,558 


Total non-interest bearing debt $382,487,801 pee | $389,914,640  $390,055,740 * 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,423,940,982 | 1,426,308,270 | 1,417,895,460 | 1,418,127,200 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 


the treasury: | 
Gold certificates 174,896,119 | 184,844,619 208,213, 819 


Silver 399,430 400,643,504 | 401,464,504 | 
Certificates of deposit 13,695,000 12,350,000 | 
Treasury notes of 1890 280 89,026,280 | 88,320,280 | 


Total certificates and notes $553,447,783 | $678,260,903 $686.979,403 | 
Agi regate debt 1,977,388,765 | 2,104, 569, 173 | 2,104,874,863 | 2 Pi3t 175,808 

in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets 930,431,351 | 1,043,128,288 1,048,006,042 | 1,083,428,561 
635,666,656 756,911,849 | "764, "410, 589 790,987,588 
$294,764,695 nr 216,439 $283,595,453 | - $22.40 93 
,000,000 | ~ 100,000,000 100,000,000 | 000,900 
194,764,695 | 186, ‘216, 439; 183,595,453 | ig 190 913 


Total $294,764 $286,216,439 $283,595,453 | $292,490,978 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 1,129,176, BB 1,140,091,831 | 1,134,300,00% | 1,125,6° 6, 297 





























A Generous Banker.—D. H. Moffat, the millionaire mine owner and banker, President 
of the First National Bank, Denver, Colo., has again attracted public notice, this time through 
his gifts to two employees. George Ross-Lewin, Cashier of the First National Bank, and 
Thomas Keely, Assistant Cashier of that institution, are the lucky men. If they ever enter 
tained a doubt that Mr. Moffat appreciated their services the doubt was dissolved on Christ- 
mas day when they received their gifts. There was $100,000 for Mr. Ross-Lewin and $75,000 
for Mr. Keely as “‘ tokens of Mr. Moffat’s regards.” The matter was kept very quiet and has 
just recently leaked out. 








STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 





NEW YORK. 


TRANSMITTED TO THE LEGISLATURE JANUARY 3, 1900. 


To the Legislature: 

In any retrospect of the work of the State Banking Department for the fiscal year which 
ended September 30 last, or of the affairs of the institutions under its supervision during the 
same period, attention centers first upon two general facts as surpassing all others in interest 
and importance. The prosperity of the several groups of institutions in question has been 
unusual, and the increase in the nuinber of one of them has been unprecedented. Upon the 
other hand, there has been no time in the experience of the present Superintendent of Banks 
when so many startling disclosures have been made regarding the extravagance in manage- 
ment and fraudulent operations of a class of men who make a business of acquiring control 
of building and loan associations only to plunder and wreck them. 


Discount BANK IMPROVEMENT. 


Tested by the reports submitted by themselves, the banks of deposit and discount gained 
fifty-odd millions of dollars in resources during the year, or more than fifteen per cent. But 
inasmuch as there has been in the same time a considerable elimination from their statements 
of assets which had come to be regarded as doubtful or worthless, and the quality of those 
which remain is believed to be improved, the gain in their actual condition has doubtless been 
even greater than is suggested by the figures given. 


GAIN IN RESOURCES OF SAVINGS BANKs. 


The resources of the Savings banks increased forty-five and a half million dollars from 
January to July, which nearly equals the gain made by them during the entire year 1898, and 
the number of open accounts was augmented by over sixty-five thousand in the same six 
months, whereas the total increase in 1898 was only sixty thousand. While there are no 
reports available of a later date than July, there is no reason to doubt that the Savings banks 
are experiencing a continuing growth. 


GREAT Trust COMPANY MOVEMENT. 


Eight new trust companies were organized during the fiscal year and authorized to trans- 
act business, and at least five others were in the course of organization when the year closed. 
The combined capital and paid-in surplus of these thirteen corporations approximates twenty- 
two million dollars. The tifty-two companies reporting July first had resources aggregating 
seven hundred and twenty-two millions, or one hundred and ninety-five millions more than 
were reported by the forty-nine companies in business at the beginning of the calendar year. 
Nothing like this development has ever before been known, and it engages wide discussion 
and speculation in financial circles regarding its significance and possible consequences. As 
many suggestions and predictions appear as there are different points of view, with but few 
of them based upon intelligent consideration of all the factors involved. Alarm lest the com- 
petition thus created with banks may prove serious, disturbing and hurtful, overlooks the 
fact that if the trust company movement had not occurred many more new banks would 
probably have been organized. With the great business activity in the country and the 
unprecedented prosperity of all its industrial enterprises, it was logical and inevitable that 
banking facilities should be increased. The fact that such increase comes in the form of trust 
companies instead of banks need not in itself signify. The equalization of tax burdens between 
the two classes of institutions, if any is required, and the question whether trust companies 
should be compelled to carry some legal cash reserve, are matters which will eventually adjust 
themselves or be adjusted as the result of the teachings which experience will supply. The 
apprehension sometimes avowed, though rarely, that in the mere fact of the multiplication 
of trust companies there may lie a possible cause of collapse and serious general disturbance, 
seems to me to be wholly without basis to justify it. Even if it be granted that all trust com- 
panies may not fulfill the hopes of their incorporators, it does not at all follow that a lack of 
* 
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success in this regard vy ould involve their depositors in losses. On the contrary, such losses 
can be only a very remote possibility at the worst, for until a trust company’s deposits become 
heavy, its capital and surplus and the statutory and constitutional further liability of its 
stockholders would serve to afford an ample guaranty to depositors, while from the day that 
an institution succeeds in writing upon its books a large aggregate due depositors, its safety 
and prosperity are assured if its management be prudent and sagacious. The recent suspen. 
sion of the Produce Exchange Trust Company of New York does not at all impeach the cor. 
rectness of this view, for the embarrassment of the institution was entirely the consequence of 
imprudence and even of rashness in making loans, nearly five million dollars having been tied 
up in unavailable loans and upon collateral upon which it could not readily realize. No trust 
company can be organized in New York city, where the large majority of these institutions 
are located, with a capital of less than half a million dollars, which must be paid in in cash and 
invested in the highest class of securities; and as a matter of fact nearly all of such compa- 
nies in that city are capitalized at a much larger figure, with a paid-in surplus equaling the 
capital. If yet further protection be regarded as advisable it could readily be provided by 
extending the double liability of stockholders as to capital to any paid-in surplus also. The 
principle would be altogether defensible and just, since ordinarily a surplus is popularly 
understood to be an accumulation of profits and to certify that the institution advertising it 
has been successful in its business. 

The trust companies serve many more uses tran in the earlier period of their existence: 
and the field of their activity being steadily broadened, their opportunities have grown 
greater with no appreciable addition to their hazards. From executing the trusts of the dead 
they have come to administer many affairs of the living, their great resources and tie high 
character and fine abilities of their officers assuring success and safety in this direction. With- 
out their agency some of the transactions in modern corporate business would be both cum- 
bersome and difficult. For the success of schemes of reorganization of railroad interests and 
the financing of vast industrial consolidations, their intervention has grown to be at least an 
invaluable convenience, if not altogether a necessity. ln these and similar services most of 
the companies find a very profitable line of operation, and others of them, representing special 
interests or great allied properties controlled by their incorporators, will enjoy from tke first 
a remunerative business without having to compete for it, or even to seek it. 

There is, of course, a limit to the number of trust companies which may be organized 
with a reasonable promise of success, and under the banking law the Superintendent of Banks 
has the authority to determine when it is reached. But if it be remembered that nearly all 
of the companies recently formed are established in the American metropolis, the second city 
of the world in population and in the magnituce of its financial interests, the clearing-bouse 
for the continent and the center where the affairs of great corporations throughout the entire 
country are financed. it must be recognized that any attempt to fix the point at which such 
organization must stop would be a responsibility that it would be presumptuous to assert, 
and wkich could not possibly proceed upon any precise or adequate understanding. It would 
necessarily be at the best an arbitrary conclusion, and it has seemed to me the wiser course to 
leave the determination of it to capital, influenced through the operation of natural proces- 
ses, contenting myself with ascertaining, before issuing an authorization certificate, that all 
of the requirements of the statute had been complied with, and that the ** general fitness for 
the discharge of the duties appertaining to such a trust of the persons named in the certifi- 
cate is such as to command the confidence of the community in which such trust company is 
proposed to be located.” 


BANKING LAW AMENDMENTS. 


But two amendments to the banking law were made by the Legislature of 1899. 

The first of these merely extended the list of railroad bonds in which, under exacting con- 
ditions to assure their safety, the Savings banks of the State may invest a portion of their 
deposits and of the income derived therefrom. The securities so opened to the Savings banks 
as legal investments are of standard character among railroad issues, and, with the appar- 
ently sufficient restrictions of the statute with which they must comply, probably no danger 
of loss or injury to the banks is involved in this enlargement of tke list of securities which 
they may purchase and hold. 

The other amendment provides for the limited payment plan in building and !oan asso- 
ciation business, whereby associations may issue and sell installment shares as a basis for 
making loans or advances, on which the maximum number of payments may be definitely 


fixed. 


RESOURCES OF INSTITUTIONS UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


The total resources of the irstitutions under the supervision of this department, as shown 
by their latest reports, are as follows: 








STATE BANKS. 





Banks of deposit and discount, September 20, 1899..........ccceceeeceees $372,982,538 
Savings banks, JULY 1, 1899.........sscevceevevecevececes scissile aia indie 968,978,167 
Trust companies, July 1, 1899........ Sedeweeenscosenssndssconewaneseroesess 722,356,523 
Safe deposit COMPRAR, SURF 1, Mien cccsccpiccccccccccccsccoscccescceses 5,203,224 
Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 1899.............. siweenne -eneeen 12,716,773 
Building and loan associations, January 1, 1899...... sedis Kenceseunaewes 64.746,636 

I ee $2,146,983, 861 
In comparison with the previous PF iicnkccncccscceesedcsscs $322,434,231 


NEw BANKS. 





Seven new banks, with an aggregate capital of $300,000, were organized and began busi- 


ness during the year. The whole number organized in the preceding three years had been 


but eight. The list of the new banks follows: 





NAME AND LOCATION. pe. Capital. 

McKechnie Bank, Canandaigua...........cceeeeeeees February 24, 1899....... $100,000 
Citizens’ Bank of Penn Yan, Penn Yan............. April 14, 1899............ 50,000 
City Bank of New Rochelle, New Rochelle.......... May 24, 1899......ccceees 50,000 
State Exchange Bank, Holley.............cceeccceees May 25, 1899.........00:: 25,000 
State Bank of Silver Creek, Silver Creek............ June 5, 1899........cc0e 25,000 
Bank of Cincinnatus, Cincinnatus.............seee0s June 12, 1899........000% 25,000 
Nassau County Bank, Mimeola...........cccccccccecs July 28, 1899.......ccceee 25,000 
$300,000 


BANKS CLOSED, MERGED OR GONE INTO NATIONAL SYSTEM. 


The number of banks which clesed during the year is seven, the same as in the preceding 
Four of the seven merged with other banks, and three of the four continue to be open 


as branches of the absorbing bank; one was converted to the National system, and another 
was consolidated with a National bank. It thus appears that only one of the seven went into 


liquidation. The list is as follows: 


NAME AND LOCATION. Date. Capital. 
Astor Place Bank, New York*.........ccccccccccccce March, 13, 1899.......... $250,000 
ee es Be isk bnccsansdcdescucdeunceason February 1, 1899........ 93,500 
Hudson River Bank of the City of New York, N. Y.*March 13, 1899.......... 200,000 
Bank of Hornellsville, Hornellsvillet................ November 28, 1899...... 50,009 
a Se 6 6kb6cdsensesdnsncececceesecoscens February 6, 1899....... 300,000 
ee es I os cckcncccccccncccnccsssceces pO SO eee 200,000 
Queens County Bank, Long Island City*............ August 21, 1899......... 100,000 
$1,193,500 
* Merged with the Corn Exchange Bank, New York city. 
+ Consolidated with National bank. + Closed voluntarily. 
| Converted to National system. § Merged with Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn. 


Besides these closed banks, the Long Island of Brooklyn, the Ellicott Square of Buffalo, 


and the German-American and the Lumber Exchange of Tonawanda are in course of liquida- 
tion, all of them except the Ellicott Square having entered thereon during the preceding 


fiscal year. 








INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 
The capital of the following banks was increased as shown herewith: 


NAME AND LOCATION. Date. Increase. 
ee isc ictncrntannsaneccesianeen Be, G, Ba ve ccvenes $200,000 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York.............cceeees March 15, 1899.......... 400,000 

$600,000 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL. 


The aggregate capital of the discount banks in the State system on September 30, 1899, 
with the changes therein during the year, is shown as per appended table: 








Amount of capital September 80, 1898.........cccccscccccevccccccccccccccces $29,839,200 
Capital of banks organized during the year.........ccccccccccccccccccceecs 300,000 
Increase of capital of banks previously organized............ccceccecceecs 600.000 

Takk iliac a i tii inlet cln aii inna $30,739,200 
SERIES ETA A TE RC ENTE A ee ED 1,193, 500 
RIE RI I FI ino iicwnnnvncincindsddvcdccccdadectssccsosece $29, 545, 700 
Sy Ce INSEE, SI sis biicdcneicnvsccsdcencssesscducsdeacssdacaue _*9 839,200 


Se ac cncinncvccnseeeeinambimniadecseeaneneenes 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES. 


The aggregate resources and liabilities of the State banks of deposit and discount upon 
the date of their last report during the fiscal year are shown herewith in comparison with 
their reported condition at the corresponding date in 1898: 

RESOURCES. Sept. 29, 1898. Sept. 20, 1899, 

Loans and discounts, less due from directors $175,937, 742 $191,370,544 
Liability of directors as makers.............+.- Pere TTT Tee 6,950,745 7,479,085 
ii nith dt nake tierce eeeniinaerenens pesenee 182,612 166,121 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers. 28,346,630 29,803,601 
Real estate. 10,076,648 10,339,155 
Mortgages owned 3,240,990 3, 753,026 
A ee em 22,961,410 26,293,265 
24,728 319 

United States legal tenders and circulating notes of 
National banks 5,448,741 13,759,681 
SN MN 06s scacckuccnusenestensennte sinibiaiia senwensueeenene 35, 340.170 64,047,911 
Assets not included under any of che above heads........ 1,637,977 1,241,164 
Add for cents 662 666 


$321 508,086 $372,982,538 








. LIABILITIES. 
Capital.......... Nbbiacbeded che taeddnsbescsboreenescesoesees ¢ $29,545,700 
Surplus fund 18,449,746 
Undivided profits 8,390,171 9,204,473 
Due depositors on demand 221,970,862 270,033,433 
Due to trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers 25,073,655 28,543,629 
Due Savings banks 15,170,802 15,492,494 
Due to Treasurer of the State of New York 1,080,933 1,204,750 
Amount due not included under any of the above heads. 894,634 507,981 
A cnciickdbpniienainanmmetaes iensuede secnueneosuce 331 332 





321,508,086 $372,982,538 


SECURITIES AND CAsH HELD IN TRUST. 


Securities and cash had been deposited with the Superintendent of Banks in trust by the 
several banks, individual bankers and trust companies, and were held by him at the close of 
the fiscal year, as herewith shown: 


United States 2 per cent. bonds...... $102,009 Brooklyn city 4 per cent. bonds.... $100,000 
United States 3 per cent. bonds 362,000 Buffalo city 3% per cent. bonds 20,000 
Unired States 4 per cent. bonds Niagara Fails city 4 per cent. bonds. 20,000 
United States 5 per cent. bonds...... 51,000 Rochester city 3% per cent. bonds.. 50,000 
United States 6 per cent. bonds 1,000 Rochester city 6 per cent. bonds.... 30,000 
New York city 2% per cent. bonds... 650,000 | Mount Vernoncity 5 percent. bonds 1,000 
New York city 3 per cent. bonds.... 1,845,000 Bonds and mortgages 50,000 
New York city 3% per cent. bonds.. 760,000 7 
Brooklyn city 3 per cent. bonds 320,000 

Brooklyn city 34% per cent. bonds... 350,000 | 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


TAXATION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


A decision handed down by the Court of Appeals in March last declared that the statutory 
exemption of Savings banks from taxation applies, and was intended to apply, as well to 
depositors in Savings banks as to the banks themselves. The question had long been a con- 
troverted one, and the Jower courts had rendered confiicting opinions in regard to it. The 
law in the case having now been settled finally, indications are not lacking that the Legisla- 
ture will be importuned toamend it. The search for new sources of tax revenue is unceasing, 
and the billion dollars of massed wealth in the Savings banks, where it can be easily and surely 
located, is apparently regarded by the tax hunters as a rich field for exploitation. Taxed at 
a merely nominal rate, it might yield a million or two a year. But tax other financial insti- 
tutions and private bankers on their deposits at the same rate, and a still Jarger sum could 
be realized. Of course it would be rank injustice and practically confiscation, and no one 
would seriously advocate it. And yet if equity is to be disregarded as to the Savings banks, 
why suffer it to be a factor in other fields? The proportion of personalty which finds its way 
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to the tax rolls in this State is probably under a twentieth of the whole, and nearly all of it 
represents estates or the stocks of corporations. The manof affairs and the retired capitalist 
find ready methods for escaping any part of the burden. In its present application the law 
is an oppression in some instances and in othersa farce. If it could be made to bear uniformly 
upon all, there might be justification in taxing the Savings banks, though even then tte 
question would arise if it were not wise as an encouragement to providence and thrift to for- 
bear taxing the small accumulations of the wage-worker or the pittance of the widowed and 


orphaned. It will be frankly admitted that a percentage of the deposits in the Savings banks 
belong to individuals without these classes, by whom no special exemptions may be properly 
claimed, and as to these no such considerations are urged. Nor would these be likely to be 
reached by any scheme of taxation which should be appreciable in its effects, for their funds 
would then he withdrawn, with the consequence of forcing all of the burden upon the poorer 
depositors and also adding to the percentage which the cost of management of the banks 
bears to their resources. Besides theinjustice of singling out the Savings banks for taxation, 
the act wculd be impoliticin theextreme. Theimpression is already general that wealth con- 
tributes disproportionately to the amount taken from the poor for the support of Govern- 
ment, and if so glaring a discrimination were to be established as the taxing of Savings banks 
while the larger interests were not reached, the effect upon the public mind would be most 


unfortunate. 
DORMANT AND EXCESSIVE ACCOUNTS IN SAVINGS BANKS. 


All who give an intelligent consideration to the needs of the Savings banks system, with 
a sincere solicitude for its continued welfare and prosperity, are substantially agreed that the 
two requirements, additional to those already obtaining in the fullest degree, which are most 
essential to the assurance of that condition are that a persistent and successful effort be made 
by the management of these institutions to reduce the amount of their dormant accounts by 
discovery of the owners of them, and by payment of the same or restoration of them to the 
active state, and that to the largest practicable extent the accounts which the Savings banks 
hold for men of means be eliminated. As regards the first of these, I have insistently urged 
during the past year upon the officers of the several banks that they engage systematically in 
tracing the owners of these accounts or their heirs, and am gratified to be able to assure the 
Legislature that a ready and general response has been given to my appeals in this direction. 
The work is undoubtedly difficuit, but if faithfully prosecuted many old accounts will be 
closed and the danger of later accounts becoming dormant will be minimized. To effect the 
other requisite referred to 1 regard as necessary an amendment of the banking law which 
shall prohibit: (1) The payment by any Savings bank of interest on any sum in excess of 
three thousand dollars held by it for the account of any one depositor, or any society, corpor- 
ation or trust fund; (2) any individual having more than one account in any one bank; (3) 
any one depositor having in any one bank at any time as executor, trustee, guardian or in 
trust in any form more than three thousand dollars in the aggregate, such limitation to apply 
also to society and corporation accounts as well as to deposits by order of court or arising 
from judicial sales. The design of this recommendation is to restrict all accounts of whatever 
character to the outside possible limit of three thousand dollars, and to prevent any individ- 
ualfrom having in any bank in any circumstances more than two accounts, only one of which 
could be personal. The Savings banks were never intended to accommodate capitalists, men 
of affairs or rich estates. They are authorized, and special privileges and exemptions have 
been conferred upon them, because they are meant to be distinctively the custodians of the 
current savings of the thrifty poor and of the modest accumulations of those who lack the 
knowledge of business to be their own managers or the opportunities to find safe, independent 
investment for their pittances. No other interest can have cause for complaint if they are 
shut out from depositing with Savings banks or are required to keep their deposits within the 
limits proposed; nor would such exclusion or restriction impose any hardship upon them, 
since there are other institutions in plenty, possessing every condition of strength and safety, 
to which they may resort without inconvenience. My idea is to preserve the Savings banks 
as fully as may be to the character of service to which it was originally intended that they 
should confine themselves, and, by eliminating their investment depositors as largely as pos- 
sible, thereby remove a principal motive for the movements which from time to time are 
manifested to curtail their exemptions and to impose unwise and unjust burdens upon them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RENEWED. 


Recommendations embodied in previous reports, but not acted upon by the Legislature, 
are herewith renewed, as follows: 
: The provision of law making a Savings bank having a deposit with a trust company or a 
State bank of deposit and discount which becomes insolvent a preferred creditor of the failed 
Institution to the amount of twenty-five per centum of its capital and surplus should be made 
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clearer. I know of but one judicial decision interpreting it, and that holds that the prefer. 
ence extends only to the actual surplus, which of necessity reduces the provision as to sur. 
plus to an absurdity, for any institution having an actual surplus can not fail. A Savings 
bank can have no adequate knowledge of the safety of its depositaries except such as is based 
upon the latter’s sworn reports, and upon these it ought to be justified in relying. The law 
should therefore be amended so as to extend the preference in favor of a Savings bank to 
twenty-five per centum of the paid-up capital and reported surplus of its depositary banks or 
trust companies. 

A uniform date should be prescribed by statute for the annual meetings of State banks 
and an obligation imposed to hold such meetings. As matters now stand, there are banks in 
the State which have not held an election in years. It is not just to the stockholders that 
they be thus excluded from opportunity for assembling and considering with their represen- 
tatives the affairs of an institution, nor is it best for the institution. Meetings of this char. 
acter are likely to be productive of helpful suggestion or the submission of useful information, 
and it should be made obligatory that they be held. 

It ought also to be made by law a part of the duty of a board of directors of a bank to 
make an examination as often as once in six months of the assets and liabilities of the insti- 
tution, and to report the result thereof under oath to the Superintendent of Banks. 


MISLEADING CORPORATE NAMES SHOULD BE INHIBITED. 


The banking law and the general corporation law alike undertake to put restraint upon 
corporations in the choice of names which they may assume. The restrictions as they now 
stand are not, however, sufficiently comprehensive and specific. The use of a merely preten- 
tious name by a corporation capitalized at only a few hundred dollars may not be properly a 
matter for legislative inhibition, but I think it legitimate and important to deny to any cor- 
poration a title which might mislead the public regarding its powers, or which suggests a 
character of business that it may not do. For illustration, a trust company can not be organ- 
ized under the banking law in the city of New York with a capital of less than half a million 
dollars, all of which must be paid in in cash, nor can a foreign corporation be admitted to do 
a trust company business in this State. Yet it has occurred that at least one company has 
been incorporated under the stock corporation law to do an agency business in New York 
with a capital of only a thousand dollars which has the word “‘ trust”’ asa part of its corporate 
title, and a number of foreign corporations which possess trust company powers in the States 
where they are chartered maintain offices in this State for the transaction of permissive kinds 
of business here, but operate under names which suggest functions which they can not be 
allowed to exercise in New York. I submit that this is all wrong, and that the public should 
be protected against it. The general corporation law already provides that no corporation, 
unless formed under the banking law, or the insurance law, shall be hereafter organized 
under the laws of this State with the word bank, insurance, indemnity, guarantee or benefit 
asa partofitsname. I recommend the adoption of an amendment to the general corporation 
law which shall prohibit the use of the word “trust” also as a part of the name of any cor- 
poration not organized under the banking law, and, further, that it be forbidden to any 
foreign corporation to do any kind of business in this State under any name which contains 
such word as a part thereof. 


PRIVATE BANKING. 


The recent episode of the Franklin Syndicate swindle in Brooklyn, whereby the promise 
of the impossible rate of interest of five hundred and twenty per cent. a year brought to an 
irresponsible adventurer within a few weeks deposits approuthing a million dollars, empha- 
sizes the necessity for legislation which shall make such operations more difficult. So long as 
ignorance and knavishness exist they probably cannot be prevented altogether. The Frank- 
lin Syndicate is far from standing alone as an evidence that further restrictions should be 
enacted against unauthorized and irresponsible tanking. Its plan was not peculiar to itself, 
nor was it a more deliterate scheme of robbery, though more ingenious, than is reported 
often in New York. Inthe Italian and Hungarian quarters of that city it has been so com- 
mon during the past few years for a private banker to disappear over night with all of his 
deposits that such an experience has come to be expected with an almost regular periodicity. 
The difficulty in guarding against these and other similar cases by statutory provision lies in 
the obligation not to embarrass or annoy the many reputable men and firms who do an hon- 
orable and safe business as private bankers. A requirement which I think would observe 
this obligation, and at the same time afford the public a considerable protection, would be to 
compel every private banker, or any person, firm or association receiving deposits, to file 
with the Comptroller of the State or with the Superintendent of Banks bonds of the United 
States, of the State of New York, or of any city in this State, to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars, to be held in trust for the depositors with and creditors of such establishments, and 
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to be surrendered only upon an order of court, If it be objected that it might sometimes be 
difficult for an individual purposing to do a legitimate banking business to furnish bonds to 
such an amount, the reply is ready that any one so circumstanced lacks the means which 
should be a prerequisite to permitting him to receive on deposit the money of others, and if 
it be urged that the amount is too small to count for much in a case like that of the Franklin 
Syndicate, it may be answered that ordinarily at the inception of such a scheme its head 
would not be able to meet the proposed requirement. Before Miller, the Franklin’s manager, 
had set a horde of people wild with his promises he probably could not have commanded half 
the money necessary for the purchase of a bond in the amount named, or, if he could, he 
would have had so much of doubt as to the credulity of the public that he would hardly have 
parted with it for the purpose suggested. The proposed provision ought to be made to apply 
to private bankers already in business, and who shall so continue, as well as to those hereafter 
engaging in it, and a penalty of one thousand dollars, to be sued for and collected by the 
Attorney-General, should be prescribed for failure to comply with the law, with a further 
penalty of one hundred dollars a day for every day that such non-compliance may continue. 
Respectfully submitted, FREDERICK D. KILBURN, 
Superintendent of Banks. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Connecticut.—The R. D. and Robert E. Spencer Banking Company, doing business at 
Thompsonville, and also at Hazardville under the title of the Hazardville Banking Company, 
suspended on January 23. Liabilities to depositors appear to be far in excess of realizable 
assets. 

Kansas.—The private bank of Jay J. Smyth, of Stockton, closed Jannary 25. It had been 
in difficulty for some time on account of bad loans made a few years since. 

Maine.—A statement of the assets and liabilities of the firm of Woodbury & Moulton, 
bankers, of Portland, who assigned recently, was made public in the United States Court on 
January 13. Asummary of the assets and liabilities follow: Liabilities—Taxes due State, coun- 
ties, etc., $210; wages, $83; secured claims, $220,179; unsecured claims, $245,166; accommoda- 
tion paper, $23,000; total, $489,638. Assets--Property in reversion, remainder and trust, face 
value, $945,239, The amounts held on deposit were mostly under $1,000. 

Massachusetts—Boston.—H. C. Wainwright & Co., bankers and brokers, made an assign- 
ment January 17 to George C. Lee, Jr. The firm held memberships in the Boston and New 
York Stock Exchanges and had been doing business for many years. 

Receiver Wing, who was placed in charge of the assets of the Broadway National Bank 
on December 15, announced to the Comptroller of the Currency on January 31 that he had 
collected enough from the assets of the bank to pay creditors in full with interest. The 
claims against the bank amount to $2,231,382. This does not include the claims of the share- 
holders. They will lose heavily, but they have not been subjected to any assessment and will 
save a part of their investment. 

The affairs of the bank, after the payment of the claims proved, will be turned over to 
John W. Weeks, President of the Massachusetts National Bank, who will act as agent for the 
shareholders of the Broadway National. The agreement that the Massachusctts National 
Bank should thus act as agent in the final settlement was signed by every shareholder, and 
the effect will be to greatly diminish the costs of settling the affairs of the institution. 


New Jersey. —-On January 8 the following notice was sent to all banks and persons hay- 
ing accounts with the Union County Bank, of Rahway : a 

“The State Banking Department have concluded their examination up to the close of 
business January 6, 1900. They find the bank has assets sufficient to pay its depositors in full 
and return 120 per cent. to its stockholders. , 

The board of directors have voted to go into voluntary liquidation. It is therefore re- 
ee oe you present a statement of your account at once, in order that the same may 

> Verified,” 

; New York.—The Canajoharie National Bank was closed by a bank examiner on January 
*). Individual deposit liabilities are about $360,000. Heavy loans to a manufacturing com- 
pany, improperly secured, are reported to have caused the failure. 

South Carolina.—The Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, of Rock Hill, closed February 3, 
having undergone arun of several weeks. 

South Dakota.—The Bank of Plankinton closed January 9, and O. P. Auid was appointed 
eceiver. 

Tennessee.—On January 2% creditors of the Camden Bank and Trust Company filed a bill 
for an injunction against the officials of the bank to restrain them from disposing of the as- 
al Fraud and mismanagement are alleged. This action was followed by the assignment of 

e bank. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 





Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on June 30, 1899, 
Sept. 7, 1899 and Dec. 2, 1899. Total number of banks June 30, 1899, 3,583; Sept. 7, 1899, 3,595; 


Dec. 2, 1899, 3,602. 





RESOURCES. 


June 30, 1899. 


Sept. 7, 1899. 


Dec. 2, 1899 





Loans and discounts 
a ge 


oS 

U.S. bonds to secure o 
U. S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Due from approved reserve agents. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing-house 
Bills of other National banks 


Fractional currency, nickels and cents............. | 


Specie 

ogel- tender notes 

U. 8. certificates of deposit 

Five per cent. redemption fund 
Due from Treasurer U.S 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in.......... scsnwewennsoneweenuuens 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks................ssseeee: 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits 
U.S. deposits 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 
iitis pape and _— rediscounted 

ills 








$2, rr 584 


Ho ‘nn ee 


$2,496,751,251 
9,23 


338,571,383 
111,214,651 
6,540,000 
ieee 


340,945 — 


$2, 479.8 $19,494 
33,621,370 
234. 403,460 
$1,265,940 
17,717,840 
17,375,215 
325,490,163 
79,416,858 
29,662,473 
198,611,069 
€0,1: 9,021 
345, 5 047 
32,440 


130 05: >), “000 
19,298,929 
1,821,144 





$4,708,833, 904 


$604,865,327 
248, 146,167 
94,175,584 
99,358,382 
53,108 
598,340,332 
334,06 any 


L616 
5.831.775 
wy 154,782 


6,078,284 
15,391,173 


$4,650,355,133 


$605,772,970 | 


’ woe 
19,745,568 


$4,475,343,923 


606,7 ‘ wy 265 


2,380, 610, 61 
73,866,941 
6,158,557 
5,001,309 
13,546,905 
22,627,712 














$4,708,833,904 





$4,650,355,133 


$4,475,343,923 





Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 


the returns on Dec. 2, 1899, as compared with the returns on and Sept, 7 


, 1899 and Dec. 1, 1898. 





SINCE JUNE 30, 189°. 


SINCE DEc, 1, 1898. 





Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 








Loans and discounts.......... endnebemiune 
U. 8. bonds | 


Due from National banks, State banks! 
and bankers and reserve agents 

Specie 

oy tenders 

U.S. certificates for legal tenders 

Capital stock 

Surplus and other profits 

Circulation.. 


bankers, 
Individual deposits 
United States Government deposits. 
Bills payable and rediscount ts 
Total resources 


$4.520,666 


58,478,777 


8,340,364 
1 161,949,404 

















OPEN LETTERS FROM BANKERS. 





AN INTERCHANGE OF OPINION BY THE MAGAZINE’S READERS. 





MONEY ORDERS ISSUED BY BANKS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Str:—Since the express companies have usurped banking powers and secured a very ma- 
terial and profitable part of the exchange business of the banks, as well as of the money- 
order business of the post office, the question arises, can the banks develop asystem by which 
they can regain the lost business in smal! drafts by introducing asystem of money orders 
for their customers that will become equally or more profitable and popular than those of 
the express companies and Post Office Department. 

It appears to me that any system to become popular and virtually universal among banks 
would need to conform as largely as possible to the present forms and usages, and give the 
banks advantage of fees for drafts, the run of checks, and, as a consequence, resultant de- 
posits. 

The first first step in such a movement would doubtless be the arranging for a clearing- 
house for their money orders in the greatest business center of the country, New York city. 
A recent writer in ** The Cosmopolitan ” suggested the organization of *“*The National Clear- 
ing-House Bank, of New York,”’ under our National Bank Act. Such a bank should confine 
its business simply to loaning its capital and deposits, resulting from the arrangement for the 
clearing of its associated banks, credits and money orders. 

Any bank desiring to give its customers the advantage of clearing their checks through 
the New York Clearing-House Bank should be required to keep a standing deposit in propor- 
tion to 1ts business in such checks or money orders, with the Clearing-House Bank, and with 
astanding order on its regular New York correspondent to make the minimum instantly 
good on demand of the Clearing-House Bank. 

Any creditable customer of a bank wanting the privilege of making his own checks cur- 
rent everywhere at par, would go to his banker, make a deposit to the extent he desired a 
clearing-house credit, and secure the regulation check. The bank taking the deposit would 
at once instruct the Clearing-House Bank to honor such individual checks to the amount of 
such deposits. Said deposits would be held by the home bank for the protection of such 
credit. 

The same care and precaution would of course have to be observed in such transactions 
as is now exercised in handling bank checks or express or post office money orders. 

The express companies give notice that their money orders will be received at par at any 
express company’s Office in the United States or Canada. The banks should joinin a money 
order movement and reciprocally take all such bank money orders at par. 

Should the banks of the country generally join in such a combination it would not be a 
difficult task to make their money orders much more popular with the people than those of 
the express companies or Post Office Department, and thus materially add to their deposits 
and to their income, and relieve the banks in all large business centers of much of their 
losses now complained of on country checks. 

Such a system would be equivalent to very largely increasing the currency of the land in 
a safe, profitable and economical manner. 

The business of the clearing bank being simply to loan its capital, surplus and deposits 
and clear the money orders of its associates (which should be daily mailed to its members) 
would not necessarily be a very expensive business to conduct, and should prove avery valu- 
able investment toits shareholders, aside from the advantage and economy it would bring to 
se — public, as well as its clientage, who establish credits for their customers and 

riends, 

If you see anything in these suggestions, can you not devise some plan to test the senti- 
ment of the banks on the subject ? 

L JOHN M. C. MARBLE, President National Bank of California. 
OS ANGELES, Cal. 

(The BANKER’S MAGAZINE will be pleased to publish concise expressions of opinions from 
bankers in regard to the above suggestions. ] 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS. CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—A tabulation of the reports of the Savings banks of New York and vicinity has been 
made by the ** New York Times” from reports on file in the State Banking Department. Fol- 


lowing is a summary of the table: 
Total Deposited Withdrawn 
CounTy. deposits. during year. during year. 
$473,979,215 $127,312,842 $108,426,522 
5 5,047,791 3,820,610 
38,570,969 
2,002,918 Lf 
1,437,243 976,745 
955,873 759,035 


»205 


* One bank missing. 
Nearly all the banks show a very large increase in deposits over 1898, 


—It is reported that the new Century Trust Company, and perhaps some other compa- 
nies, will be merged with the International Banking and Trust Company. 

—Ex-Mayor Charles A. Schieren has been elected President of the Germania Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, to succeed the late Frederick A. Schroeder. 

—Negotiations have been practically completed for consolidating the State Trust Com- 
pany with the Morton Trust Company, the capital of the latter being increased $1,000,000 to 
carry out the plan. There has been severe criticism of late regarding the management of the 
State Trust Company, but a committee from the Clearing-House pronounced it solvent, and 
this report was confirmed by a committee of the Morton Trust Company, which also made 
anexamination. It appears that more or less political use was made of the company’s business 
affuirs. There can be no doubt as to the strength of the consolidated companies. They will 
have about $20,000,000 deposits and the board of directors will be well-known capitalists, 
headed by Hon. Levi P. Morton, whose financial reputation is too well known to need any 
commendation. 

—QOn January 29 Frederick D. Tappen, President of the Gallatin National Bank and pres- 
ident of the Union League Club, celebrated his seventy-first birthday, and many bankersand 
other business friends called upon him to congratulate him upon the anniversary. Mr. Tap- 
pen, who has a national reputation asa banker, has twice served as president of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, and during several panic periods was chairman of the 
Clearing-House Committee, of which body he is at present a member. Mr. Tappen comes of 
a long-lived family, his father, Barclay Tappen, having been more than ninety-eight years 
old at the time of his death, about four years ago. 

Mr. Tappen is not the oldest bank President in the city, but he is the oldest in point of 
service. He entered the Gallatin Bank as a junior clerk in 1850, and worked up step by step 
to the office of President, being elected to that position in 1868. The bank has had but two 
other Presidents—Albert Gallatin and James Gallatin, his son. 


—Negotiations have been practically completed for the merging of the National Union 
Bank with the National Bank of Commerce, the capital of the consolidated bank being $10.- 
000,000, with $5,000,000 surplus and $1,200,000 undivided profits. Joseph C. Hendrix, President 
of the National Union, will be the head of the National Bank of Commerce. 

Formal assent to the plan of consolidation will be given at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the National Bank of Commerce on March 15 to the merger with that institution of the 
National Union Bank. Votes will be taken on the issue of 50,00) shares of National Bank of 
Commerce stock for the acquisition of the National Union Bank, and on a change of the 
by-laws to enable the bank to have not less than nine nor more than nineteen directors. 

Circulars that have been sent to the stockholders say : * After the National Union Bank 
by increase of its capita) stock shall be possessed of net assets approximating $8,200,000, the 
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National Bank of Commerce, already having assets approximating $8,500,000, will be prepared 
to effect practical consolidation upon these highly satisfactory terms: First, by paying to 
the holders of its present stock a dividend of ten per cent., and second, by issuing 50,000 
shares of new stock for use by the board of directors in the acquisition of the assets of the 
National Union Bank, which then will be more than equivalent to those of the National Bank 
of Commerce. The effect of the proposed consolidation will be to give to the National Bank 
of Commerce a capital and surplus larger than thatof any bank in the United States. The 
poard of directors unanimously recommends the stockholders promptly to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to increase the capital and surplus of the National Bank of Commerce 
and to acquire the good will, business and assets of an active, prosperous and most important 
financial institution.” 

—R. R. Cable, chairman of the board of directors of the Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, 
was rece 1tly elected a director of the Corn Exchange Bank. 

—James Henry Smith, who recently fell heir to the bulk of the estate left by his wealthy 
uncle, George Smith, of London, has been elected a director of the Union Trust Co. 


—Oscar F. Richardson, Secretary of the Nassau Trust Co., of Brooklyn, was recently 
elected second Vice-President of the Trust Co. of New York. 

—At the annual meeting of the Seventh National Bank, January 10, Gen. Samuel Thomas 
was elected a director to succeed former President John McAnerney. The number of direc- 
tors was increased from twelve to fifteen by the election of Assistant Cashier J. P. McAner- 
ney, Cashier George W. Adams and Thomas M. Boyd. 


—The meeting of the shareholders of the National Union Bank to vote upon the proposed 
increase of the capital stock to $5,009,000 by the issue of 38,000 shares at $150 per share, with a 
view of consolidation with the National Bank of Commerce, has been called for March 5. 
The transfer books will be closed from February 26 until March 12. 


—Payments have been made in full on the increase of the capital stock of the National 
City Bank from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

~ Edmund Clarence Stedman, one of the most distinguished of living American authors 
and literary critics, has sold his seat on the New York Stock Exchange, of which he has been 
a member since 1869, While his retirement from the financial district will be regretted by his 
many friends, it is to be regarded as fortunate that he will henceforth be able to devote more 
time to literary pursuits. 

—Louis Grumbach, formerly exchange manager of the Credit Lyonnais in London, has 
accepted a similar position in the North American Trust Company. 

—Herbert K. Twitchell and Samuel H. Miller, who have been in the service of the Chase 
National Bank for many years, have been appointed additional Assistant Cashiers, 


—Cashier William Halls, Jr., was recently promoted to be an additional Vice-President of 
the Hanover National Bank. William Logan succeeds Mr. Halls as Cashier. Elmer E. Whit- 
taker waselected an Assistant Cashier. 

—W.H. Taylor, third Vice-President of the Produce Exchange Trust Company, and sec- 
retary of Edwin Gould, President of the company, has been elected a director of the Seventh 
National Bank. Heis understood to represent a considerable stock interest lately acquired 
by the Gould family. 


—The Produce Exchange Trust Company, which suspended on December 18, resumed 
business January 10, President Edwin Gould and Vice-President Samuel Thomas having sup- 
plied the funds necessary to restore the institution to solvency. It is believed that the reor- 
ganization which has been effected will assure success in the future. 


—Having sold its building at Grand street and the Bowery, the National Butchers and 
Drovers’ Bank has leased new quarters on the northwest corner of Broadway and Third street. 


—Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association met in annual session at the 
Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, on the evening of January 24. H. Bernard Coombe, Cashier of 
the People’s Bank, presided. There was a good attendance of Long Island bankers, and sev- 
eral visitors. Charles Adsit, former President of the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
made an interesting address on thesubject of taxation. In referring to the tax bill now be- 
fore the Legislature, he said: 

“If the bill becomes a law, it will unite the banks and trust companies on a uniform rate, 
and I hope that mutual interests may develop mutual respect, confidence and friendship, so 
that these two great classes of financial institutions may unite in double harness fora steady 
pull which will gradual y bring the rate of taxation down to the level of our great competi- 
tor and neighbor, Pennsylvania, where it rightfully belongs.” 

Stephen Griswold, President of the Union Bank, Henry F. Sammis, of the Huntington 
Bank, and others made brief addresses, 


8 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—There has been substantially a reorganization of the Massachusetts National 
Bank. William A. French retires from the office of President and is succeeded by John w, 
Weeks. Frederick H. Curtiss, formerly Cashier of the Broadway National, has been elected 
Cashier. These and other changes, it is announced, will greatly strengthen the management 
of the bank, which is the oldest bank in Boston, and one of the oidest in the country. 

—At the recent election of officers of the Blackstone National Bank, James Adams was 
elected President, Eleazar Boynton declining. 

—C. E. Morrison, formerly Vice-President, succeeds the late J. V. Fletcher as President of 
the Faneuil Hall National Bank. 

—Consolidations, failures and reductions of the capital of the National banks in this 
city have had the effect of reducing the capital of such banks to about $33,000,000, compared 
with $50,000,000 two years ago. In the matter of National banking capital New York seems 
to be gaining on Boston in recent years. 

—The National Bank Cashiers’ Association held a banquet at the Thorndike Hotel, Janu- 
ary 17, President Holmes, of the Natick National Bank, presiding. Addresses were made by 
Hon. Geo. A. Marden, Rev. A. A. Berle and Hon. H. M. Knowlton. 

Portland, Me.—The first annual meeting and banquet of the Bank Men’s Association was 
held on the evening of January 11, sixty-eight members and guests being present. Officers 
were chosen as follows: President, Bion Wilson, Cashier Cumberland National Bank; vice- 
president, George L. Knight; secretary, F. W. Woodman; treasurer, Carl F. A. Weber. Sey- 
eral interesting addresses were made. Bank Examiner Timberlake stated that there were 
twice as many Savings bank depositors in the State as there were votes cast at the last elec- 
tion for Governor, and that one person out of every three of the population had a Savings 
bank account. 

Hartford, Ct.—At the recent meeting of the board of directors of the Hartford National 
Bank, W.S. Bridgman, who has been Cashier since 1874, and Assistant Cashier for ten years 
prior to that time, was elected second Vice-President, and Postmaster Frank P. Furlong was 
chosen to succeed him as Cashier. 

—At the annual meeting of the Society for Savings, Assistant Treasurer Ambrose Spen- 
cer resigned and Bank Commissioner Sidney W. Crofut was elected his successor. Cornwall 
T. Millard was elected second Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Crofut was appointed a Bank Com- 
missioner for four years in 1895, and was reappointed for a similar term last July. He has 
held other important positions, and was formerly Vice-President of the Windham County 
Savings Bank. 

Providence, R. I.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the City National Bank on Jan- 
uary 17, the action of the directors in consolidating the bank with the Union Trust Company 
was approved. The bank was incorporated in 1833 and became a National bank in 1865, and 
has been well managed, but the offer to consolidate with the trust company was believed to 
be advantageous to the shareholders. 

—The Industrial Trust Company is taking steps looking to an increase of capita) from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. It recently absorbed the Third National Bank, and also the First Na- 
tional and Pacific National, of Pawtucket. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—lt is reported that the First National Bank and the Pacific National 
Bank will be absorbed. by the Industrial Trust Company, of Providence, which will establish 
a branch here. Both the banks which are to be absorbed are important institutions having 
a large capital and surplus, and the consolidation indicates that the trust company form of 
organization is more profitable than a National bank. 

A Veteran President.—John W. Noyes was re-elected as President of the Derry (N. H.) 
National Bank at the recent annual meeting. Mr. Noyes is ninety years of age, and has been 
President of the bank for thirty-six years. 

St. Albans, Vt.—The Welden National Bank is having plans prepared for a new bank 
building, work on which will be commenced this coming spring. The building will be built 
of pressed brick and sandstone, and will be forty-four feet wide and seventy-six feet deep. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—F. A. Newton, paying telier of the Fidelity Trust and Guaranty Com- 
pany, was recently reported an embezzler to the amount of $48,000. Of thisssum the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, which was on his bond, made up $10,000, and the remainder was charged 
to profit and loss. It had been the hope of the company to have a surplus of $500,000 with the 
opening of the present year, but this loss reduced their surplus to $462,127. 
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Baltimore, Md.- The Merchants’ National Bank has put on a night force of clerks to 
work in connection with the present staff of clerks. President Douglas H. Thomas writes as 
follows in reference to this new departure: 

“ We propose to put the night clerks on to relieve us of the pressure to which we are now 
subjected in our handling and getting ready the clearing-house exchanges, which are effected 
at nine o’clock., All letters are aggregated and the totals credited, any unpaid items being 
charged back, and in handling the mail, the items for the clearing-house are proved on the 
machine, and likewise the city drafts and the items which are to be sent out of the city. The 
totals of these three classes of items must aggregate the totals of the letters and must be 
proved before the runners can start out on their rounds. Heretofore our six or eight clear- 
ing-house clerks reported at half-past six in the morning in order to get the work in shape. 
We hope under the new method to relieve them very materially of their labors and early 
hours.” 

Pennsylvania Bankers.—Group V of the Pennsylvania State Bankers’ Association met 
at Harrisburg on the evening of January 17. Officers were elected as follows: Chairman, 
Grier Hersh, President York National Bank: secretary and treasurer, F. K. Ployer, Cashier 
Second National Bank, Mechanicsburg. Chairman Hersh read an interesting paper on ‘* Na- 
tional Bank Circulation.’ Resolutions were adopted commending the course of Secretary 
Gage in allaying excitement in the money market, and approving the currency bill passed 
by the House of Representatives. 


Newark, N. J.—Owing to the growing demands of its business the North Ward National 
Bank has decided to improve its banking rooms and to provide for greatly increased space. 
It is expected that the alterations will occupy several months, during which the bank will be 
situated in temporary quarters at Broad and Grant streets. 


Washington, D. C.—A silver tea set was recently presented to Mr. Albert F. Fox, Presi- 
dent of the Columbia National Bank, at his residence, 16 Grant place, by the directors and 
clerks of the institution. The presentation was made by Mr. O. G. Staples, and elicited an ap- 
propriate speech from Mr. Fox. Mr. B. H. Warner, the organizer and first President of the 
bank, and others, made remarks. The company were subsequentlv entertained in the dining- 
room. 


Elkton, Md.—Mrs. Evelyn S. Tome was recently re-elected President of the National 
Bank, of Elkton, and the Cecil National Bank, of Port Deposit. Mrs. Tome is the widow of 
the late Jacob Tome, former President of these institutions. Both as President of the banks 
and as executrix of her husband’s estate, she has shown large capacity for financial manage- 
ment, 


Philadelphia.—The Commercial Trust Company has increased its capital to $1,000,000, 
with $1,000,000 surplus. It is stated that the company will be controlled by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. C. Stuart Patterson is Presi- 
dent, and T. De Witt Cuyler, Vice-President. 


New Jersey Bank Supervision.—Since the Legislature has placed the building and loan 
associations under the supervision of the State Banking Department, it is alleged that the 
force in the department is inadequate to a proper discharge of the duties fixed by the law. 
As the department produces a net revenue of over $40,000 a year to the State, the demand for 
a larger force of clerks would seem to be most reasonable. 


Paterson, N. J.—Wm. G. Scott, who has been connected with the First National Bank 
for twenty-eight years, having risen from messenger boy to Cashier, recently resigned as 
Cashier for the purpose of engaging in business in this city on his own account asa private 
banker and dealer in investment securities. 

His successor has not yet been chosen. R. J. Nelden has been elected Assistant Cashier. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


North Carolina Banks.--According to the last official return of the State, Savings and 
private banks of North Carolina to the Corporation Commission, these banks reported as fol- 
lows on December 2: 


Surplus Total 
Capital. and profits. resources. 
TOS SI a TTT me $2,120,806 $594,613 $9,774,869 
ee 97,229 57,598 1,592,167 
ee 231,775 189,245 1,855,464 


Atlanta, Ga.—W., L. Peel succeeds the late Col. J. W. Rucker as President of the Maddox- 
Rucker Banking Co. 
| ~The Lowry Banking Company recently declared itstwenty-third consecutive semi-annual 
dividend.of four per cent. It has paid regularly eight per cent. per annum to shareholders 
since its organization, eleven years ago. 
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—At the annual meeting of the directors of the Third National Bank, President Hawking 
reported an increase of fifty per cent. in deposits over last year. The bank has been desig- 
nated as a Government depository. There was nochange in the directors except the addition 
of E. B. Rosser, President of the Exchange Bank. 


Jacksonville, Fla.—At the recent annual meeting of the Southern Savings and Trust 
Co. the title was changed to the Mercantile Exchange Bank, and it was voted to set aside 
from the undivided profits $7,000 to the credit of the surplus fund. The bank was started 
about. twelve years ago and has done a successful business, 


Trust Company Re<umes.--The Jasper (Ala.) Trust Company, which has been closed for 
some time, has resumed business, and it is reported that it will be reorganized as a National 
bank with $100,000 capital. 


Meeting of Texas Bankers.—The Fourth District of the Texas Bankers’ Association met 
at Waco, January 17. President John M. Hefley, of Cameron, pres ding. There was an inter- 
esting discussion of the following topics: **The National Clearing-House Proposed by John 
Brisbin Walker;”’ ** Excessive Loans; How Should they be Handled, if at all?” “Cotton 
Mills and Factories;” “* Effect of Bankruptcy Law on Credits ;”’ *“* The Sources of Panics;* 
** How Shall Banks Combat the Inroads of the Money-Order Business?” ‘* What May be Done 
to Increase the Usefulness of the Association ?”’ * The Proposed Tax Law;” ‘** Impediments 
to Prosperity in Texas.”’ 

The visitors were entertained Ly the local members with a drive around the city, visiting 
the various points of interest, and at night they formed a theater party. 


WHSTERN STATES 


Chicago.—W illiam Dickinson succeeds Robert Stuart as Vice-President of the America 
National Bank. J. E. Maass was re-elected Assistant Cashier. 


—Solva Brintnall, President of the Drovers’ National Bank since its organization in 1883, 
has resignéd on account of ill health, and his son, Cashier William H. Brintnall succeeds him. 
William A. Tilden, formerly Assistant Cashier, was promoted to the position of Cashier. 


—The Garden City Banking and Trust Co. has removed from its quarters in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building to the banking rooms formerly occupied by the American Trust and 
Savings Bank, at the northwest corner of La Salle and Madison streets. 


—James B. Forgan succeeds Samuel M. Nickerson as President of the First National 
Bank, Mr. Nickerson having decided some time ago to relinquish the cares of active manage- 
ment of the bank. 

Mr. Forgan got his first banking education in Scotland, certainly a good place to get it, 
and had further training in Canada and in this country prior to entering the First National 
Bank as its Vice-President in 1892. He isa banker of superior abilities, and is well fitted for 
the responsible position to which he has been called. 

G. D. Boulton, formerly second Vice-President, succeeds Mr. Forgan as Vice-President. 


—R. Z. Herrick, Cashier of the National Live Stock Bank, was recently elected Vice- 
President to succeed George T. Williams, resigned. G. A. Ryther was elected Cashier. 


—The ** Oak Park Reporter” of January 18, says: 

**The Republicans are looking for a running mate for President McKinley to take the 
lace of the lamented Hobart. So far only eastern names seem to have been mentioned. 
ut why? The battle this year must be fought in the Mississippi beg 6 New York is not 

in doubt. And why should not the great State of Illinois be accorded the Vice-Presidency? 
It is a pivotal State and is entitled to this recognition. 

has been the custom, and is a wise one, we believe, to take a first-class business man for 
this office. We have a man here in Oak Park in every way suitable and worthy to become 
the candidate ; a man of culture and high standing, prominent in religious and philanthropic 
work; a life-long Republican worker, a young, progressive, level-headed man of affairs, who 
has amassed a fortune in private business and who commands the confidence and respect of 
all who know him; a typical American of the best type, Mr. John Farson is in every way 
worthy and qualitied to be the Republican candidate for the Vice-Presidency. — 

‘The Reporter’ presents his name for this high position in the full confidence that it will 

receive the most favorable consideration from many prominent people throughout the 
country. A better selection could not be made.” 


Des Moines, Iowa —Mr. Arthur Reynolds, President of the Des Moines National Bank, 
has good reason to be proud of the record of his institution. Five years ago the deposits 
were $600,000, and now they are very close to the $3,000,000 mark, Net earnings for the past 
year were above twenty per cent. Mr. Reynolds is popular with the Iowa bankers, among 
whom he has an extensive acquaintance. 

—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Des Moines Savings Bank an increase 
of the capital was authorized from $300,000 to $400,000, with $50,000 surplus. 
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_The Central State Bank has re-elected its old officers, and added G. E. MacKinnon as As- 
sistunt Cashier. 

_L. H. Kurtz has been elected a director of the German Savings Bank, in place of Chas. 
L. Kahler, deceased. 


Detroit, Mich.—On January 11 the shareholders of the Wayne County Savings Bank 
voted to increase the capital from $150,000 to $400,000. It is expected that the new issue will 
be taken by the present shareholders at par. The stock of the bank is now held at about $431. 

—The failure is announced of the plan to establish a National bank with $2,000,000 capital 
by taking over the business of several of the present Detroit banks. Recently the promoters 
of the consolidation mailed to all the stockholders of Detroit banks blanks for making prop- 
ositions of terms at which the stockholders would sell for new bank stock or for cash, The 
time limit for options on the stock having expired and the promoters having been unabie to 
secure a controlling interest in any one bank, the project had to be abandoned. 

—Group VII of the Michigan Bankers’ Association met at the Detroit Club January 2 in 
annual meeting. About fifty members were present from Wayne and Monroe counties, and 
after a lunch at the club held a short business meeting. The following officers and executive 
committee were elected: President, F. W. Hayes; Vice-President, Charles R. Wing, of Mon- 
roe: secretary and treasurer, Col. Frederick E. Farnsworth. Executive committee ; F. W. 
Hayes, Preston National Bank, chairman ez officio; Chas. F. Collins, Wayne County Savings 
Bank: Alex. McPherson, Detroit National Bank; George E. Lawson, People’s Savings Bank; 
S, M. Cutcheon, Dime Savings Bank, and George Stellwagen, Wayne Savings Bank of Wayne. 
All these were re-elected. The circuitous check matter and the express order trouble were 
referred to the Clearing-House Committee, with power to act. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Clearing-House Association, 
January 16, C. F. Ilsley, Vice-President of the Marshall & Lisley Bank, was elected President 
to succeed Charles Ray, resigned. Mr. Ray has decided to retire from active business, and 
hus been succeeded by J. W. P. Lombard as President of the National Exchange Bank. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—In the bank clearings of the cities of the United States for 1899, St. 
Joseph shows an increase from $124,089,018.05 in 1898 to $160,035,588.19 in 1899, and jumps from 
fortieth place in 1897 to twenty-fourth place in 1899. The total ciearings for the past three 
years were $411,410,199.30. This is an increase of $99,991,418.52, a gain of 166.5 per cent. This 
does not include the large business done by the stockyards bank during the eight months of 
1898 and in 1899, which amounted to millions. 


North Dakota State Banks.—An abstract of te condition of the State banks of North 
Dakota recently issued by State Examiner Langlie for December, 1899, shows remarkable ad- 
vancement. Loans and discounts have increased from $3,500,000 to over $5,000,000; cash on 
hand from $900,000 to $1,200,000; surplus from $600,000 to $750,000; individual deposits from 
$4,800,000 to $6,900,000. Total resources have increased from $6,700,000 to $9,200,000. 

These figures are the approximate increase over the statement for December, 1898. The 
showing is the most remarkable for its increases ever reported by the State Examiner. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A compilation of the reports of the National, State and Savings Banks at 
the date of their last official statement, December 2, shows: Capital, $16,900,000; surplus and 
profits, $9,732,999 ; deposits, $104,002,784. 

Nebraska Banks Unite.—It is reported that the Union State Bank, of Harvard, Neb., 
has purchased the First National Bank, and that the latter wiil go into voluntary liquidation. 


Aged Bank Presidents.—James F. Reeves, President of the First National Bank, and 
Jesse Cates, President of the Union National Bank, both of Richmond, Ind., are probably the 
two oldest active bank presidents in Indiana, if not in the West. Mr. Reeves is eighty-five 
years old, is straight as an arrow, dignified in bearing, and is still a most industrious man. 
He has seldom missed a day at the bank in many years, and during the regular banking hours 
can always be found at his desk. He was born in New Jersey, but has been a resident of 
Richmond since a small boy. With his brother, Mark E. Reeves, he began business in Rich- 
mond fifty years ago, and in 1863 he was one of the men who established the First Nationai 
oa He was chosen President at the first election of officers, and has ever since remained 
at its head. 

Jesse Cates, of the Union National, is neariy ninety-five years old. He was born in Ten- 
hessee, on March 12, 1805, and has been a resident of Wayne county since 1836. He lives on his 
farm near Richmond, Though in rather feeble health he displays the keenest interest in the 
affairs of the banking institution of which he is President. 

St. Paul, Minn.—At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce on February 6, it was un- 
animously resolved to oppose the location of a sub-Treasury at St. Paul or Minneapolis for 
the reason that “the sub-Treasury system is detrimental to the commercial interests of the 
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couutry and of no advantage to the United States.”” The resolution was adopted in exeey. 
tive session and was brought out by the fact that certain Minneapolis men are working at 
Washington to secure such a sub-Treasury for that city. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An effort is being made to secure the location of a United States sup. 
Treasury here and a branch mint at Kansas City, Kansas. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors of the First National Bank, January 25, Mr, J. 
L. Abernathy, wishing to retire from active business, resigned as President, and the follow. 
ing officers were appointed: E. F.Swinney, President; J. F. Richards, Vice-President; 4, 
T. Abernathy, Cashier; C. G. Hutcheson, Assistant Cashier. 

Mr. Abernathy retains his holdings of shares and will continue as a director. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At the annual election at the Flour City National Bank, Cashier 
Egbert Cowles declined re-election and was succeeded by Assistant Cashier Guy C. Landis, 


—At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the National Bank of Commerce, 
the following changes were made in the officers; S. A. Harris was re-elected President; H, 
H. Thayer, formerly Cashier, was elected Vice-President; A. A. Crane, formerly Assistant 
Cashier, was elected Cashier; W.S. Harris was elected Assistant Cashier. 

The National Bank of Commerce has a capital of $1,000,000, surplus and profits of $200,000 
and a deposit line of upwards of $3,000,000. Its present condition shows a steady growth and 
the bank has assumed a place in the front ranks of the conservatively managed financial in- 
stitutions of the Northwest. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa.—At the recent annual meeting of the directors of the Mahaska County 
State Bank, W. R. Lacey was elected President, succeeding C. H. Vernon, who lately re- 
moved to Corning, Iowa. 

Mr. Lacey, the new President, is a prominent and successful attorney, a brother of Con- 
gressman Lacey, and stands high in the community. 

Deuver, Col.— At the recent annual election of officers of the First Nationa! Bank, Geo, 
E. Ross-Lewin, the Cashier, was elected an additional Vice-President, Thomas Keely was 
elected his successor as Cashier, and F. C. Moffat waschosen Assistant Cashier in place of Mr. 
Keely. Another Vice-President was needed to look after the largely increased business of 
the bank, and the official changes were made solely upon the basis of fitness and merit. 

—The Colorado National added G. H. Estabrook as a director and advanced T. B. Field 
from the position of discount clerk to that of Assistant Cashier. 


—The American National Bank, which suspended in 1894, has completed the payment of 
its depositors in full. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—Ground has been purchased by the Mutual Savings Bank on which a 
modern fire-proof bank and office building will be erected, seven or eight stories high. 


Washington Hank Sold.—The Citizens’ State Bank is now the only bank at Puyallup, 
Wash., having purchased the bapking business of J. T. Gear. 


CANADA. 


Change of Name.—The Merchants’ Bank of Halifax will change its name to the Royal 
Bank of Canada. E. L. Pease, for some time in charge of the Montreal branch of the bank, 
has been appointed General Manager in place of D. H. Duncan, resigned. 


Toronto.—It is reported that the Bank of Nova Scotia contemplates removing its head 
office from Halifax to this city. 

Banking Law Amendment.—As the charters under which the Canadian banks operate 
expire next year, it is expected that there will be a revision of the law at this session of Par- 
liament. A point that will demand attention is thus referred to by a Toronto correspondent 
of the ** New York Tribune: ”’ 

“One defect in the law has been made conspicuous within the last few months by the 
failure of La Banque Ville Marie and by the trials and investigations that followed it. This 
is as to the important matter of control of circulation. The Banque Ville Marie exceeded the 
lawful limit of note circulation by $300,000. The act provides that the tota] amount of notes 
that any bank shall have in circulation at once is not to exceed the amount of its unimpaired 
paid-up capital, and severe penalties are prescribed for the overstepping of that limit. For 
an overissue so great as that of the Ville Marie Bank the fine would be $100,00). In this case 
the President of the bank and certain officials have been sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. Having pressed the Government to the duty of punishing the Ville Marie culprits, 
the Bankers’ Association may be expected to see that the law is strengthened against like 
offences.” 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICES, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regaruing these new] National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


52483—Citizens’ National Bank, Fairhaven, Washington. Capital, $50,000. 
5244—First National Bank, Alamagordo, New Mexico. Capital, $50,000. 
5245—- Perry County National Bank, Newport, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
5246—Choctaw National Bank, Caddo, Indian Territory. Capital, $59,000. 
5247—Medford National Bank, Medford, Massachusetts. Capital, $100,000, 
5218 First National Bank, Norman, Oklahoma Territory. Capital, $50,000. 
5249—First National Bank, Dothan, Alabama. Capital, $50,000. 
5250—City National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri. Capital], $250,000. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
First National Bank, Slayton, Minn.; by C. Murdock, et al. 
First National Bank, Chandler, Okla.; by Sam Rose, et al. 
First National Bank, Curtis, Neb.; by A. R. Cruzon, et al. 
First National Bank, Newton, Ill.; by John L. Oakey, et al. 
Rahway National Bank, Rahway, N. J.; by B. A. Vail, et al. 
Shenandoah National Bank, Woodstock, Va.; by E. D. Newman, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, McConnelsville, Ohio; by E. M. Stanberry, et al. 
First National Bank, College Corner, Ohio; by Charles Stout, et al. 
Central National Bank, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; by R. A. & James Balph, et al. 
Wilkinsburg National Bank, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; by J. A. Langfitt, et al. 
First National Bank, Saint Jo, Texas; by C. C. Hemming, et al. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Princeton, Ky.; by John R. Wylie, et al. 
First National Bank, New Martinsville, W. Va.: by S. Bruce Hall, et al. 
Northrup National Bank, Iola, Kans.; by L. L. Northrup, et al. 
First National Bank, Florence, Colo.; by M. B. Loy. et al. 
First National Bank, Falls Creek, Pa.; by Alexander C. and John M. White, et al. 
Authority for conversion to Nationai bank approved: 


Merchants and Planters’ Bank, Carrollton, Ga., to Carrollton National Bank. 
State Bank, Metropolis. 11]., to National State Bank. 

Dyer County Bank, Dyersburg, Tenn., to First National Bank. 

People’s Bank, Mount Vernon, N. Y., to First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA, wagen; lst Vice-Pres., James G. Payne; 2d 
DoTHAN—First National Bank; capital, $50,- Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Hamilton; Sec., Geo. E. 
000; Pres.,G. Y. Malone; Cas.,G. H. Malone. Fleming; Treas., Chas. S. Bradley. 
ALASKA. GEORGIA. 
SKAGWAY—Bank of Skagway; Vice-Pres., C. | THoMASTON—Upson Banking and Trust Co.; 
M. Summers; Cas., J. M. Tompkins, capital, $25,000; Pres.. S. P. Pruitt; Cas. 
ARIZONA. James R. Atwater. 
BISBEE—Bank of Bisbee; capital, $25,000: IDAHO. 
Pres.. W. H. Brophy; Vice-Pres., J. S. | JuLIAETTE—Geo. Liebes, 
Douglass; Cas.. M. J. Cunningham. OROFINO—Orofino Banking Co. 
GLOBE—Bank of Globe, ILLINOIS. 
ARKANSAS. LEBANON—Eisenmayer’s Bank. 
WALDRON—Bank of Waldron; capital, $50.- | OBLONG—Oblong Bank; capital, $3,000. 
000; Pres.. T. G. Bates; Vice-Pres., C. H. | WAUKEGAN—People’s Bank; capital, $50,000 
Bell ; Sec., H. J. Hall. | INDIANA. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. _ ATLANTA—Bank of Atlanta (Walton & Son). 
WASHINGTON—Union Trust and Storage Co.; | CrcERO—Cicero Bank; Pres., W. H. Roney ; 
capital, $1,200,000; Pres., Edward, J. Stell- | Cas., F. A. Whitted. 
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NEw ALBANY—New Albany Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., George Mozier; Vice- 
Pres., H. E. Jewett; Treas., John M. Tay- 
lor. 

TripPTON—Union Bank (Pickens & Kemp). 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Cappo—Choctaw National Bank (successor 

to Farmers and Merchants’ Bank); capital, 
$50,000: Pres., H. M. Dunlap: Vice-Pres., 
T. W. Hunter; Cas., Barlow Roberts: Asst. 
Cas., H. Edwards. 
SoutH McCALESTER—Bank of Commerce. 
IOWA. 

Des MOINES—University Bank (successor to 
J. B. Burton): Pres., B. F. Prunty; Cas., 
W.S. Jordan. 

DOLLIVER—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

HANLONTOWN—Citizens’ Savings Bank ; cap- 
ital, $10,000. 

KEeswick—Cover Banking Co.; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Aaron Cover; Cas., U. G. Cover. 

OTTUMWA—Wapello County Savings Bank. 

Sroux City—State Savings Bank: capital, 

$100,000. 

KANSAS. 

EDGERTON—Edgerton State Bank; capital, 
$5,:'00. 

KENTUCKY. 

BURNSIDE—Burnside Banking Co. 

LOUISIANA. 

CHENEYVILLE—Cheneyville Bank; capital, 
$100,000. 

MANSFIELD— Boling Williams. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—State Bank of Maryland; capi- 

tal, $1,000,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

MEDFORD—Medford National Bank ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Dana I. MelIntire; Cas., 
Henry R. Reynolds, Jr. 

MICHIGAN. 

BuUCHANAN—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

E.ty—Bank of Ely: capital, $10,000; Pres.. 
A. D. Davidson: Vice-Pres., A. D. McRae; 
Cas., P. W. Sture. 

HANSKA—Hanska Bank (Ross, Chadbourne 
& Co.); Pres., C. H. Ross; Cas.. G. P. 
Severton. 

ISANTI—F. F. Murray. 

JEFFERS—Bank of Jeffers; Pres., F. E. Duroe: 
Vice-Pres., E. M. Duroe; Cas.,C. R. Duroe. 

STEEN—Bank of Steen; Pres., J. Edmonds; 
Vice-Pres., S. Laudergan; Cas., John Clif- 
ford. 

TENNHASSEN (P.O. Ceylon)—German-Amer- 
ican Bank. 

WaABASSO—Bank of Wabasso. 

WoopstTocK—State Bank. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

SHUQUALAK—Bank of Shr qualak. 


| 
| 
| 
| 




















MISSOURI. 
GENTRY Bank of Gentry ; capital, $20,000, 
KANSAS CITY—City National Bank ; capital, 
$250,000: Pres., R. M. Snyder: Vice-Pres., 
J.G. Strean; Cas., Geo. P. Snyder. 
St. Lours—Abraham Graber; capital, $5,000, 


NEBRASKA. 

CRAIG—Craig State Bank. 
ELBA—Elba State Bank. 
JUNIATA—Bank of Juniata. 
Loomis—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $5,- 

000; Pres., Robert Black; Cas., W. A. 

Forsythe. 

NEVADA. 

GARDNERSVILLE— Douglas County Bank. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER — Hillsboro County Savings 
Bank. 

NASHUA—Citizens’ Institution for Savings; 
Pres., Walter A. Lovering; Vice-Pres,, 
Edward H. Watson: Treas., Jason E. Tolles, 

NEW MEXICO. 

ALAMAGORDO—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Henry J. Anderson; 
Vice-Pres., R. H. Pierce; Cas., John W, 
Wyatt. 

NEW YORK. 
GENEVA—Geneva Trust Co.; capital, $150,000, 
OpEssA—Charles S. Fisher & Co.; Pres., Chas. 

H. Couch; Cas., Chas. 8. Fisher. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

KINGS MOUNTAIN—Bank of Kings Mount- 
ain ; capital, $10,009; Pres.,W. A. Mauney ; 
Cas., R. L. Mauney. 

WILLIAMSTON—Bank of Martin County. 

W1LSON—Wilson Loan and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

BOWBELLS—First State Bank: capital, $2,000: 
Pres., Walter R. Bond; Cas., G. L. Bick- 
ford.-—State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
J. D. Landsborough; Cas., D. E. Ferguson. 

MICHIGAN C1Ty— Nelson County State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. M. Lamb; Cas., G. 
F. Lamb. : 

RuGBy—State Bank of Rugby. 

OHIO. 

BRADNER—Mechanics’ Banking Co. (branch 
of Fostoria): capital, $50,000; Pres., O. F. 
Brown; Cas., M. M. Fowler. 

CotumBus—Bank of Commerce Co.; capital, 
$100,000. 

KENT—City Banking Co.; capital, $50,000. 

PAINESVILLE—People’s Savings Bank Co. 

PLAIN City—Bank of Plain City; capital, 
$25,000; Pres:, S. D. Kilgore; Cas., E. W. 
Thompson: Asst. Cas., D. E. Thompson. 

OKLAHOMA. 

ARAPAHOE—Arapahoe State Bank: capital, 

CHANDLER—Bank of Chandler; capital, $5,000. 

NorMAN—First National Bank ; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres.. Wm. C. Renfrow; Cas., C. H. 
Bessent. 

















RreLey—State Bank ; capital, $5,000.——Bank 
of Ripley ; capital, $25,000. 


OREGON. 
BuRNS—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $25,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA—Altoona Trust Co. 
CALIFORNIA—People’s Bank ; capital, $75,000. 
GREENSBURG — Westmoreland Title and 
Trust Co. 
McKeEEsport —McKeesport Title and Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000. 
MEADVILLE—Crawford County Trust Co. 
MILLVALE—Bank of Millvale; capital, $50,000. 
Newport—Perry County National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. A. Rippman; 
Vice-Pres., L. E. Atkinson; Asst. Cas., C. 
E. Stimmel. 
PHILADELPHIA—Powelton Trust Co.; capital 
stock, $250,000. 
PittspsurG—C. R. Williams 
brokers); capital, $1,000,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CoLUMBIA—State Bank and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
PLANKINGTON—Commercial Bank. 
VoLGA—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 

Pres., J. L. Hall; Cas., Robert Henry. 
TENNESSEE. 
SMITHVILLE—Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $10,000; 

Pres., J. B. Moore; Vice-Pres., T. M. Hooper; 
Cas., J. E. Conger; Asst. Cas., Thomas 
Mason. 


Co. (bond 


TEXAS. 
BRANDON—Brandon Banking Co.; Pres., G. 
L. White; Cas., H. N. Tinker. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM—Barney Nationa! Bank; Wal- 
ker Percy, Pres., in place of J. B. Cobbs; H. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 














CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 
| Los ANGELES—Los Angeles National Bank; 
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KERENS—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., T.S. Daniel; Cas., Travis 
Holland. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE—E, W. Young; capital. $50,000. 


VIRGINIA. 
NEWPORT News—Newport News Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co.; Pres., F. F. Finch. 
ROANOKE—New Century Banking and Safe 
Deposit Co.; capital, $100,000. 


W ASHINGTON. 
OLTON—First Bank; capital, $25,000. 
AIRHAVEN—Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., John F. Dufur; Cas., G. B. Burke. 

Port ANGELES—Port Angeles State Bank; 
capital, $25,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTOWN—Citizens’ Bank; _ capital, 
$50,000. 
KEYSER—People’s Bank; capital, $500,009. 
WISCONSIN. 


BAYVIEW—German-American Bank; F. F. 
Riedel, Mgr. 

DE PERE—State Bank (successor to Kellogg 
BankIng Co.); capital, $30,000. 

READSTOWN—Readstown Bank, 


CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 
Acton—Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 
BRIGDEN—Vandusen & Fawcett (successors 

to W. J. Ward). 
SMITH’s FALLS—Bank of Ottawa; Plunket 
Taylor, Mer. 


P. M. Green, Vice-Pres. in place of Warren 
Gillelen. 


L. Badham, Vice-Pres., in place of Walker | POMONA—First National Bank; no Asst. Cas, 


Percy: C. M. Williamson, Cas. ia place of H. 
L. Badham; no Asst. Cas. in place of C. M. 
W illiamson.——First National Bank; F. M. 
Jackson, elected director. 

GADSDEN—First National Bank; Charles D. 
Alexander, Vice-Pres.,in place of L. W. 
Dean. 

JASPER—Jasper Trust Co., resumed ; capital, 
$50,000; W.P. Pinckard, Pres.; A. 8. Preston, 
Cas. 

ARKANSAS. 


Fort SMitH—American National Bank; W. 
A. Campbell, Asst. Cas. 

LITTLE Rock—Bank of Commerce; Herman 
Kahn, Pres. in place of E. Craig.—Ex- 
change National Bank; 8S. F. Finlay, Asst. 
Cas, 


CALIFORNIA. 
FRESNO ~—Fresno National Bank: Thomas W. 
Patterson, Vice- Pres. in place of F. P. 
Wickersham: C. A. Murdoch, Asst. Cas. 





in place of Jay Spence. 


| SANTA BARBARA—First National Bank; G. 


H. Gould, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry F. 
Spencer. 


| SanTa RosA—Santa Rosa National Bank; E. 


C. Merritt, Cas. in place of F. A. Brush; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of E. C. Merritt. 


COLORADO. 

CANON City—First National Bank; J. E. 
Hasbrouck, Asst. Cas, 

DENVER—First National Bank; G. E. Ross- 
Lewin, additional Vice-Pres.; Thos. Keely, 
Cas. in place of G. E. Ross-Lewin; F. C. 
Moffat, Asst. Cas. in place of Thomas Keely; 
William C. Thomas, Asst, Cas. 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD—Hartford National Bank: W.S. 
Bridgman, 2d Vice-Pres.; Frank P. Fur- 
long, Cas. in place of W. 8. Bridgman.—— 
Dime Savings Bank; Alfred E. Burr, Pres., 
deceased. —— National Exchange Bank; 
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James H. Brewster and Lewis D. Parker, T. H. Day, Cas. in place of E. B. Mix; no’ 

elected directors.——Society for Savings; Asst. Cas. in place of F. F. Safford. 

Sidney W. Crofut, Asst. Treas. in place of | CHARLESTON—First National Bank; Geo, R. 

Ambrose Spencer; Cornwall T. Millard, 2d Chambers, Vice-Pres. in place of §, H, 

Asst. Treas. Nesbit.——Second National Bank; no Vice. 
LITCHFIELD—First National Bank: F. W. Pres. 

Humphrey, Cas. in place of C. E. Wilson. Cuicaco—America National Bank; William 
SOUTHINGTON—Southington National Bank; Dickinson, Vice-Pres. in place of Robert 

C. H. Clark, Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. Stuart; J. E. Maass, Asst. Cas.—First 

Twichell. National Bank; James B. Forgan, Pres, in 
THOMASTON—Thomaston National Bank: J. place of Samuel M. Nickerson; G. D. 

Bowne, Asst. Cas. Boulton, Vice-Pres. in place of James B. 
TORRINGTON—Torrington National Bank; Forgan; no Second Vice-Pres. in place of 

Henry J. Hendey, Vice-Pres. G. D. Boulton; C. N. Gillett, Third Asst. 
Cas. —-Drovers’ National Bank; William 
H. Brintnall, Pres. in place of Solva Brint- 
nall; William A. Tilden, Cas. in place of 
Wm. H. Brintnall.—National Live Stock 
Bank; Roswell Z. Herrick, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. T. Williams: Gates A. Ryther, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Cas. in place of Roswell Z. Herrick. 

W ASHINGTON—West End National Bank; R. | Du Quorn—First National Bank: Robert 0. 

A. Chester, Cas. in place of Charles P. Will- Lehn, Cas. in place of J. R. Perkins. 

iams; Harry C. Towers no longer Acting | EARLVILLE - First National Bank; L. I. Tay- 

Cashier. lor, Pres. in place of Wm. R. Haight; §S. L. 

FLORIDA. Jenks, Vice-Pres. in place of L. I. Taylor. 

PENSACOLA—First National Bank; W. K. | ErrinGHAM—First National Bank; Paul 

Hyer, Jr., Cas. in place of J. 8S. Leonard; J. Partridge, Second Asst. Cas. 

S. Reese, Asst. Cas, GRANT PARK—Grant Park National Bank; 
JACKSONVILLE—Southern Savings & Trust no Asst. Cas. 

Co.; title changed to Mercantile Exchange | KEWANEE—First National Bank; E. I. John- 

Bank; A. 8. Hubbard, Asst. Cas. son, Asst. Cas. 

GEORGIA. KNOXVILLE—Farmers’ National Bank; C. A. 

AMERICUS—People’s Bank (successor to Peo- Pierce, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

ple’s National Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., | MENDOoTA—Mendota National Bank; E. P. 

W. H. Simmons; Cas., James A. Reviere,Jr. Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of Louis Waldorf; 
ATLANTA—Capital City Bank; Jacob Haas, O. J. Buettner, Asst. Cas. 

Pres. in place of George W. Parrott; George | METROPOLIS—First National Bank; H. E. 


A. Speer, Vice-Pres. in place of Jacob Willis, Asst. Cas. 
Haas; G. R. Donovan Cas. in place of C. A. MoNnMOUTH—National Bank of Monmouth; 


Collier.——Maddox-Rucker Banking Co.; W.H. Frantz, Pres.; G. S. Tubbs, Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Peel, Pres. in place of J. W. Rucker, in place of W. K. Stewart. 
deceased; R. F. Maddox, Ist Vice-Pres.—— | OLNEY—First National Bank; Deue! Gould, 


Third National Bank; E. B. Rosser, elected Vice-Pres. 
director. Rock IsLAND—Rock Island National Bank; 
CoLUMBUS—Columbus Savings Bank; Ww.c. J.F. Robinson, Pres.; E. D. Sweeney, Vice- 
Bradley, Vice-Pres.; J. B. Holst, elected | Pres. in place of J. H. Wilson; H. E. Cas- 
director.—Third National Bank; J. W. teel, Cas. in place of J. Frank Robinson; no 
Murphy, Cas., deceased. Asst. Cas. in place of H. E. Casteel. 
SAVANNAH—Merchants’ National Bank; J, | STREATOR—Streator National Bank; Louis 
A. G. Carson, Pres. Nater, Asst. Cas. 
THOMASVILLE—Thomasville National Bank ; INDIANA. 
hance Vice-Pres. in place of A. T. | 4 V2oRa—First National Bank; Jobn A. Con- 
° well, Pres. in place of H. W. Smith, de- 
IDAHO. ceased; Willard W. Howe, Vice-Pres. in 
POCATELLO—First National Bank; no Asst. place of John A. Conwell. 
Cas. in place of Orrin Caldwell. ELwoop—First National Bank; Edward C. 
ILLINOIS. De Hority. Cas. in place of Charles C. De 
ALEXIsS—First National Bank: J. P. Mc- Hority; John R. Page, Asst. Cas. in place 
Clanahan, Pres.: G. S. Tubbs, Vice-Pres., of Edward C. De Hority. 
in place of J. P. McClanahan. Fort WAYNE—Old National Bank; James C. 
AURORA—Old Second National Bank; Vine Woodworth, Asst. Cas., deceased. 
A. Watkins, Vice-Pres. in place of J. B. | INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana National Bank; no 
Arnold.——First National Bank; E. B. Mix, Asst. Cas.—Capital National Bank; Charles 
Pres; no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of T. H. Day; L. Farrell, Asst. Cas. 


DELAW ARE. 
DovEeR—First National Bank; H. A. Rich- 
ardson, Pres. 
MILFORD—First National Bank; R. H. Will- 
iams, Pres. 
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MApIsON—First National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of Thomas A, Pogue. 

NortH MANCHESTER—Lawrence National 
Bank; John M. Curtner, Pres.in place of 
Franeis M. Eagle, deceased. 

TERRE HAUTE—National State Bank; G. H. 
Harris, Cas. 

WABASH—First National Bank; L. L. Daugh- 
erty, Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. Talmage; 
Karl Daugherty, Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

CHECOTAH—First National Bank; W. E. Gen- 
try, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. Sanders; 
R. P. Brewer, Asst. Cas. 

DuRANT—First National Bank; Fred L. Da- 
vis, Asst. Cas. 

PuRCELL—Chickasaw National Bank; W. M. 
Tomlin, Cas. in place of J. W. Downard. 

SoutH MCALESTER— First National Bank: 
J. H. Gordon, Pres. in place of W. J. Wade; 
W. J. Wade, Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. 
Gordon; J. S. Lockard, Asst. Cas. 


IOWA. 

ADEL— Dallas County Savings Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

Ames—Union National Bank; Daniel McCar- 
thy, Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. Stanton. 
BEDFORD—Bedford National Bank; Charles 

G. Martin, Cas. in place of Ed. E. Cass. 

CENTERVILLE— First Nat. Bank; no Asst. Cas. 

CHARTER OAK—First National Bank; F. W. 
Kammann, Asst. Cashier in place of F. L.S. 
Shumaker. 

CLINTON—City National Bank; A.C. Smith, 
Asst. Cas, 

COUNCIL BLUFFs—State Savings Bank; T. 
B. Lacey, Pres. in place of John Clausen. 
Cresco—First National Bank: Abbie J. Con- 

verse, Asst. Cas. 

DAVENPORT — Davenport National Rank; 
Henry Egbert, Pres. in place of W. C. Hay- 
ward; S. F. Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Henry Egbert. 

Drs Mo1inEs—Des Moines Savings Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $400,000.—Central State 
Bank; G. E. MacKinnon, Asst. Cas.—~Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank; capital increased to 
$100,000. 

DuNLAP—First National Bank; George C. 
Cronkleton, Asst. Cas. in place of A. N. 
Jordan. 

ELDORA—First National Bank; W. E. Rath- 
bone, Asst. Cas. 

ELKADER — First National Bank: Anton 
Kramer, Vice-Pres, in place of Relato E. 
Price. 

GRINNELL—Merchants’ National Bank; 8. A. 
Cravath, Pres. in place of C. R. Morse; no 
second Vice-Pres. in place of S. A. Cravath 

GRUNDY CENTER—Grundy County N ational 
Bank: no Asst. Cas. 

INDEPENDENCE—People’s National Bank: 8. 
F, Fisher, Pres. in place of Thomas Ed- 
— R. F. Clarke, Cas. in place of J. F. 

oy. 
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NEVADA—First National Bank; J. A. Fitch- 
patrick, Pres. in place of Wm. Loughridge; 

James Dillon, Vice-Pres. in place of J. A. 
Fitchpatrick ; Frank H. Greenawault, Asst. 
Cas. 

ORANGE City—Northwestern Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

OsAGE—Osage National Bank; A. L. Brush, 
Asst. Cas.—Farmers’ National Bank; E. 
S. Fonda, Vice-Pres. 

OsKALOOSA—Mahaska County State Bank; 
W. R. Lacey, Pres. in place of C. H. Ver- 
non. 

PeRRY—First National Bank: J. M. Wood- 
Worth, Cas, in place of A. S. Holmes; H.S. 
Taylor, Asst. Cas. 

PocAHONTAS—Pocahontas Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $25,000. 

S1oux Ciry—Iowa State National Bank ; Jno. 
McHugh, Cas. in place of F. A. McCornack ; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of John McHugh; 
W.S. Gilman, Asst. Cas. 

Storm LAKE—First National Bank; L. J. 
Metcalf, Vice-Pres. in place of E. C. Cowles. 

VILLIscA—First National Bank; Doren Per- 
rine, Asst. Cas. 

WATERLOO—First Nationa] Bank; J. E. 8S. 
Heath, Asst. Cas.—Leavitt and Johnson 
National Bank; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
Wm. C. Logan. 

WAVERLY—First National Bank; R. H. Sew- 
ell, Pres. in place of H. 8S. Burr. 

WEBSTER C1Ty—First National Bank; H. W. 
McDonald, Cas. in place of Wm. Anderson ; 
H. P. Mason, Asst. Cas. in place of H. W. 
McDonald. 


KANSAS. 


ABILENE—Abilene National Bank; G. A. 
Rogers, Pres. in place ot G. C, Sterl. 

EL Dorapo—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; John F. Evans, Asst. Cas. 

Hays Ciry—First National Bank; J. C. Ad- 
kins, Asst. Cas. 

INDEPENDENCE—Commercial National Bank; 
A. E. Dunn, Asst. Cas. 

LAWRENCE—Watkins National Bank; O. H. 
Tucker, Cas. in place of Paul R. Brooks. 

MANHATTAN—First National Bank; C. E. 
Bowen, Asst. Cas. 

NorTON—First National Bank; E. E. Ames, 
Vice-Pres. in place of William Simpson. 

OsBORNE—First National Bank; C. B. Hahn, 
Asst. Cas. 

PHILLIPSBURG—First National Bank; A. H. 
Granger, Vice-Pres. 

SALINA—Farmers’ National Bank; Charles 
F. McAdams, Cas. in place of W.T. Welch; 
Theodore B. W. Seitz, Asst. Cas. in place of 
F. R. Spier. 

SMITH CENTER—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of F. N. Winslow. 

St. MARyY’s—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of James White. 

W ASHINGTON— Washington National Bank; 

W. J. Swan, Asst. Cas. 
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WELLINGTON--Wellington National Bank; 
G. T. Pitts, Vice-Pres. in place of W. R. 
Savage. : 

WINFIELD—First National Bank; J. M. Don- 
ley, Vice-Pres. in place of G. W. Robinson. 


KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND—Merchants’ National Bank: S. P. 
Hager, Vice-Pres. 

CAMPELISBURG—United Loan ard Deposit 
Bank, Joe E. Johnson Cas. in place of S, O. 
Boulware. 

CATLETTSBURG-Catlettsburg National Bank; 
John Russell, Pres. in place of John Rus- 
sell, Jr.; James A.Wellman, Vice-Pres.; Gus. 
H. Hampton, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
G. H. Hampton. 

ELKTON —Bank of Elkton; B. B. Petrie, Pres. 
in place of H. G. Petrie. . 

HvUSsTONVILLE—National Bank of Huston- 
ville; T. J. Robinson, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. T. Rose. 

LEBANON—Farmers’ National Bank; R. N. 
Warthen, Pres. in place of R. A. Butler: 
R. C. McChord, Vice-Pres. in place of R. N. 
Warthen. 

LOUISVILLE—American National Bank; L. C. 
Murray, Pres. in .place of J. H. Linden- 
berger; J. 8S. Bockee, Vice-Pres. in place of 
L. C. Murray. 

MAYSVILLE State National Bank; Sam. M. 
Hall, Pres. in place of Wm. H. Cox: Chas. 
D. Pearce, Cas. in place of Chas. B. Pearce; 
Charles B, Pearce, Asst. Cas. 

OWENSBORO—National Deposit Bank: C. C. 
Watkkins, Asst. Cas. —— First National 
Bank; E. W. Wood, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Robert Brodie, deceased. 

PaDuUCcAH—City National Bank; James C. 

Utterback, Cas. in place of C. E. Richardson; 
Charles E. Richardson, Asst. Cas. in place 
of James C, Utterback. 

RUSSELLVILLE—Deposit Bank; Edward Sin- 
clair, Cas., deceased. 

STANFORD—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of A. A. McKinney. 


LOUISIANA. 
MONROE — Ouachita National Bank; Uriah 
Millsaps, Vice-Pres. in place of F. P. Stubbs. 


MAINE. 

ELLSWORTH—First National Bank; A. W. 
King, Vice-Pres. 

LimMER1IcK—Limerick National Bank; Fran- 
ces E. Moulton, Pres. in place of Frances 
E. Mason, 

PORTLAND—Merchants’ National Bank: Geo. 
Burnham, Jr., Pres. in place ot James P. 
Baxter. National Traders’ Bank; Lean- 
der W. Fobes, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. 
Walker. 

THOMASTON—Thomaston National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of T. A. Carr. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—National Bank of Commerce; 

no Vice-Pres. in place of G.O. Manning. 





——Continental Trust Co.; Thomas A. Hul. 
ings, Asst. Sec.——Third National Bank; 
Robert H. Smith, elected director in place 
of Charles J. Taylor.——National Marine 
Bank; F. E. 8. Wolfe, elected director in 
place of John G. Johnson.——National] Ex. 
change Bank; William H. Matthai, elected 
director in place of Daniel Miller, ~ 
American National Bank; Louis Stras. 
burgher, director, deceased.——Caniton Na. 
tional Bank; Thomas McCosker, elected 
director in place of Simon P. Schott, — 
Maryland Trust Co.; Josiah L. Blackwell 
and George C. Jenkins, elected directors, 
——Safe Deposit & Trust Co.; George R. 
Tudor, Cas.; John J. Nelligan, Sec.——Con- 
tinental National Bank; George W. Moore, 
elected director in place of Jacob H. Tay- 
lor.——First National Bank; Edward B. 
Bruce, elected director in place of Gilmor 
Meredith, deceased; Edwin L. Hall, direc- 
tor in place of Bernard Cahn.——Mer. 
chants’ National Bank; John S. Gittings, 
elected director in place of Frank Frick. 
——National Bank of Baltimore; John Gill, 
Wilton Snowden, D. H. Miller and Joshua 
Levering, elected directors in place of 
Christian Devries, Richard Cromwell, O. A. 
Parker and George Poole.——Fidelity & 
Deposit Co.; William F. Lucas, Asst. to 
Pres.— -Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co.; 
William Salomon, E. Pliny Fisk, Robert J. 
Lowry, Blanchard Randall and Samuel J. 
Lanahan, elected directors, 

HAGERSTOWN—First National Bank; Ezra 
Newcomer, Asst. Cas, 

LAUREL—Citizens’ National Bank; Thomas 
Cronmiller, Asst. Cas. 

POCOMOKE C1Ty—Pocomoke City National 
Bank; Christopher C. Lloyd, Vice-Pres. in 
place of C. J. Purnell. 

WESTMINSTER—Union National Bank; J. H. 
Billingslea, Pres. in place of Charles B. 
Roberts, deceased; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. H. Billingslea. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMESBURY—Powow River National Bank; 
Porter Sargent, Cas. in place of A.B. Brown. 

AMHERST—First National Bank; F. C. Sher- 
win, Asst. Cas. 

Boston—Metropolitan National Bank; A. 
W. Haines, Cas. in place of G. Howe Davis; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of A. W. Haines.— 
Mount Vernon National Bank; Benj. F. 
Dyer, Vice-Pres.—Faneuil Hall National 
Bank; C. E. Morrison, Pres. in place of J. 
V. Fletcher, decased:; no Vice-Pres. in place 
of C. E. Morrison. -— Massachusetts Na- 
tional Bank: John W. Weeks, Pres. in place 
of Wm. A. French; Frederick H. Curtiss, 
Cas. in place of Chas. W. Perkins.—— New 
England National Bank; S. W. Holmes, 
Vice-Pres.— Blackstone National Bank; 
James. Adams, Pres. in place of Eleazar 
Boynton.—Fourth National Bank; J. C. 



















































Melvin, Vice-Pres. National Exchange 
Bank; Harold Murdock, elected director in 
place of E, L. Tead, deceased.—Second 
National Bank; Lucius Tuttle, elected di- 
rector.—Shoe and Leather National Bank; 
Oliver H. Durrell, director, deceased.—— 








Old Colony Trust Co.; Gordon Abbott, | 


Cuarles S. Tuckerman and Eben 8, Draper, 
elected directors. 

GARDNER—Westminster National Bank; 8. 
B. Ramsdell, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. R. 
Lowe. 

HADLEY FALLS— Hadley Falls National 
Bank; C. B. Prescott, Pres. in place of C. 
W. Ranlet. 

HinGHAM—Hingham Institution for Sav- 
ings; Henry C. Harding, Treasurer, dec’d. 
LowELL—Traders’ National Bank; William 
F. Hills, Vice-Pres.; A. F. Holden, Cas.; 
Amos F. Hills, Asst, Cas.——Prescott Na- 
tional Bank; Edward E. Sawyer, Cas. in 
place of Frederick B. Blanchard; Geo. R. 

Chandler, Asst. Cas. 

MARBLEHEAD—Marblehead Savings Bank; 
William F. Nutting, Asst. Treas. 

NaTick—Natick National Bank; Wm.W. Tra- 
vis, Cas. in place of S. W. Holmes. 

NortH EASTON — First National Bank of 
Easton; Oliver Ames, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Oakes A. Ames, deceased. 

SPRINGFIELD—City National Bank; W. E. 
Gilbert, Cas.in place of Edwin A. Carter. 
——Second National Bank: W. G. Morse, 
Pres. in place of Gurdon Bill. 

WosurN—First National Bank: John M. 
Harlow, Pres. in place of John Johnson, 
resigned. 


MICHIGAN. 


BUCHANAN—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Harry B. Howe. 

DetTroiT—Central Savings Bank: Wm. A, 
Pungs, Pres. in place of Gilbert Hart ; Con- 
rad Clippert, Vice-Pres.—Michigan Sav- 
ings Bank; Geo. Wiley, Asst. Sec. & Treas. 

EATON RAPIDS—First National Bank; Mar- 
shal Wood, Pres. in place of A. C. Dutton; 
E. E. Homer, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. 
Miller. 

HANcocK—First National Bank ; M. M. Shea, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Jas. T. Fisher. 

LAKE LINDEN—First National Bank; R. T. 
Bennallack, Asst. Cas. 

MENOMINEE—First National Bank; Clinton 
W. Gram, Asst. Cas, 

PontrAc—Oakland County Savings Bank; 
Frank L. Perry, Cas.; G. L. Perry, Asst.Cas. 

Port Huron—Commercial Bank; John W. 
Porter, Cas., deceased. 

Union Ciry—Farmers’ National Bank; D. D. 
Buell, Pres. in place of Thomas B. Buell, 
deceased ; J. P. Fox, Vice Pres. in place of 
D. D. Buell. 

MINNESOTA. 


ANOKA—Anoka National Bank ; no Asst. 
Cas, in place of A. D. Howard. 
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AUSTIN — Austin National Bank; H. W. 
Schlender, Asst. Cas. : 

FERGUS FALLS—Fergus Falls National Bank; 
R. G. Shumway, Pres. in piace of A. Bran- 
denburg. 

HIBBING—Lumbermens and Miners’ Bank; 
capital increased to $10,000. 

LITTLE FALLS—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of F. Stang. 

MANKATO—National Citizens’ Bank; H. E. 
Swan, Cas. in place of John B. Meagher; 
W.C. Henlein, Asst. Cas. in place of H. E. 
Swan, 

MINNEAPOLIS—National Bank of Commerce ; 
H. H. Thayer, Vice-Pres. in place of C. J. 
Martin; C. J. Martin, 2d Vice-Pres.; A. A. 
Crane, Cas. in place of H. H. Thayer; W. 
S. Harris, Asst. Cas. in place of A. A. Crane. 
——Flour City National Bank: Guy C. 
Landis, Cas. in place of Egbert Cowles. 

MINNESOTA LAKE—Security Bank; C. Mie- 
licke, Asst. Cas. 

MOORHEAD —Pirst National Bank; A. H.Cos- 
tain, Asst. Cas. 

OWATONNA—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of Chas. F, Albertus, 

PIPESTONE — First National Bank; Morris 
Evans, Cas. in place of J. R. Hubbard; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Leo A. Moore. 

ROcHESTER—First National Bank; W. W. 
Churchill, additional Asst. Cas. 

SAIntT CLOouD—Merchants’ National Bank; C. 
L. Atwood, Vice-Pres. in place of A. Barto. 

STILLWATER —Lumbermen’s National Bank; 
R. F. Hersey, Pres.; H.S. Smith, Asst. Cas. 
——First National Bank: R. H. Bronson, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Smith Ellison, de- 
ceased; no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of R. H. 
Bronson. 

St. Paut—First National Bank; James N. 
Hill elected director in place of J. H. San- 
ders, deceased.—Second National Bank; 
F. D. Monfort, Vice-Pres.; C. H. Buckley, 
Cas.: Edwin Mott, Asst. Cas. 

WELLS—First National Bank: S. F. Heath, 
Asst. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

HATTIESBURG—National Bank of Commerce; 
Rudolph C. Hanenstein, Asst. Cas. ——First 
National Bank; P. L. Gaston, Asst. Cas. 

JACKSON—Capital State Bank; E. M. Parker, 
Cas., deceased. 

Summit—People’s Bank; J. R. Sample, Pres. 
in place of C. Atkinson, deceased; Wood- 
son Atkinson, Cas. in place of E. F. McNair. 


MISSOURI. 

BOoNVILLE—Central National Bank; Lon V. 

Stephens, Vice-Pres. in place of J. M. Nel- 
son. 

BRUNSWICK—First National Bank; Louis A. 
Sarse, Asst. Cas. 

CARTHAGE—Carthage National Bank; Wm. 
MeMillan, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Hatch. 

KAnsAS CiTy—First National Bank; E. F. 
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Swinney, Pres.in place of J. L. Abernathy; | Hastines—First National Bank; George T. 
H. T. Abenathy, Cas. in place of E. F. Swin- Brown, Vice-Pres. in place of O. Oliver. 
ney: C. G. Hutcheson, Asst. Cas.in placeof | MINDEN—First National Bank; H. P. Ander. 
H.T. Abernathy.— New England National son, Vice-Pres. in place of Otto Abraham. 
Bank; K. G. Leavens, Asst. Cas.—Na- son. 

tional Bank of Commerce; K. B. Armour | NEBRASKA CiTy— Otoe County National 
no longer director; Edmond George and |, Bank; Oliver A. Kimmel, Pres. in place of 
Chas. J. Schmelzer elected directors in M. L. Hayward. 

place of Phil E. Chappell and Sidney McWil- | Netson—First National Bank; F. 8. Spurck, 
liams. Pres. in place of A. J. Minor. 

Mex1co—Mexico Savings Bank; James E. | OAKLAND—First National Bank; Oscar Sam. 
Ross, Pres., deceased. son, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry New. 

SEDALIA—Third National Bank; W. A. Lati- man. 
mer, Cas. in place of R. H. Moses; no Asst. | OMAHA--First National Bank; L. L. Kountze, 
Cas. in place of W. A. Latimer. Asst. Cas. in place of H. E. Gates. 

SPRINGFIELD—Union National Bank; F. R. | PawNnEE City—First National Bank; H. H. 
Massey, Vice-Pres. Bull, Asst. Cas. 

Sr. JoseEPH—National Bank of St. Joseph; E. | SchuyLeER—First National Bank; W. A. 
D. McAllister, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place Rathsack, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
of E. D. McAllister. W. A. Rathsack. 

St. Louis—State National Bank: L. F. Jones, | Sewarp—First National Bank ; L. C. Diers, 
lst Vice-Pres. in place of W. Nichols. Asst. Cas. 

W ARRENSBURG—People’s National Bank; J. | SourH OMAHA-South Omaha National Bank; 
D. Eads, Vice-Pres. in place of O. L. Houts. Guy C. Barton, Pres.—South Omaha Say- 

West PLAINS—First National Bank; C. C. ings Bank; T. W. Taliaferro, Pres. 
Chandler, Asst. Cas. TECUMSEH—Tecumseh National Bank; A. 

MONTANA. W. Buffrem, Pres. in place of C. W. Pierce; 

DILLON—First National Bank; R. A. Sulli- no Aas. ss. on pee oo eee, 
van, Cas. in place of Otho Klemm; R. V. TEKAMAH—First National Bank; W. W. 
Sebree, Asst. Cas. in place of R. A. Sullivan. Latta, Vice-Pres. ‘ , 

HELENA—American National Bank; N. B. WEST Point—F irst National Bank; W A. 
Holter, Vice-Pres, in place of A. J. Selig- Black, Pres. in place of J. ¢. Crawford; 
a Christian Hirschmann, Cas. in place of W. 

Mites C1Ty—First National Bank; w. 8. | 4: Black. 

Snell, Asst. Cas, in place of C. L. Carter; no NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CHARLESTOWN—Connecticut River National 


2d Asst. Cas. in place of W. S. Snell. 
MISSOULA — Western Montana National Bank; Frank W. Hamlin, Pres. in place of 


Bank; G. A. Wolf, Pres. in place of Ferd Gev. S. Bond. 

Kennett; Charles Otto, Vice-Pres. in place | PETERBORO—Peterboro Savings Bank ; Chas. 

of J. H. T. Ryman; J. H. T. Ryman, Cas. in H. Brooks, Pres., deceased. 

place of G. A. Wolf. SOMERSWORTH-Somersworth National Bank; 
NEBRASKA. Edgar A. Leighton, Cas. in place of Charles 


M. Dorr, deceased. 
H —Nati . x . , 
AsHLAND—National Bank of Ashland; no W OODSVILLE—W oodsville Guaranty Savings 


Asst. Cas. in place of F. N. Austin. : 

AvRoRA—First National Bank; Ww. H. | Bam; Chas. R. Gibson, Pres. 
Streeter, Pres. in place of G. W. Curry; W. NEW JERSEY. 

I. Farley, Vice-Pres. in place of M. W. | ATLANTIC CiTy Second National Bank; 
Walsh; T. E. Williams, Cas. in place of C. Robert B. MacMullin, Cas. in place of L. A. 
J. Farney; W.C.Chambers and J. D. Fergu- Down; no Asst. Cas. in place of Robert B. 
son, Jr., Asst. Cas. in place of T. R. Work. MacMullin.—wSafe Deposit and Trust Co.; 

CRETE—First National Bank; G, M. Murphy, Robert B. MacMullin, Sec. and Treas. 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. 8S. Fuller. DovER—People’s National Bank; R. A. Ben- 

DAviD CiTy —Central Nebraska Nationa, nett, Vice-Pres. in place of Theo. F. King. 
Bank; I. E. Doty, Pres. in place of Wm. M HoBoKEN—Hudson Trust and Savings Insti- 
Bunting; J. Klosterman, Vice-Pres. in tution; voted to change title to Hudson 
place of I. E. Doty. Trust Co., and capital to $500,000. 

FALLs City—First National Bank; P. H. | Jersey Ciry—Hudson County National 
Jussen, Vice-Pres.in place of J. H. Miles: Bank: John D. McGill, Vice-Pres. in place 
J. H. Morehead, Cas. in place of P. H. Jus- of Augustus Zabriskie. —Third National 
sen. Bank; John F. Rich, Cas. in place of R. 8. 

GENOA - First National Bank; B. D. Gorman, Ross. 

Cas. in place of W. J. Stewart; no Asst. | LAKEwoop—First National Bank; C. F. 
Cas..in place of B. D. Gorman. Broach, Cas. 

HARVARD—First National Bank; absorbed | LonG BRANCH—First National Bank; E. BR. 

by Union State Bank. Slocum, Jr,, Asst. Cas. 
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NEW BANKS, 


MANASQUAN—First National Bank; Geo. L. 
Davison, Asst. Cas. 

MILLVILLE—Mechanics’ N ational Bank; B. 
B. Weatherly, additional Vice-Pres.; no 
Asst. Cas. 

MorRISTOWN—First National Bank; Guy 
Minton, Vice-Pres. in place of William B. 
Skidmore. 

Mr. Hotty—Union National Bank; Wm. H. 
Bishop, Pres. 

PaTERSON —First National Bank; no Cas. in 
piace of Wm, G. Scott; R. J. Nelden, Asst. 
Cas. 

RUTHERFORD—Rutherford National Bank; 
Andrew H. Brinkerhoff, Cas. in place of 
Henry R. Harden. 

SOMERVILLE—Second National Bank; John 
H. Lord, President, deceased. 

SumMIT—First National Bank; Holkins Pal- 
mer, Cas. in place of Wm. A. Larned. 

TRENTON—Mechanics’ National Bank; E. C. 
Stokes, Pres.in place of W. W, Lanning. 

VINELAND—Vineland National Bank; Wm. 
Maecgeorge, Asst. Cas. in place of Wm. Mac- 
george, Jr. 

NEW MEXICO. 


ALBUQUERQUE—First National Bank; C. A. 
Hawks, Asst. Cas. 

SILVER CiTy—Silver City National Bank; 
Charles F. Grayson, Vice-Pres. injplace of 
1. F, Conway. 

NEW YORE. 

ADAMS—Citizens’ National Bank: John H. 
Eastman, Pres. | 

ALBANY—Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank; 
Robert Olcott, elected director in place of 
John Olcott, deceased.——New York State 
National Bank; Frederick Townsend, elect- 
ed director.—National Exchange Bank; 
J. T. S. Blackburn and James H. Mead, 
elected directors, 

AUBURN—National Bank of Auburn; Fred- 
erick Allen, Vice-Pres. 

BAINBRIDGE—First National Bank; Erwin 
Ramsdell, Pres. in place of James K. Wet- 
more, deceased; W. H. Mosher, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Erwin Ramsdell. 

BINGHAMTON—First National Bank; C. F. 
Hess, Asst. Cas, 

BREWSTER—First National Bank: G. B. 
Mead, Jr., Pres. in place of Charles Denton; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of G. B. Mead, Jr. 

BUFFALO—City National Bank: James A. 
Roberts, 24 Vice-Pres,-—N iagara Bank; 
E. J. Voltz, Asst. Cas.—Buffalo Savings 
Bank ; Christian Rodenbach, Ist Vice-Pres., 
deceased, 

CuBA—Cuba National Bank; F. C. Saunders, 
Asst. Cas.—First National Bank: corpor- 
ate existence extended until Jan. 14, 1920. 

FRANKFORT—First National Bank; A. W. 
Haslehurst, additional Vice-Pres.; Geo, H. 
Watson, Cas. in place ofA, W. Haslehurst; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. H. Watson. 

GREENWICH—First National Bank; Judson 


CHANGES, ETC. 
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Edie, Pres. in place of Isaac A. Burton; 
Thomas J. Eldridge, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Judson Edie; no Cas. in place of A. S. 
Daisy; J. C. Sherman, Act. Cas. 

GROTON—First National Bank; W. B. Gale, 
Asst. Cas. 

LITTLE FALLS—Herkimer County National 
Bank; Geo. D. Smith, Asst. Cas. 

Lyons—Bank of Wayne; William 8S. Scott, 
Vice-Pres. and Cas. in place of H. F. Zim- 
merlin, resigned. 

MECHANICVILLE—Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; Wm. L. Howiand, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John C. Duncan. 

NEWARK — First National Bank; Byron 
Thomas, Vice-Pres. in place of Frank Gar- 
lock; Frank Garlock, Cas. in place of E. T. 


Grant. 
NEW BERLIN—First National Bank; Frank 


T. Arnold, Cas. in place of John T. White; 
Lee D. Hoadley, Asst. Cas. in place of F. T. 
Arnold. 

NEWPORT—National Bank of Newport; H.W. 
Dexter, Pres. in place of Geo. H. Thomas, 
deceased: Jackson Smith, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. W. Dexter. 

BROOKLYN—First National Bank: Charles H. 
Reynolds, director, deceased.—Germania 
Savings Bank; C. A. Schieren, Pres. in 
place of F. A. Schroeder, deceased.——Flat- 
bush Trust Co.; Alexander Snyder and 
Geo. A. Needham, elected directors in plaee 
of Theodore Maynard and Geo. Reis. 

NEw YorK—Liberty Nationa) Bank; Henry 

P. Davison, additional Vice-Pres.;: Charles 
W. Riecks, Cas. in place of Henry P. Davi- 
son; ro Asst. Cas. in place of Charles W. 
Riecks. —-Chase National Bank: Samuel 
H. Miller and Herbert K. Twitchell, addi- 
tional Asst. Cashiers.—— Hanover National 
Bank: Wm. Halls, Jr., additional Vice- 
Pres.; Wm. Logan, Cas. in place of Wm. 
Halls, Jr.; Wm. I. Lighthipe and Elmer E. 
Whittaker, Asst.Cashiers.—-Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; R. M. Graff and A. A. Knowles, 
Asst. Cashiers. National Citizens’ Bank; 
W. M. Woods, Cas. in place of D. C. Tieb- 
out; no Asst. Cas. in place of W. M. Woods. 
— National City Bank; A. G. Loomis, ad- 
ditional Vice-Pres.——Produce Exchange 
Trust Co.: reopened for business Jan. 11; 
William M. Laws, Sec. in place of Wm. H. 
Taylor. German Savings Bank; Philip 
Bissinger, Pres., deceased.— J. W. Davis & 
Co.; Arthur W. Rossiter admitted to firm. 
—cCorn Exchange Bank; R. R. Cable, 
elected director in place of Thomas A. Mc- 
Intvre.—J. K. Stiefel & Co.; Adolph Meis- 
sel, withdrawn from firm January 15.—— 
Seventh National Bank; Samuel Thomas, 
J. P. McAnerney, Geo. W. Adams and Thos. 
M. Boyd, elected directors. —— Hudson 
River Branch Corn Exchange Bank; Joseph 
H. Parsons, director, deceased.——Bank of 
State of New York; Beverley C. Duer, Cas., 
deceased. 
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NunpDA—Peter Dupuy’s Banking House; 
Bret B. Dupuy, Cas. in place of C. D. 
Whitnack. 

PHOENIX—Phoenix Bank; J. A. Hawks, Pres. 

RIVERHEAD—Suffolk County National Bank; 
Timothy M. Griffing, Vice-Pres. 

SALAMANCA—Salamanca National Bank: W. 
H. Hazard, 2d Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cas. 

SANDY HILL—People’s National Bank; C. R. | 
Paris, Pres.; Norman T. Drake, Cas. | 

SCHENECTADY—Union National Bank: H. W. 
Dennington, Act. Cas. during the absence 
of Cas. 

SIDNEY—Sidney National Bank. H.G. Phelps, 
Vice-Pres. in place of S. L. Wattles. 

SYRACUSE—Salt Springs National Bank; F. 
W. Gridley, Pres. in place of Thomas J. 
Leach, resigned. 

Troy—Troy City National Bank; John A. 
Manning, director, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
GREENSBORO—City National Bank; Lee H. 








Battle, Cas. in place of R. G. Vaughan. 

NEW BERNE—National Bank of New Berne; 
J. H. Hackburn, Vice-Pres. 

SALISBURY — First National Bank; Kerr 
Craige, Pres. in place of R. J. Holmes, de- 
ceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

WAHPETON—Citizens’ National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. 

OHIO. 


ANDOVER—Bank of Andover; Baron D. 





Morley, Cas. deceased. 

BELLEFONTAINE — Bellefontaine National 
Bank; Charles McLaughlin, Pres.; J. D. 
Inskeep, Vice-Pres. in place of Charles Mc- 
Laughlin. 

BOWLING GREEN—First National Bank; J. 
W. Underwood, Cas. in place of D. B. Beers; 
H. B. Sayler, Asst. Cas. in place of J. W. 
Underwood. 

BrRYAN—Farmers’ National Bank; C. A. 
Gardner, Vice-Pres. in place of E. A. Farn- 
ham; Charles M, Wertz, Asst. Cas. in place 
ot J. E. Alvord. 

CAMBRIDGE —Guernsey National Bank; A, L. 
Petty, Pres.; J. W. Scott, Asst. Cas. 

CINCINNATI—Citizens’ National Bank; F.C. 
Lawson, 2d Asst. Cas, Atlas Bank: Geo. 
Dieterie, director in place of Adolph 
Sander, retired.——Second National Bank; 
Charles H. Davis, Pres. in place of Charles 
Davis; no Vice-Pres, in place of Charles H. 
Davis.——Merchants’ National Bank; H. L. 
Breneman, director in place of W. W. 
Brown, retired; George Merrill, director in 
place of C. D. Kinney.—tThird National 
Bank; O. L. Perin and C. A. Ault, directors 
in place of F. L. Perin and T. T. Gaff, retired. 

CIRCLEVILLE—Third National Bank; Chas. 
J. Shulze, Asst. Cas. 

CLEVELAND—Coal and Iron National Bank ; 
F. M. Osborne, Vice-Pres.; J. S. Caswell, 
Asst. Cas.—Savings and Trust Co.; N. O. 
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Stone, director in place of J. F. Rust, de. 
ceased.——Guardian Trust Co.; Charles L, 
Mosher, Sec. in place of W. G. Dietz, re. 
signed; H. W. Corning, director in place of 
Warren Corning, deceased.——Central Na. 
tional Bank; J. J. Sullivan, Vice-Pres, in 
place of Joseph Black, deceased; ©, A. 
Paine, Cas. in place of J. J. Sullivan; L, J, 
Cameron, Asst, Cas.— East End Banking 
and Trust Co.; T. H. Brooxs, Pres. in place 
of J. H. McBride, resigned; D. Leuty, 
director in place of J. H. McBride.—-Hough 
Avenue Savings and Banking Co.; Robert 
S. Wright, Sec.; J. C. Alexander, Demas 
Desnovers, James W. Moore, Ramsom Mil- 
ler, C. H. Hatch, J. H. Holmes and John 
King, directors. 

CoLuMBUS—Hayden National Bank; title 
changed to Hayden-Clinton National Bank, 

CONNEAUT— First National Bank: C. M, 
Traver, Vice-Pres. in place of H.C. May- 
nard; Elsie A. Guthrie, Asst. Cas. 

GALLIPOLIS—First National Bank; Edgar G. 
Alcorn, Asst. Cas. 

GENEVA—First National Bank; Henry Means, 
Vice-Pres. 

GERMANTOWN— First National 
Asst. Cas.in place of Phil Hemp. 

KENTON—Kenton National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of James M. White, deceased. 

LEETONIA—First National Bank: J. B. Fred- 
erick, Asst. Cas. 

LimA—Bank of Lima, reopened; Robert W. 
Thrift, Vice-Pres. 


Bank: no 


| MARIETTA — First National Bank; G. C. 


Best, Asst. Cas. in place of G. C. Best, Jr. 


| MIDDLETOWN—Merchants’ National Bank; 


Charles Neiderfander, Cas. 

MONROEVILLE—First National Bank; Thos. 
W. Latham, Vice-Pres. 

MounT VERNON — First National Bank; §. 
W. Alsdorf, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. 

NAPOLEON—First National Bank; Jacob B. 
Augenstein, Pres. in place of David Meeki- 
son; Josiah Koller, Vice-Pres.; Wm. Ham- 
ilton, Asst. Cas. 

NILES—City National Bank; T. U. Robbins, 
Pres. in place of H. H. Mason, deceased; 
Abner G. Webb, Vice-Pres. in place of T.C. 
Robbins.—First National Bank, capital 
increased to $100,000. 

OBERLIN — Citizens’ National Bank; C. T, 
Beckwith, Pres.; M. M. Squire, Vice-Pres. 
in place of C. T. Beckwith; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of C. C. Beckwith. 

RAVENNA—First National Bank ; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of D. W. Goss. 

SPRINGFIELD Citizens’ National Bank; J.8. 
Harshinan, Vice-Pres. 

SAINT MARYS—First National Bank; 0. E. 
Dunan, Pres. in place of Fred Dicker ; Fred 
Dicker, Vice-Pres. in place of Frank Koehl ; 
L. R. Piper, Cas. in place of O. E. Dunan; 
Chas. H. Pauck, Asst. Cas. in place of L. R. 
Piper. 











ToLeEDo—National Bank of Commerce ; G. 
W. Walbridge, Cas.; no Asst, Cas. in place 
ot G. W. Walbridge.——Northern National 
Bank ; Ammi Mitchell, Asst. Cas.; no Cas. 

WARREN—Second National Bank; Charles 
A. Harrington, Pres. in place of C. F. Clapp, 
resigned. —First National Bank; Junius 
Dana, Vice-Pres. 

ZANESVILLE—First National Bank; C. Stol- 
zenbach, Vice-Pres. in place of R. D. Shultz, 
deceased; C. P. Worrell, Asst. Cas. 


OKLAHOMA. 

En1p—Citizens’ Bank; capital increased from 
$11.000 to $14,000. 

GuTHRIb—Guthrie National Bank; C. R. 
Havighorst, Asst. Cas. 

PAWNEE—First National Bank; G. M. Berry, 
Vice-Pres. 

SHAWNEE—Shawnee National Bank: H. T. 
Douglas, Pres. in place of W.S. Search; J. 
M. Aydelotte, Vice-Pres. in place of B. F. 
Hamilton. 

OREGON. 

ENTERPRISE-Wallowa National Bank; Frank 
A. Reavis, Asst. Cas, 

GRANTS PaAss—Ffirst National Bank of 
Southern Oregon; R. A. Booth, Pres. in 
place of John D. Fry; John D. Fry, Cas. in 
place of R. A. Booth; no Asst. Cas, in place 
of E. E. Dunbar. 

INDEPENDENCE—First National Bank; W. 
W. Collins, Vice-Pres. 

ISLAND City—First National Bank; W. J. 
Church, Cas. in place of F. J. Holmes: no 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. J. Church, 

LA GRANDE—La Grande National Bank; J. 
M. Berry, Vice-Pres. in place of J. Brooks. 

McMINNVILLE—First Nationa] Bank; John 
Wortman, Cas. in place of John Evenden; 
Arthur McPhillips, Asst. Cas, in place of E. 
M. Underwood. | 

PENDLETON—First National Bank: W. F. 
Matlock, Vice.Pres. in place of M. Baruh. 

ROSEBURG—First National Bank; Morris 
Weber, Vice-Pres. in place of A. E. Ozouf. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BLOOMSBURG—Bloomsburg National Bank; 
Paul E. Wirt, Vice-Pres.—First National 
Bank ; J. M. Staver, Vice-Pres. in place of 
C. R. Buckalew, 

BROWNSVILLE—National Deposit Bank; O. 
K. Taylor, Vice-Pres.: Samuel E. Taylor, 
Cas. in place of O. K. Taylor; J. Will Tay- 
lor, Asst. Cas, in place of Samuel E. Taylor. 

COATESVILLE—National Bank of Coatesville; 
William P. Worth, Pres. in place of Samuel 
Greenwood, deceased. 

COCHRANTON—First National Bank; C. F. 
Danbenspeck, Pres.in place of Hugh Smith; 
Archie E. Gaston, Vice-Pres, in place of A. 
Gaston, 

CoRRY—National Bank of Corry; O. H. An- 
drews, Asst. Cas. 

DARBY —First National Bank; G. B. Painter, 

Vice-Pres, in place of Jacob 8S. Serrill. 

i) 
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DELTA—People’s National Bank; H. R. Lloyd, 
Vice-Pres. 

Du Bots— Deposit National Bank; B. B. Mc- 
Creight, Asst. Cas. 

DuQUESNE—First National Bank; John W. 
Crawford, Pres. resigned. 

ELIZABETH—First National Bank ; James H. 
McClure, Asst. Cas. 

EMPORIUM—First National Bank ; T.B. Lloyd, 
Cas. in place of M. P. Whiting; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of T. B. Lloyd. 

GREENVILLE—First National Bank; O. E. 
Witmer, Asst.Cas.in place of H.A.Beachler. 

HUNTINGDON—Union National Bank; Ed- 
ward M. Greene, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
P. Brumbaugh. 

JOHNSTOWN—Citizens’ National Bank; E. P. 
Riley, Asst. Cas. in place of W. C, Krieger. 

KANE—First National Bank; M. W. Moffitt, 
Pres. in place of George W. Campbell; C. 
H. Kemp, Vice-Pres. in place of M. W. 
Moftitt. 


KITTANNING—Farmers’ National Bank ; Geo- 
G. Titzell, Asst. Cas. 

LANCASTER—Fulton National Bank; Jacob 
R. Hershey, Vice-Pres. 

MEADVILLE — Merchants’ National Bank ; 
William S. McGunnegle, Pres. in place of 
James E. McFarland, deceased; John H. 
Reitze, Jr., Cas. in place of William S. Mc- 
Gunnegle. 


MIFFLINTOWN—First National Bank ; Henry 
M. Groninger, Vice-Pres. 

MYERSTOWN—Myerstown National Bank; 
Richard J. See, Vice-Pres. 

New BETHLEHEM—Citizens’ National Bank ; 
J. A. Beam, Vice-Pres. in place of Jacob, F. 
Markle. 

NortH EAst—First National Bank; N. P. 
Fuller, Asst. Cas. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bank of North America ; 
S. D. Jordan, Asst. Cas.; Wm. J. Murphy, 
2d Asst. Cas.—— Commercial Trust Co.. 
capital increased to $1,000,000; surplus to 
$1,000,000._—Corn Exchange National Bank; 
Chas. S. Calwell, Asst. Cas.—Kensington 
National Bank; Lewis Davis, Vice-Pres. in 
place of John Fullerton.— Northern Na- 
tional Bank. E. R. Watson, Pres. in place 
of KE. T. Tyson: E. T. Tyson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Geo. F. Craig; Bernard ‘Taylor, 
Cas. in place of E. R. Watson.—South- 
western National Bank; Wm. J. Barr, 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. B. Rosengarten. 
——Third National Bank; no Vice-Pres.; 
W. Clifford Wood, Asst. Cas. 

PITTSBURG — Farmers’ Deposit National 
National Bank; John Walker, director in 
place of Samuel P. Harbison, resigned ; 
Andrew W. Mellon, director in place of 
Thomas McK. Cook.——City Savings Bank ; 
John C. Reilly, Vice-Pres. in place of W. J. 
Burns, deceased.——U nited States National 

Bank; Joseph M. Porter, Vice-Pres. in 

place of Caleb McCune. 
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Pittston — People’s Savings Bank; James L. 
Polen, Pres.; E. H. Hughes, Cas. in place of 
James L. Polen, 

PLymMoutTH—First National Bank; John R. 
Lee, Vice-Pres. 

PoTTsvVILLE—Union Safe Deposit Bank; C. 
H. Kline, Cas. 

QUARRYVILLE—Quarryville National Bank ; 
L. R. Ambler, Vice-Pres.in place of J. P. 


Ambler. 
READING—Penn National Bank; Jeremiah 


G. Mohn, Vice-Pres. in place of Samuel D. | 


Dibert. 
Rep Lion—Red Lion First National Bank ; 


G. E. Myers, Asst. Cas. in place of W. H. 


Meyers. 
SALTSBURG—First National Bank; no Asst. 


Cas. in place of J. A. Klingensmith. 


Troy—First National Bank; A. B. McKean, | 


Pres. in place of Job Morley. 

UNIONTOWN — National Bank of Fayette 
County ; Nathaniel Ewing, Pres. in place of 
John K. Ewing; LeviS. Gaddis, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Nathaniel Ewing. 

WILKES-BARRE — Second National Bank; 
Thomas H. Atherton, 2d Vice-Pres. 

WINDBER—Windber National Bank; J. 8. 
Cunningham, Vice-Pres.; B. L. Simpson, 
Cas. . 

York — York National Bank; Henry Nes, 
Vice-Pres. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

ASHAWAY—Ashaway Savings Bank; Oliver 
Langworthy, Pres., deceased, 

PROVIDENCE—Fourth National Bank; Al- 
bert W. Smith, Pres. in place of James 
Tucker; John D. Lewis, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Albert W. Smith.——American National 
Bank; W. G. Brown, Asst. Cas.——City Na- 
tional Bank; absorbed by Union Trust Co. 
——Providence Banking Co.; capital in- 
creased from $100,000 to $200,000, 

WESTERLY — Washington National Bank; 
Chas. P. Cottrell, Vice-Pres. in place of B. 
Court Bentley. 

Wickrorp—Wickford National Bank; Wm. 
Gregory, Pres. in place of John J. Reynolds; 
Chas. B. Reynolds, Vice-Pres. in place of 
William Gregory. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA -—-Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank; 
capital increased from $30,000 to $50,000. —— 
Carolina National Bank; capital increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Huron—First National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of F, W. Coler. 

PIERRE—Pierre National Bank; A. L. Fuller, 
Asst. Cas. 

TENNESSEE. 

CHATTANOOGA--Chattanooga National Bank; 
capital reduced from $300,000 to $200,000. 

CoLuMBIA—Maury National Bank; R. C. 
Church, Pres.in place of G. T. Hughes, re- 


tired. 
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HARTSVILLE—Bank of Hartsville; Capital 
increased from $20,000 to $25,000, 

MEMPHIS—Memphis Trust Co.; John H. Wat- 
kins, Mgr. in place of Austin Miller, re. 
signed; Wm. R. Stewart, Cas.— Nationa] 
Bank of Commerce: P. 8. Smithwick, Asst, 
Cas. in place of W. R. Stewart. 

NASHVILLE—First National Bank: A. F, 
Thomasson, Asst. Cas. in place of E, A. 
Lindsay. 

Rockwoop—First National Bank: T. A. 
Wright, Pres. in place of G.N. Hensen; G, 
N. Hensen, Vice-Pres. in place of T. A. 
Wright. 

TEXAS. 


AMARILLO—First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of B. T. Ware. 

ATLANTA—First National Bank; A.C. Smith, 
Pres.in place of M. Jacobs; W. A. Howe, 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. T. Chamblee. 

BALLINGER—First National Bank; Chas, §, 
Miller, Vice-Pres. 

BONHAM —First National Bank; A. B. Scar- 
borough, Vice-Pres. in place of George A. 
Preston; D.W. Sweeney, Cas. in place of 
A. B. Scarborough; Zac Smith, Asst. Cas, 
in place of D. W. Sweeney. 

CANYON—Stockmens’ National Bank: Jno. 
Hutson, Vice-Pres.; J. M. Thacker, Asst. 
Cas. 

CLEBURNE—National Bank of Cleburne; W. 
F’. Ramsey, Pres.in place of S. E. Moss; J. 
A. Easterwood, Vice-Pres. in place of C. W. 
Mertz; D. E. Waggoner, Cas. in place of J. 
S. Corley; S. B. Norwood, Asst. Cas. in 
place of C. C. Marshall. 

CorRSsICANA—Corsicana National Bank; S. W. 
Johnson, Cas. in place of T. P. Kerr; R. B. 
Caldwell, Asst. Cas. in place of Tarvis Hol- 
land. 

CROCKETT—First National Bank; J.S. Ken- 
nedy, Asst. Cas. 

DALLAS—American National Bank; J. A. 
Pandrem, Asst. Cas. 

FARMERSVILLE—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of T. E. Pendleton. 

Fort WortTH—Traders’ National Bank; W. 
A. Edrington, Cas. instead of Act. Cas. 

GAINESVILLE—Gainesville National Bank; 
J. M. Lindsay, Pres. in place of C. C. Hem- 
ming; Jno. L. Simpson, Vice-Pres. in place 
of H. T. Douglas.—Red River National 
Bank; J. M. Potter, Pres. in place of L. B. 
Edwards; J. R. M. Patterson, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. L. Patrick. 

GOLIAD—First National Bank; J. B. McCamp- 
bell, Asst, Cas. 

GRANBURY — First National Bank: J. C. 
Tandy, Cas.; J. N. Nutt, Asst. Cas. 

GRAND VIEW—First National Bank; 0. L. 
Wilkinson, Vice-Pres. in place of C. I. 
Coffin. 

GREENVILLE—Greenville National Bank; J. 
O. Teagarden, Asst. Cas,; W. A. Johnson, 
2d Asst. Cas. 








HempsTEAD—Farmers’ National Bank ; R. C. 
Tompkins, 2d Vice-Pres. 

HenRIETTA—Farmers’ National Bank : Paul 
Andrews, Asst. Cas. 

IrascA—First National Bank; F. M. Files, 
Pres.; J. M. Coffin, Vice-Pres. 

LApontA— First National Bank; 8. J. McFar- 
land, Cas. in place of D. E. Waggoner; no 
Asst. Cas. 

LAMPASAS—First National Bank; H. N. Key, 
2d Vice-Pres. 

LIVINGSTON — Polk County Bank; C. H. 
Davidson, Pres., deceased. 

McKINNEY—First Nat. Bank; Howell E. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of T. T. Emerson ; 
T,. T. Emerson, Cas. in place of Thomas H. 
Emerson.—Collin Co. National Bank; T. 
C. Goodner, Vice-Pres. in place of E. N. 
McAuley; Henry H. White, Asst. Cas. in 
place of T. C. Goodner. 

MIDLOTHIAN—Citizens’ Bank ; 
creased from $15,000 to $30,000. 

NAVAsoTA—Citizens’ National Bank; James 
M. Shaw, Asst. Cas. in place of W. T. Talia- 
ferrc. 

ORANGE—First National Bank; J. O. Sims, 
Jr., Asst. Cas.in place of H. B. Curry, re- 
signed. 

Paris—First National Bank; F. R. Fenet, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. F. Hicks.— 
Paris Nat. Bank; S. H. Hancock, Cas. in 
place of H,. A. Clements; T. D. Mallory, 
Asst. Cas. in place of S. H. Hancock. 

San Marcos—First National Bank; C. L. 
Hopkins, Asst. Cas..—Glover National 
Bank; R. D. Joyee, Asst. Cas. in place of J. 
A. Smith. 

SHERMAN——Grayson National Bank; J. H. 
Nail, Pres. in place of J. P. Withers, re- 
tired. 

STEPHENVILLE—First National Bank; Felix 
P. Bath, Vice-President in place of J. H. 
Cage, 

TEMPLE — Temple National Bank: W. T. 
Rowland, Asst. Cas. in place of C. P. 
Dodge. 

WEATHERFORD—First National Bank; R. H. 
Foat, Vice-Pres. in place of R. W. Davis. 
WOLFE CITy—Wolfe City National Bank; 
H.S. Rogers, Asst. Cas. in place of H. B. 

Wingo. 


capital in- 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON—Home Savings Bank; C. S. 
Isham, Pres.in place of Smith Wright, de- 
ceased; F. S. Pease, Treas. in place of N. K. 
Brown, resigned. 

LYNDON — National Bank of Lyndon; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. L. Mattocks. 

NORTHFIELD—Northfield National Bank: H. 
RK. Brown, Pres. in place of George Nichols, 
resigned, 

RUTLAND—Clement National Bank; Samuel 
M. Willson, Vice-Pres. 

SPRINGFIELD—First National Bank; C. H. 
Forbush, Asst. Cas. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 
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VIRGINIA. 

PORTSMOUTH—People’s Bank; Franklin D. 
Gill, Pres. in place of John H. Hume, de- 
ceased. 

PuULASKI—Pulaski Trust Company and Pu- 
laski National Bank; consolidated under 
latter title; George L. Carter, Pres. in place 
of W. H. Bramblitt ; George M. Holstein, 
Vice-Pres, in place of John W. Eckman; K. 
E. Harman, 2d Vice-Pres.; O. P. Jordan, 
Cas. in place of W. F. Nicholson; R, G. 
Hudson and B. F. Baldwin, Asst. Cas. 


WASHINGTON. 

DAYTON—Columbia National Bank; J. W. 
Jessee, Asst. Cas. 

MONTESANO—Montesano State Bank; A. D. 
Devonshire, Pres. in place of Owen Jones. 

REPUBLIC—Merchants’ Bank of Halifax; A. 
S. Burchell, agent. 

SEATTLE—Puget Sound National Bank; J. S. 
Goldsmith, Vice-Pres. in place of E. C. 
Neufelder. 

SPOKANE—Old National Bank; F. R. Culbert- 
son, Vice-Pres. 

TACOMA—National Bank of Commerce; A. 
M. Ingersoll, Vice-Pres. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CLARKSBURG—Merchants’ National Bank of 
West Virginia; W. H. Lewis, Asst. Cas. 
MARTINSBURG—National Bank of Martins- 
burg; John H. Doll, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Wm. W. Hill. 


WISCONSIN. 

DARLINGTON—First National Bank; Jose- 
phus Driver, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Orton, 2d 
Asst. Cas. 

KAUKAUNA—First National Bank; Alex. 
McNaughton, Pres. in place of H. A. 
Frambach, retired. 

MILWAUKEE—Wisconsin National Bank; 
Edward Bradley, no longer director.—— 
Milwaukee Clearing-House Association; C. 
F. Ilsley, Pres. in place of Charles Ray.— 
Milwaukee Trust Co. ; Scranton Stockdale, 
Asst, Sec.——National Exchange Bank; J. 
W. P. Lombard, Pres. in place of Charles 
Ray; Grant Fitch, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
W. P. Lombard; Wm. M. Post, Asst. Cas. 

NEENAH—Manufacturers’ National Bank; 
Hiram Smith, Pres., deceased. 

SHEBOYGAN—Citizens’ State Bank; Henry 
Hillemann, Cas. in place of Jacob T. Jagod- 
nigg, resigned. 

STEVENS PointT—First National Bank ; John 
Longbotham, Vice-Pres. in place of W. I. 
Clifford; J. W. Dunegan, Cas. in place of 
Jackson Reuter; C. W. Karner, Asst. Cas. 
in place of J. W. Dunegan. 

Union GROvVE—Union Grove Bank; O. P. 
Graham, owner. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
TorRONTO—Bank of Nova Scotia; H. A. 
Richardson, Mgr. in place of J. Pitblado. 
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QUEBEC. | Halifax; title changed to Royal Bank of 
MONTREAL—Bank of Nova Scotia: J. Pit- Canada; E. L. Pease, Mer. 
blado, Mgr.in place of Horace A. Flemming. NEW GLASGOW—Bank of Nova Scotia; C.H, 
—- Canadian Bank of Commerce; J. W. | Easson, Mgr. 
Mathewson, Mgr. in place of A. M. Crombie. | NorTH SYDNEY—Bank of Nova Scotia; w., 
retired. | §. Benson, Act. Mgr. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. | YARMOUTH—Bank of Yarmouth; Loren B, 
Woopstock—Merchants’ Bank of Halifax; Baker, Pres., deceased. 
A. &. Burchell, no longer Mgr. 
NOVA SCOTIA. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
HAwLIFAX—Bank of Nova Scotia; H.A.Flem- CHARLOTTETOWN—Bank of Nova Scotia; W, 
ming, Mgr. and Sec.—Merchants’ Bank of | D. Ross, Mgr. in place of H. A. Richardson, 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. | RHODE ISLAND. 
DENVER—People’s National Bank; inhands | PawtTuckKEet—Pacific National and First Na- 
of Receiver. tional banks; in voluntary liquidation. 

CONNECTICUT. PROVIDENCE—Third National Bank; in vol- 
HAZARDVILLE—Robert E. Spencer. untary liquidation January 25, 
THOMPSONVILLE—R. D. & R. E. Spencer SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Banking Co. Rock H1iLLt—Commercia] and Farmers’ Bank 
KANSAS. SOUTH DAKOTA. 
STOCKTON—Bank of Jay J. Smyth. PLANKINTON—Bank of Plankinton; in hands 
MASSACHUSETTS. of O. P. Auld, Receiver. 
Boston—H. C. Wainright & Co.; assigned to TENNESSEE. 
Geo. C. Lee, Jr. CAMDEN—Camden Bank and Trust Co.; as- 
NEW YORE. | signed to D. G. Hudson. 
CANAJOHARIE—Canajoharie National Bank; | TEXAS. 
in hands of Edward J. Graham, Receiver,  NACOGDOCHES—First National Bank ; in vol- 
January 25. | untary liquidation December 30. 
OHIO. | WASHINGTON. 
CoLuMBuUs—Clinton National Bank; in vol- | CoLtTon—First National Bank; in voluntary 
untary liquidation January 8, | liquidation January 25. 
OREGON. CANADA. 


ISLAND City—First National Bank; in vol- | ONTARIO. 
untary liquidation January 20, - HAMILTON—Stinson’s Bank. 

















UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY.—Corporate suretyship is displac- 
ing the individual who formerly went on the bonds of his friends merely as a matter of 
accommodation and with no expectation or provision for meeting the liability thus incurred. 
As the individual surety derived no profit from the transaction, it was but natural that he 
should wish to avoid payment, even when the means were not lacking. That the security 
of all funds entrusted to persons acting in fiduciary capacities has been greatly increased 
by the successful application of the principle of corporate suretyship can not be disputed. 
Without going into details, it may be said that the chief advantage of the corporation over 
the individual as an assurer is that the corporation derives an income from the operation 
sufficient to meet its obligations and that its funds are held for the sole purpose of meet- 
ing liabilities of this kind. Not only are all its resources pledged to the fulfillment of its 
guaranties, but they are held in such form that their value is something definite and known. 

The surety company is becoming an indispensable adjunct of modern business, made 
necessary by the growth of great enterprises. An organization of this kind not only as- 
sures the fidelity of employees in the handling of funds, but guarantees the performance 
of contracts, and provides bonds for all undertakings requiring surety. It is now the prac- 
tice of most well-managed banks to require bonds of their employees and officers, and 
the question of what company to place such insurance with is an important one. The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, of Baltimore, Md., is building up a reputa- 
tion that entitles it to the consideration of banks and others desiring fidelity insurance. 
Commencing business in 1897, it has shown a record of expansion and increasing profits 
that is not only gratifying to its stockholders, but is indicative of the broad field for the ad- 
vancement of this line of business. This company, with a cash capital of $1 500,000, has 
$325.424 of surplus and undivided profits and a reinsurance reserve of $312,890. The pro- 
gress of the company is indicated in the statement that in 1897 its gross earnings amounted 
to $119,279, in 1898 to $476,785, and in 1899 to $625,341, while its net earnings, which 
amounted to $32,531 in 1897, aggregated in 1899 $252,110. 











MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw York, February 3, 1900. 

THE CHANGE IN THE LOCAL AND FOREIGN MONEY MARKETS which occurred last 
month was so radical that it may be described as almost phenomenal. In December 
call money in New York touched 186 per cent., and was as high as twenty-five per 
cent, on the last day of the month; now it is down to two and three per cent. 
Abroad rates for money have declined rapidly. Three times the Bank of England 
reduced its rate of discount in January, bringing it down from six to four per cent. 
The Bank of France made two reductions, from 414 to 314 per cent., the Bank of 
Germany two, from seven to 514 per cent., and the Bank of the Netherlands two, 
from five to four per cent. 

As far as our local money market is concerned, there have been legitimate influ- 
ences at work to bring about ease. Since December 16, when the reserves of the 
clearing-house banks were at the lowest point, about $192,000,000, they have in- 
creased to nearly $230,000,000, or a gain of about $38,000,000, while the surplus re- 
serve has increased from $7,000,000 to nearly $31,000,000. A large part of the in- 
crease in reserves has come from the deposit with the banks by the Government of 
its internal revenue receipts. But money has been coming from the interior also, 
and the deposits in New York banks have increased since the middle of December 
$56,000,000, while loans have increased only $23,000,000, about one-half of which 
was in the week ended this date (February 3). 

The money situation has been made easier also by the marked reduction in spec- 
ulation that has taken place recently. The shaking up of the stock market in De- 
cember has been followed by conservatism. Less than 10,000,000 shares of stock 
were traded in at the New York Stock Exchange last month, as compared with more 
than 24,000,000 shares in January, 1899. That isa large falling off, although the 
market would be deemed very active were the comparison made with 1897, when 
only about 3,000,000 shares were sold in January. Sales of bonds were less than 
one-third of the total for January last year, being $46,000,000, as against $145,000,- 
000 in 1899. 

Values of securities, as a rule, are firm, and a number of stocks were quoted at 
their highest figures for the month on the last day of January. Many bonds have 
also advanced. Exceptional circumstances have, of course, affected special securi- 
ties unfavorably. 

The decrease in speculation has sensibly affected the volume of transactions of 
the clearing-house, the total exchanges in January falling off more than $1,000,000,- 
000, or eighteen per cent., as compared with the corresponding month last year. 
With the exception of New England cities, nearly all the rest of the country shows 
gains, the total outside of New York having increased nearly $160,000,000, or fifty- 
six per cent. Compared with January, 1897, the gains outside of New York aggre- 
gate more than $1,000,000,000, or fifty-five per cent. 

As to the general conditions affecting the prosperity of the country, optimistic 
views generally prevail. Never before was general business of all kinds more active 
or seemingly in a healthier condition. In spite of the exceptional activity, it is a 
noticeable fact that conflicts between labor and capital are unusually inconspicuous. 
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The supply of money continues to increase, while our enormous balances of ex- 
ports are constantly strengthening the financial position of the United States in its 
relations with other countries. Such balances as have been piled up in the past four 
years must tend to take the United States out of the list of debtor countries. 

The Government is once more reporting a surplus, the current revenues being 
more than sufficient to meet current expenditures. This condition will revive old 
financial problems whose solution has long been postponed, but it makes for the 
strengthening of confidence. 

The continued increase in the domestic production of gold is also recognized as 
a vast factor in the maintaining of prosperity. Mr. J. J. Valentine’s estimate of the 
gold yield in 1899 is $72,567,226. Only seven years ago it was less than $30,000,000. 

Prices of various commodities are generally as high as they were a month ago, 
and in some cases have advanced. Cotton was selling at eight cents on January 31, 
against 7 9-16 a month ago and 6 7-16 cents a year ago. 

The Bureau of Statistics has compiled the full returns of the country’s foreign 
trade in 1899, and the results are without parallel in the previous history of the 
United States. For the fourth successive year the exports of merchandise have ex- 
ceeded all previous records, reaching last’year the extraordinary total of $1,275,000,- 
000. The imports have not made a new record but they reached a total of nearly 
$800,000,000. The excess of exports over imports was $475,000,000, a total exceeded 
only once, in 1898, when the net exports were $620,000,000. In that year, however, 
we imported nearly $142,000,000 gold while last year our net imports of gold were 
only $5,800,000; the net exports of merchandise gold and silver in 1899, therefore, 
were within $11,000,000 as much as in 1898, being $492,476,167 against $503,278,544 
in the previous year. 

The wonderful growth of our export trade and the magnitude of our trade bal- 
ances are disclosed in the following table : 





MERCHANDISE. 
Net — 
, merchan- 
Gold exports. Dien anak 
Net exports. | specie. 





YEAR. _ | 


Impor 


te Total on 
ey trade. 











2  $814,909,575 $1,670,308,777 | $40,489,627 52 | $42,017,471 
| 818,364,521 | 1,788,630,446 185,805,303 
830,490,141 | 170,820,397 
766,239,846  1,642,071,6 109,592,002 134,887,205 
676,312,941 28.082 | 900.648 
801,669,347 | 1,626,529,483 ,010 | 128,599,538 
681,579,556 | 416, $24,257,685 | | 311,560,317 
742,595,229 | 304,274 | 357,113,816 ‘ 382,946,395 
634,964,448 620,581,818 998 503,278,544 
799,834,620 475,652,021 553 492,476,167 


———— 








* Net imports. 


It is too early yet to obtain complete returns from the railroads for the year 
1899, but very comprehensive figures have been compiled and they show conclu- 
sively that the year has been one of exceptional prosperity for the transportation 
interests of the country. The ‘‘ Financial Chronicle” reports the gross earnings of 
railroads operating 163,000 miles at $1,210,000,000 for the year, with the figures for 
one-third of the roads lacking for December. This isa gain of $114,500,000, or nearly 
1014 per cent., over the previous year. Our contemporary estimates that the total 
gain for all the roads will approximate $130,000,000. For eleven months of the year 
117 railroads report a gain of nearly $70,000,000 in gross earnings and of about $29,- 
000,000 in net earnings, the latter an increase of more than thirteen per cent. 

That the prosperity has not been restricted to any particular class of railroads is 
indicated not only by the general distribution of gains in earnings, but the general 
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exemption from financial embarrassment which almost all the railroads have enjoyed. 
This is shown in the record of receiverships kept by the ‘‘ Railway Age,” of Chicago, 
which reports that only ten railroads with an aggregate mileage of 1,019 miles and 
stock and bond capital of $52,285,000, were placed in the hands of receivers last 
year. This is the most favorable record for any year since 1882. The statistics of 
railroads that have gone into receivers’ hands yearly since 1890 are set forth below : 














| eon Miles. Bonds and stocks. 

eta nnpeaeeneeeneneebbaniunnananedin 26 | 2.963 $105,007,000 
EE ccndoceveeedeesweesateseceeseetensgetecs 26 2,159 84,479,000 
Th . seseineneiaenedbbebewiamenehene 36 10.508 357,692, 
RAAT pe A ae ROP 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 
OEE, . nccocccccecccccecceseserseesooececesece 7,025 395,791,000 
AMIE AEA RE NP AAO ST 31 4,089 9,075,000 
DED cccvcvedccesesenes6onssoeseeseeeaes coos 34 5.441 5,597, 
Ma ae NE ee a A ARIAL 18 1,537 92909, 
ED cccdevccdcckcdee pesentoneseaseeoesesess 18 2,069 138,701,000 
DP op eneccsesesdecoss eoenenseeese casevnaees 10 1,019 52,285, 

| 








The final estimates of the crops of 1899 were published by the Agricultural De- 
partment late in the month. They show that the wheat crop, while 128,000,000 
bushels less than in 1898, was the largest for any previous year except 1891. The 
corn crops exceeded that of 1898 by 154,000,000 bushels, but was slightly below the 
crops of 1889, 1895 and 1896. The crop of oats was 65,000,000 bushels greater than 
in 1898 and only 28,000,000 bushels less than the largest yield, recorded in 1895. 
Barley makes the best showing since 1895, but rye is the smallest crop in several 
years. The yield of the three principal cereals in the last ten years has been : 

















YEAR. | Wheat. | Corn. | Oats, 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, 
Picvccescccocescenevecascoeserssenceeece! 262,000 | 1,489,970,000 523,621,000 
Mianecnseccs vesesensnweessesenbsesescecese! 611,780,000 | 2,060,154,000 738,394,000 
Tender svcensencegeeuseressoesosososseses 515,949,000 464,000 661,035,000 
WEITTTTTTTTTITIT TTT T LTTE TTT TTT Tree) 396,131,725 |  1,619,496,131 638,854,850 
1894 CHEER e ween e eee Eee Seeeeeesesseses 460,267, 6 a4 2,4 0, 662,036,928 
Stscmsscnceneenseeendenbennmneesesexessl 467,102,947 |  -2,151,138,580 824,443,537 
SE etinetensitnhaiahatne déasniakenimodiel 27,684, ¢ | 2,283 875,165 707,346, 
SPsAstesebenndsieceietesedennanteseedatenl 530,149,168 | 1,902,967,933 | 698,767,809 
EENsceccsesdedessnsurenssencqneenianeses | 675,148,705 1, 924,184,660 = = =— 730,905,643 
Sndinnisdecanteishvetssnesuanes seseowes | 547,303,846 2,078,148,933 796,177,713 





The Department of Agriculture yearly makes an estimate of the farm value of 
the crops on December 1. The estimates for 1899 generally compare favorably with 
those of previous years, but the farm price of wheat is considerably below the price 
of two yearsago. The estimates for the last ten years are shown below : 


FARM PRICES OF CEREALS DECEMBER 1. 






































| 
YEAR Wheat | Corn Oats Rye Barley 
, per bushel. | per bushel. | per bushel. | per bushel. | per bushel. 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
ihe inant nae 8.8 | 50.6 42.4 * * 
1891 Sisco shin ineidiisiansietieicuiahda 83.9 40.6 31.5 * * 
i hiiiiniisinesictiabtnnddiintaane 62,4 39.4 31.7 * * 
ntti ssisnscaiotscaanatechecdiatiaiaacisell 53.8 36.5 29.4 51.3 41.1 
hittin ncadeciad stad aia 49.1 45.7 32.4 50.1 44,2 
1895 Sntiet diicine edeainniaedialinindnaia 50.9 26.4 19.9 44.0 33.7 
1896 pinidihpuitietaiiiine iatbalinne 72.6 | 21.5 18.7 40.8 32.3 
iiiehniidibeibitcinate eatin en 80.8 | 26.3 21.2 44.7 37.7 
“ARR tk elk 58.2 28.7 25.5 46.3 41.4 
i icitieticienptieinadminesbindsnme ad 58.4 | 30.3 24.9 | 51.0 * 








* No estimate by Department of Agriculture. 
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The most belated industry in the return to prosperity is the anthracite coal trade, 
but it also presents indisputable evidence of improvement. The shipments of an. 
thracite coal in 1899 were the largest ever known in a single year, aggregating 47,. 
665,203 tons, an increase over 1898 of nearly 5,800,000 tons. The largest production 
in any previous year was 46,511,477 tons in 1895. The only years in the history of 
the trade when the increase in production over that of the previous year compares 
with the increase last year were: 1879, increase 8,537,427 tons; 1881, increase 5,062,- 
775 tons; 1891, increase 4,593,162 tons, and 1895, increase 5,120,277 tons. Only once 
has the increase in production in a single year equalled that of 1899. While the 
shipments in 1899 were the largest ever known, the stocks at tidewater points de- 
clined from 706,659 tons a year ago to 350,965 tons on January 1, 1900. The total 
production of anthracite coal annually since 1875 has been as follows: 


ANTHRACITE COAL PRODUCTIONS. 
YEAR. 





The statistics of our iron sentiaiitents in 1899 have soa been published and 
they show, what was generally known, that the output was far in excess of that of 
any previous year. In fact the production in the last half of the year was in excess 
of a full year’s total prior to 1890. The output of pig iron in 1899 amounted to 
13,620,703 tons, divided as follows: First half of the year, 6,289,167 tons; 
second half, 7,331,536 tons. In each of these periods all previous records were 
surpassed. The increase for the year over 1898 was nearly 2,000,000 tons and over 
1897 was nearly 4,000,000 tons. Each of the last three years has been a record- 
breaker as to volume of production. The annual output of pig iron in the last 
twenty years has been: 

Pic Iron PRODUCTION. 


6,489,738 | 1893 
7, 603,642 | 1894 
In connection with our increased production of pig iron it is aladiaiicl to note 
the growth of our exports of iron and steel, and the decrease in our imports of man- 
ufactures of iron. We give the figures for twenty years as follows : 
IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS. 
YEAR. Value YEAR. _ Value. YEAR. . YEAR. Value. 
000 18 9 








IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF IRON, 
YEAR. Value. | YEAR. ue. YEAR. err 


13,335, 
. 12,474,572 


15,799,206 





sents with 1880 our exports of iron and steel last year increased 600 per 
cent., while our imports of manufactured iron decreased seventy-five per cent. 

NaTIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED StatTes.—The National bank returns to the 
Comptroller of the Currency just published are for December 2, 1899, and the results 
shown are indicative of the conditions existing at that time, but which have since 
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passed away or have been changed for the better. The previous statement of the 
banks was made on September 7, and in less than three months it appears that the 
National banks of the country lost more than $70,000,000 in individual deposits, 
while there was a decrease of $132,000,000 in the items due to other banks and bank- 
ers. Against this loss of $200,000,000 there was a decrease in loans of less than 
$17,000,000, while the loss in cash reserves was about $37,000,000. The number of 
National banks has been increased by seven and is now twelve larger than it was a 
yearago. The capital stock was increased $952,295 since September, but is $13,790- 
980 less than on December 1, 1898. The following table shows the condition of the 
National banks of the United States at various dates in the last three years: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





« —$$$$$—$<—$— 











! | 
| Capital. | Surplus. a Gold. Silver. — 
ae a OE 
Dec. 15, 1897....... 655, | $246,416,688  $1,916,630,252 $207,098,145 | $45,070,408 | $158,404,875 
Feb, 18, 1898......' 628,890, 248,484, 1,982,660,9388 | 222,855,517 48,522,409 | 169,515,185 
May 5, 1898........ 624,471,670 | 247,695,979  1,999,308,438 | 267,644, 49,537,819 | 143,033,681 
July 14, 1898...... 622,016,745 935, 2,023,357 ,159 921,; ,759,7 35,299,997 
pt. 20, 1898...... 621,517,895 247,555,108 | 2,081,454,540 | 250,670,426 43,203.77. 848, 
Dec. 1, 1898....... 516,245 .695,552 | 2,225,269,813 | 281,475,195 47,125,516 | 135,750,702 
Feb. 4, 1899........ 301,245 247,522, 2,232,198,156 321,915,796 927, 137,143,066 
April 5, 1899....... 607,262.57) 246,169,894 2,437,228,420 | 317,210,582 46,952, 130,055, 
June 30, 1899...... 865,327 248,146,168 2,522, 157,509 | 309,338,008 47,484,038 | 134,927,985 
Sept. 7, 1809...... 605,772,970 248,449,285  2,450,725,595 | 291,612.58) 46,958,802 | 127,754,651 
c. 2, .725,265 | 250,367,692 | 2,380,610,361 | 274,687,240 40,138,136 | 114,782,795 





THE Monty MarketT.—From extreme stringency the local money market has 
fallen into a condition of exceptional ease. Money has been returning to New York 
from the interior, and the Treasury has been depositing internal revenue receipts in 
the depositary banks until there has been a considerable increase in the reserve of 
the banks. The decline in speculation at the New York Stock Exchange and the 
lowering of interest rates in foreign money markets have also exerted a favorable 
influence on the money market here. At the close of the month call money ruled at 
2 to 3 per cent., averaging about 237 per cent. Banks and trust companies quoted 
214 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is 
quoted at 4 per cent. for all dates from 60 days to 4 months on good mixed collateral 
and 4 @ 414 per cent. for longer periods. For commercial paper the rates are 4 @ 414 
per cent. for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills receivable, 414 @ 5 per cent. for 
first class four to six months single names, and 5144 @ 614 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In NEw YorK Clty. 


| Sept.1.| Oct.1. | Nov.1. Dee. 1. | Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. 


————— 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
3 —-3% 3 —15 | —35 5 —7 | —% 2-3 











Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 3 6 
Call loans, banks and trust compa-' | | 

RN GapititEn men CR oR R RD etl 3 — 6 it-—- j6¢— |6¢— |e 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | | | 

ins eshteeahets peudiianedaeedsnsebe 4 — (6 6 — 6 — 6 — |4— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 

| Ae GR Cate NR ie 4 —4% 6 6 — 6 — 6 — 4— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | | 

SI nas eceusmenendipsenseseseens 4 —4 | 6 6 — 6— {6 — 4 —4 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 

receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 8844 5 5 — 54— e-— s —&6 
Commercial paper prime single | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 4-—-4% 5 —5% 5 —55 5K—6 6 — 4144—5 
Commercial paper, good single | | 

names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 5-6 | 6 \6é — 6 -—7 7 -—8 54Q—6 











: New York City Banxks.—Since the beginning of the year deposits in the New 
York Clearing-House banks have been increasing at the rate of $11,000,000 a week. 
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That rate maintained for a short time would bring the total up to the maximum 
figure of about $915,000,000 recorded in March last year. The total is now about 
$796,000,000, which compares with $739,000,000 in the middle of December last. 
Loans have also increased, but not in proportion to the gain in deposits. They now 
amount to $699,500,000 as against less than $674,000,000 at the close of 1899. The 
reserves have increased $33,700,000 during the month and the surplus reserve, which 
was only about $11,000,000 a month ago, is now nearly $31,000,000. 


NEw YorK City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Legal Surplus | Circula- 


Loans. Specie. tenders. | Deposits. Reserve. tion. Clearing. 








Jan. 6... $677,797,000 $144,001,700 $54,994, 300  $748,953,100 — a. 757,725 $16,234,100 | 
16 .. 676,238,100 | 145,266,100 | 58,763,100 | 749,287,400 | 16,727, ron 16,316,400 
“ 20...) 680,817,200 | 152,607,800} 62,957,400 | | 765, 518,100 | 16,294, 
** 27... 688,332,800 | 157,762,500 | 66, 647, 000 | 780,526,100 | 29,277,975 | 16,637,100 
Feb. 3 699,582,600 | 162,765,100; 67, 085,500 | | 795,617, 300 | 30, 871, 275 | 16, 860,900 | 














DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 





1898, 


1899. 1900. 


| 
| caiansaaiiieny 
| 


, Surplus , Surplus 
Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits, Reserve. 








Deposits. ee 








January ° $15,788, 750 $823,037,700 | $19,180,975 | $740,046,900 | $11,168,075 
February....... 722,484,200 | ~ 35,609,450 | 861,637,500 |  39,232,025| 795,917,300 | 30,871,275 
h 22°729.125 ) 
35,720,800 | 
44,504,675 
"704.600 
62,013,550 
41,904,475 














02.1 | 
November .... , : | 


December..... 078.000 








Deposits reached the highest amount, $914,810.300, on March 4, 1899, loans, $793,852,900 
on July 8, 1899, and the surplus reserve $111, 623,000 on February 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banxs—NEw YORK CLEARING- Hovse. 











Legal ten- Deposit | Deposit in. 
Loans and | Deposits. Specie. der and with Clear-\other N.Y. Surplus. 
Investments. bank notes. banks. 


$1,043,500 *$990,500 














*], 347,950 











Boston AND PHILADELPHIA BANKs.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables: 


Boston BANKS. 





Loans. | Deposits. Specie. | weet oll Circulation. Clearings. 





$170,927,000 $186, 188,000 | $16,258,000 | | $ 108,579,300 
170,978,000 "897,000 16,785,000 | 144,048,800 
17.272.000 | | 141,345, 700 
17,352,000 | é 135,059,100 
16,266,000 | 137, 


} | 
174,146,000 | 193, 727,000 
175,535,000 193,355,000 
176,806,000 191,615,000 


i 


7. 
6, 


s] 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 












| ae | Circulation. | 











Dates. | Loans, Deposits, | Clearings. 
| | 
Dec, 30....cseceeeeeeeees, $135,003,000 | $151,726,000° $36,834,000 | $5,640,000 $88,317,300: 
Mh, §=Giccccecceenncusees | 132,49!,000 | 152,396,000 | 39,299,000 § 5,633,000 96,072,100 
© Ph ccccscccseovenens | 133,560,000 | 154,194,000 41,066,000 | 5,635,000 88,546,100 
FE poccenenensecesa 627,000 56,524,000 42,330,000 5,623,000 94,035,700 
© Baccceses sasenteeus 134,865,000 | 157,061,000 43,043,000 | 5,610,000 98,049,600 











Money Rates ABROAD.—Soon after the first of the year there was a general de- 
cline in rates for money in leading financial centers abroad. On January 11 the 
Bank of England reduced its rate of discount from six to five percent., the Bank of 
France from 414 to four per cent., and the Bank of Germany from seven to six per 


cent. 


All these institutions made additional reductions later in the month, the Bank 


of England to 41g per cent. on the 18th and to four per cent. on the 25th, the Bank 
of France to 314 per cent. on the 25th and the Bank of Germany to 514 per cent. on 


the 27th. 


Open market rates have declined in all the leading centers. 


Discounts of 


sixty to ninety day bills in London at the close of the month were 39g @ 334 per 
cent., against 614 @ 614 per cent. a month ago. 
per cent., against 44g per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 4 per cent. , 


against 6 @ 614 per cent. a month ago. 


The open rate at Paris was 31g 


Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 














| Aug. 18. | Sept. 8. | Oct. 13. | Nov.10. | Dec. 8 | Jan. 6. 
London—Bank rate of discount.....| 3% | 3% 5 5 6 6 
Market rates of discount: | 

60 days bankers’ drafts...... | B44— 5% | se 561 4% 456 4% 534— % | 434 

6 months bankers’ drafts....| 334 (34 5 —5d5i44 | 436 54 

Loans—Day to day........... 2 | 2 3% 8h 4 4 
Paris, open market rates............ 254 256 3 3 3 416 
Berlin, ~ +»ppenecdawins 434 434 4% |—(«wBG 534 556 
Hamburg, > eee 434 434 4% 534 534 55g 
Frankfort, rer 4 434 4% 554 534 554 
Amsterdam, TC mneneenees 358 3% 434 4% 4 5 
Vienna, i roars 434 446 5 55% 544 536 
St. Petersburg, igh aines dle 6 6% 6% 7 7 
Madrid, ES 3 3 3 3 3 4 
Copenhagen, 7. ieiepiieihiaiihe 514 5% 6 5% 6 6 














EuROPEAN Banxs.—The Bank of England gained more than $30,000,000 in gold 


last month, part of which was received early ia the month by imports from the 


United States. 


The Bank now has about $13,000,000 more than it held at this time 


last year. The Bank of France gained nearly $5,000,000 during the month and the 
Bank of Germany $12,000,000. The Bank of Russia continues to show a loss in gold 
holdings, which are now $75,000,000 less than a year ago. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


| 


January 1, 1900. 



































December 1, 1899. | February 1, 1900. 

Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silwer. | Gold. Silver. 
England............. | £81,130,689 | ..........0. | £20,342,387 |...... ee | £86,001,981 |.......00000 
(eae aeae ae | 75,507,859 | £46,755,929 | 74,946,191 | £46,282,853| 75,880,814 | £45,688,096 
Germany............ ,664,000 | 12,706,000 | 24,580,000 | 12,663,000 985, 13,901,000 
Austro-Hungary..., 38,327,000, 12.541.000 | 38,372,000| 10,699,000} 37,887,000} 8,918,000 
Ria nanigiad 13,600,000 | 14,123,000; 13,6U0,000| 14,474,000 | 13,600,000} 14,852,000 
Netherlands selena | 3,660,000 5,856,000 3,764,000 5,987,000 4,360,000} 6,015,000 
at. Belgium....... | 2,963,000 1,482,000 3,010,000 1,505,000; 2,884,000 1,442,000 
| sitiaieienintaioden — 
Totals........... | £189,852,548 , £93,463,929 | £187,614,558 | £91,610,853 | £197,048,745 | £90,816,096 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETs. 





Oct. 11, 1899, | Nov. 15, 1899. Dec. 13, 1899. | Jan. 11, 1900, 





Circulation (exc. b’k post bills) | £28,325,855 
Public deposits 7,082,333 506 937, 
Other deposits 220, 
Government securities 057, 


05 
Other securities ‘ ‘391, 

831 

307 3 


J ’ 9 
C , 1 
Rese 39 ; 
Bank rate of discount................00- . 

Market rate, 3 months’ bills 544 454 14 334% 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... 4 

Price of silver per ounce ‘ ; 7¢ed. 
Average price of wheat . Od. . id. . 258. 9d. 




















FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—Sight sterling and cable transfers declined during the 
month, but sixty-day bills advanced as the London money market declined. The 
Bank of England ceased offering inducements to import gold and no gold was ex. 
ported from New York after the middle of the month. Rates for sterling are, how- 
ever, near the gold-exporting point. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEE. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. bi | Prime Documentary 
Week ended .. commercial, Sterling 
i oe Long. 60 days. 


























Oct 1. 








Sterling Bankers—60 days . . 4.814— % 
Sight ** | 4'8454— 5 


Te 
IN 


+e ee 


” ane oy long ss br- +a 5 

nes ocu’tary for paym 4— 4 

Paris—Cable transfers 5.20 
‘ Bankers 60 ¢ 5. 2334— 

- Bankers’ sig 5.2144—2 
Swiss—Bankers’ si 5.2244— 
Berlin—Bankers’ 93}8— 475 

i 9443— 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight §.224%4— i 5 
eS ee See... - iggy 3° i ; 

ronors—Bankers’ sig 2  %&% — 2634 
Italian lire—sight 5.564—55 | 5.52h6- 5.50 —47% | 5.5884—5144 | 5 























CoIN AND BULLION QuovatTions.—Following are the ruling oon in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion: 


FOREIGN AND Domestic Corin AND BuULLION—QuorTaTIons IN NEw YORK. 
Bid. Asked. 
Trade dollars 70 Twenty marks $4.77 
Mexican dollars AT Spanish doubloons 5! 15.70 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. . ‘ Spanish 25 pe . 4.5 
English silver . Mexican doubloons 5. re 


Victoria sovereigns ' 87 Mexican 20 pesos 8 
93 96 Ten guilders 4.00 








Twenty francs....... neseewesses 

Fine gold bars on the first of this nati were at York to 44 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 2734d. per ounce. Now aig ork =_—" for large commerciai silver 
bars, 603g @ 6l44c. Fine silver (Government assay), 
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GoLD AND SILVER CoInaGE.—The mints carried $11,515,000 gold, $2,364,161 sil- 
ver and $171,270 minor coins, a total of $14,053,431 in January. There were $1,550, - 
000 of standard silver collars included in the silver coinage. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 























1898, | 1899. | 1900. 
Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 

ANUATY.....csesseeeeeeeee, $3,420,000 | $1,624.00 | $18,032,000 | $1,642,000 | $11,515,000 $2,364,161 
rete... zsccoccocsss 4,085,302 | 1,167,564 | 14.848,800 | © 1,598,000 | ...:....... Proremecnee 
March.......sccceessescees 5,385,463 | 1,488.189| 12,176,715 | 2,346,557 | ........... | ennsennenn 
| i AAS 8,211,400 948,000 | 7,804,475 | 2,159.449 | o.oo... cee | ec eee eens 
Ti cccconsintnenuneiaal | 7,717,500 | 1,438,000 | 4,808,400 | 2,879,416 |... ... eee | ceceeeeeees 
Ts asnaisniees Saainae | 6.903.982 | 1,432,185 8,159,630} 2,155,019 ........... (pettus é 
TE sins sienna | 5,853,900 | 1 027,834 5,981,500} — 794,000 ........... ‘preeese 
Bcc ssinsenensenwnnes | 9,844,200 | 2,850,000 | 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 ..........5 | cee eeeeeees 
NOB ccs 0.0secenseses | 7,885,815 | 2,178,389 | 6,860,947 | 2,441,268 | ........ce5 | ceeeeeeeees 
BE ncssnesossnneenitn | 5,180,000 | 3,854,191 | 8,220,000 | 3,313,569 ......e cece | cence eeeees 
BOVOMRDOE. oc cccccccsesees | 5,006,700 2,755,251 | 6,648,700; 2,612,000 ...... sauce | eéanueswnma 
SED. cccecccveecesae | 9,492,045 3,275,481 | 7,469,952 1,886,605 ...... Sr see | ceeeeeeeees 

Ene | $77,985,757 | $23,084,084 $11,344,220 | $26,061,519 $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 

| } 














Sirver.—After the first part of the month the price of silver in London was 
strong and advanced from 27d. to 273¢d. per ounce, the latter price being the closing 
figure for the month, a net gain compared with the closing price of December 31st 



































of 9-16d. 
MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1897, 1898, 1899. 
1898. 1899. 1900. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 

MONTH. | ! MONTH. | 

High Low. High Low, High| Low, High| Low.| High' Low.| High| Low. 
January... 26% 264% 2754 | 2744: «27384 | 27~—S | July...... oe 27 EE a ee 
February 2644 255¢ 2746 | scabies eee ‘|August.. 27} ai 27 | RS Pee 
March.... 267, 25 £f f aeEs ere Septemb’r| 28% | 2744 | 27 | ES Soe 
April...) 267 BH | 2806 | 2786 |......|.0000- ‘|October..| 28% | 27 18 | 2666 |......|...00- 
May. ..... 26% 25% 28% | 28 |... ot Novemb'r. a8 5 Orbe | 27% | 2648 |. 
June. ....| 27% | 2614 28 | 2713 |...... Jeseees \Decemb’r 2744 | 27, | 2648 |....../...00. 


























NATIONAL BaNkK CIRCULATION.—There was an increase in bank-note circulation 
during the month of nearly $800,000, only about one-half of which, $406,000, was 
based on Government bonds, the remainder being represented by an increased deposit 
of lawful money to retire circulation. This deposit is now $36,820,000, an increase 
compared with a year ago of $4,620,000. The increase in total circulation since 
January 31, 1899, is $3,745,692. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 












| Oct. 31, 1899. | Nov. 30, 1899.| Dec. 31, 1899. Jan. 31, 1900. 








Total amount outstanding...............| $242,984,694 $243,760,248 | $246,195,523 | $246,987,193 





1 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ | 207,920,774 209,161,902 | 209,759,985 210,166,789 
Circulation secured by lawful money..... 35,063,920 34,598,346 36,435,538 36,820,404 





U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 























Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ | 20,907,600 20,957,350 20,947,350}  —_ 20,909,850 
“1907, 4 per cent........ 128,822,050 127,737,800 | 127,851,550 | 127,652,550 
Five per cents. Of 1804.. ........e0eee0s | 14,665,600 —-:15,155,600| 15,743,100} 16,656,100 
Four per cents. of 1895..............2+++| 18,242,750 18,410,750 17,815,750 17,947,7 
Three per cents, Of 1898.............00+ 49,825,160 51,959,960 | —52,126,820| 52,663,920 
BOCA... .scerecccererscocccccesescoes | $282,463,160 | $24,221,460 | $234,484,570 | $285,830,170 








, The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
per cents of 1891, $2,007,500; 4 per cents of 1907, $35,371,650; 5 per cents, of 1894, $11,110,000 ; 
per cents. of 1895, $10,246,450; 3 per cents. of 1898, $29,488,880; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 
$75,000; a total of $88,299,480. 
The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $81,550. 


ForEIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in December were nearly $15,000,- 
000 less than in the corresponding month of 1898, and about $2,000,000 less than in De- 
cember, 1897, but the total exceeded $123,000,000, bringing the total for the full cal- 
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-endar year up to $1,275,000,000, or nearly $20,000,000 more than in 1898. In 1897 
the exports just fell below $1,100,000,000, and in 1896 they were nearly $1,006,000,000, 
and each of the past four years has witnessed all previous records exceeded. Ap- 
other encouraging feature of our foreign trade is the increase in imports of mer. 
chandise. These amounted to $71,000,000 in December, an increase over the same 
month in 1898 of $16,000,000. The total for the year is nearly $800,000,000, or nearly 
$165,000,000 more than in 1898. The imports were the largest in a number of years 
with the exception of 1895, and they are only about $1,800,000 less than in that 
year. We exported $6,000,000 gold in December, but this still leaves a balance of 
about $6,000,000 imports for the year. This is small compared with the net imports of 
nearly $142,000,000 in 1898, but the failure to import gold largely last year was not 
because of inability to obtain it were it needed. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





——_———_ Sa 


MERCHANDISE, | | 
| Gold Balance. | Silver Balance, 


MONTH OF 
DECEMBER, 





Exports. Imports. Balance. 











$84,878,846 | $62,135,431 EXxp.,$22,741,415 | Exp., $9, 370,583 Exp., $1,974,270 

92,529,117 | 62.201.047 | *- "30,328,070 4.067.838 2.694'376 

58,980,660} ‘ 58,205,266|Imp., "7369218. 

51,505, “ — 73'547,998; * 2,004,409 | 

55,139,139 | ‘* 82,711,455) ** ‘7,587,544 

71,547,273 | ‘  51.737,890| Exp., 6.377.265 

| 676, 312, 941 EXp., 148,789,307 | Exp., 80,628,082 | Exp., 29,483,250 
1,609,34 23'190,7 "* 70/571.010 | 29°837,739 

681° 579, 56 | 6 324.257, 685 Imp. 46,474,369 | 

742.595.229| “ 357,113,816| Ex 253,589 

448} * 620,581,818 Imp., 141, 968,998 | 

1/275,486,641 | 799,834.620| ‘ 475,652,021 5,815,553 | | 




















GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in January exceeded the disbursements by nearly $9,000,000, making the sur- 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 


January, Since January, Since 
Source. 1900. July 1, 1899. Source. 1900. July 1, 1899. 
$22,094,280  $135,984,750 
Internal revenue...  22.779,856 175,081,082 
Miscellaneous 138, 21,739,828 — 


E 











Total.....:.eee0++ $48,012,165 $332,805,660 
Excess of receipts... 8,823,068 29,870,520 $39,189,097  $302,935,140 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 








1899, 1900. 





Net Gold . | Ne ‘om 
Expen- in Receipts Expen- 


ditures. .| Treasury ° | ditures. | Ty samite, 


—— 


Receipts. 











. January $41,774,930 | $51,122,771 $48,0 012,165 $39,189,097 +3217, val, 899 
February 37,909,332 | 43.918.929 8 

March 1:978 571 

65,949, 106 














7 
#238, 317,280 





* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 
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plus for the seven months ended January 31, nearly $30,000,000. The receipts were 
$6,000,000 more than in January last year, $4,000,000 of which was from customs. 
The disbursements were $12,000,000 less than a year ago, $9,000,000 being in war 
expenditures and $4,000,000 in interest payments, an increase of $1,000,000 in civil 
and miscellaneous being reported. For the seven months of the fiscal year revenues 
increased $45,000,000 and disbursements decreased nearly $78,000,000, which ac- 
counts for the surplus of $30,000,000 this year as compared with a deficit of $93,- 
000,000 last year. 

Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—The Treasury Department 
estimates the amount of money in circulation at $2,008,000,000 an increase of nearly 
$93 000,000 for the month. There was an increase of $25,000,000 in gold coin and 
certificates, but a decrease of $5,000,000 in silver coin. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| Jan. 1, 1899. | Dec. 1, 1899.| Jan. 1, 1900. | Feb. 1, 1900. 





Gold coin $667 .796,579 | $627,480,101 | $617,977,830 
Silver dollars 65, 183. 553 70,955,510 
Subsidiary silver 70, 627, 818 76,322, 

Gold certificates........ cccccce 200,259 are 
Silver certificates — oe »331,995 394,292,800 045 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 4,942,741 87,441,680 ) 
United States notes | 8 2°415.738 ali, 8] 1, 976 317,500,312 
‘Currency certificates, Act June 8, i872. 20,465,000 605,000 980, 14,580,000 
National bank notes | 238,337,729 ay 38° 786 242,001,643 240. 885, 761 


. 31. . 301,412 | $1,978,654,020 | $1,980,398,170 |$2,003, 149,355 
Population of United States 5,330, 000 76,838,000 76,977,000 77, 116, 000 
‘Circulation per capita $25.85 $25.73 $25 .98 


$19,447,178 
75,429,413 
184 5,882 








— 
36 O16 TAC 
































MonEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—The deposits made by the Govern- 
ment in the banks last month served to reduce the net cash holdings of the Treasury 
nearly $14,000,000. The net gold in the Treasury was reduced $18,000,000. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





| Jan. 1, 1899, 


Dec. 1, 1899. 


Jan. 1, 1900. 


Feb. 1, 1900. 





| $139,654,545 


$248,843,301 
141,809 


$262, 249,725 
41,246,781 


6,182, ‘982 





$824,687, 707 
542,939,995 


$920, 172,015 
646,247,682 


$927,813, 232 
655,077,964 


$949, 903,508 
682,095,165 





$281,747,712 








$273,884,333 





$272,735,268 





$258,808,343 





SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES.—The stock of money in the country 
was increased nearly $9,000,000 in January, all but $2,000,000 of which was in gold. 


‘Out of the total of nearly $2,2 


62,000,000 about $1,023,000,000 is in gold. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1899, | 


b. 1, 1900 





~ 


sh 





243,817,870 | 


8,323,402. 
‘809, 
“622, 


31 740,338 


79, 510, 349 
681,016 


HSS 008 


| 532,924 
144, 476, 933 
483,742, 703 

80,778,918 


$881,696,901 
per 


247,068,743 





oi iituhebiiintad aii nitedinnins acne ae $2,179, 049,124 $2,252, 538,353 $2,258, 133,438 


—_.. 





$2,261,957, 698 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury 2 are 


‘not included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of January, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1900, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1899: 





|YEAR 1899. | HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1990. JANUARY, 1900, 





| = 
High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. (High. Low. Closing. 
| 854 


Atchison, wm tee & Genta Fe.| 24% 17 254—Jan. 2, 1854—Jan. | 2056 1 
preferred 6814 5096 | 63144—Jan. 2 58!4—Jan. 634g 584 ry 


Baltimore & Ohio 61 43% 6044—Jan. 13 554—Jan. 6044 551% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref 85 B28 | | 7%—Jan. 2. 7294 —Jan. 17% 7234 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 137 —s«é61 77 —Jan. 31, 66'4—Jan. | 3 


Canadian Pacific 996 8156, 9 —Jan. 31 9034—Jan. 
Canada Southern 70 4654 5034—Jan. 5 484—Jan. 
Central of New Jersey 97 984— Jan. i —Jan. 
hes. & Ohio vtg. ctfs 31% 2334 14%-—Jan. —Jan. 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 149144 144% (| Bite Jan. -110}6— Jan 
Chicago & E. Illinois 100% 5056 | 91 —Jan. —Jan. 
preferred 133 11234 | 124 Jan. | 0 Jan. 
Chica o, Great Western 1086 | 14 Jan, Jan. 
Chic., Indianapolis & Lou’ville| 19 gi tt Jan. 3) 14 —Jan. 
" preferred.............| 52% 38 Jan. | 4 Jan. 
Chic., eee & St. Paul.. 136% 112 | 11988 , Jan. 
165 | 1734—Jan. | 16946—Jan. 

3 141% | ‘ 
referred | 21084 188 198% | fan. 
Chicago, rock I, & Pacific... 12214 100 | | 
nie. t. Paul, Minn. & Om... 
preferred 
Chicago ern 


589% 
15 
6° 























= ea 





preferred 
Clev., Cin., Chic. oii Louis.. 
cute Lorain & Wheeling. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 64 30% 46%—Jan. 
Consolidated Gas Co 22344 1638 CF —Jan. 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... eh 106% | “19 —Jan. 
157 —| «180 

















jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
an. 


Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 
Denver & Rio Grande 








an 
Chile 


jan. 
fan. 
jan. 


an 
CAise 








” 
s 
” Wells, Fargo 
Great Northern, preferred... 
Hocking Re 4 
ND oéveccsesene 
Llinois Contnel 


,0.3 0405 


,¢ 


‘ 
| { 














€.,¢ @ 


> 
| 

















Zz 
,03¢@ 


, C4 Cs C1 @ 


7 


sauegugrge sistas 


& 
i} 


ld 
= 


Li 
M 
Metropolitan Street 
Mexican Central 
minneapolis 


d pre 
Missouri, K 


f 
Missouri Pacific 
Mobile & Ohio 39 


N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River. .| 14434 120 98 —Jan. 5/ 131%4—Jan. 138 131% 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis.. ; 1934 11% | 13K—Jan. 4 12i44—Jan. 13% 12% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





— 


| YEAR 1899.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1900.' JANUARY, 1900, 


High. Low. Highest. Lowest. 
41 2 3534—Jan. 32 —Jan. 
199 | «15%44—Jan. | 21244—Jan. 

183g | 23'44—Jan. 31 20%—Jan. 

Norfolk & Western 2854 173¢| 26 —Jan. 2962—Jan. 
» preferred 71144—Jan. 
North American Co...... seees 154—Jan. 
Northern Pacific tr. receipts. | 5 42% | 544o—Jan. 
» pref tr. receipts "5 —Jan. 








High. Low. Closing. 
als 2106 212% 
4 ‘J 

23144 W% 


’ °d preferred......... 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartf’d. | 222 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 


ee) 


714 
15% 
546 
75 


a8 


acme Socr 


Pacific Mail 55 BS 4714—Jan. 
Pennsy!vania R. R : : 1333g—Jan. 
People’s Gas & ‘oke of Chic. 10634—Jan. 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis... | 88 43 8044—Jai. 
» preferred 9 80 94 —Jan. 


Pullman Palace Car Co 189%%—Jan. 





bt 
DS aoa ro crae 
SwFERS 


— 
or) 


Reading 25 19 —Jan. 
»  Istprefered 5644—Jan. 
» 2d preferred. 2944—Jan. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.... ll —Jan. 
» Ist preferred 70 —Jan. 
» 2d preferred 3hl4—Jan. 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... aye 
» preferred 4—Jan. 
Southern Pacitic Co 4444 27 39 —Jan. 


Southern Railway 1244—Jan. 
» preferred 585g 40%) 5544—Jan. 


Rr oo 








— 


35446—] 
ital 
51%—Jan. 











—_ 
aAnmnmowoc 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
Texas & Pacific 


Union Pacific 
» preferred 


Wabash R. R 
Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
* second preferred.... 
Wisconsin Central 


8734—Jan. 
1654- Jan. 


4854—Jan. 
76 —Jan. 


734—Jan. 


2134—Jan. 


88 »—Jan. 
1034 i—Jan. 
2044 Jan, 
20%—Jan. 


7934—Jan. 
143g¢—Jan. 


4434—Jan. 
734—Jan. 

7 —Jan. 
85 —Jan. 
914---Jan. 


a Jan, 29 


7 —Jan. 





jan. 





1 
» preferred 5144—Jan. 474g—Jan. 29 
** INDUSTRIAL”’ 
American Co, Oil Co 3444—Jan. 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co.| 59 30 3934—Jan. 
*  preterred 9014 —Jan. 
454¢—Jan. 
83 —Jan. 


Swakla 


* preferred 8634 ™ 
American Steel & Wire Co.... ’ 5814 
f 9254 


—Jan. 
—Jan. 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 13744—Jan. 
American Tin Plate Co 5234 2 3444—Jan. 
American Tobacco Co 10734—Jan. 





09 Co = 


30144—Jan. 
8344—Jan. 


4734—Jan, 
7034—Jan. 


120 —Jan. 
47 —Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
jan. 
jan. 
Jan. 
an. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


aT 
CAabe 


Continental Tobacco Co 38 —Jan. 
» preferred 89144—Jan. 


5544—Jan. 
76 —Jan. 


12444—Jan. 
573g—Jan. 


International Paper Co 2544—Jan. 
” preferred 95 68%—Jan. 
National Lead Co 226 —Jan. 
National Steel Co 63 4644—Jan. 
* preferred 85 9% —Jan. 
Pressed Steel Car Co 44 §834—Jan. 


* _ preferred 88l6—Jan. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 2444—Jan. 
* preferred jan. 
Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 104—Jan. 4| 84—Jan. 
U.8. Leather Co 19 —Jan 15144—Jan. 
26-1 
~~ 


WMS GOCo 


or) 
— 





Rokoos wS 


om —_ 
aM aw Srwes 














— 
Cue 


" referred =. = ~_— 
U.8. Rubber Co............... i . “— } | gate os 


° preferred............ 
10 


44 —Jan. lan. 
10434—Jan. 99 —Jan. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


'Int’st 


Amount. paid. 





Ala. Midland Ist gold 6s 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s 


Atch., Top. & §S. F. 
Atch Tops Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 
registered 
ustment, g. 4’s. 
register 
Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 
Chic. & St. L. 1st és. .1915 
Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5's, 1934 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3s. .1925} 
ee 7 stered , 





gistere 
W. Virginia & Pitts est g. 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., “5's 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 416’s, 1930 


Brookiya Rapid Transit g. 5's. ..1945 
City R. R. 1st c.5’s 1916.1941 








j 
| 


gtd. s 194 
. Union lev. Ist. 2. 4-58.1950 | 
Brunswick & Western Is g. 4’s....1938 | 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
deb. 6’s 


1947 
Rochester § & dg me ag Ist 6’s..1921 | 
s. lst 6’s, 1922 | 

Clearfield. &1 Mah. ist g.2. 5's. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 | 
" registered 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 | 
” con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.. .1934 | 
' " registered 
iF inneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s. g, 1927 
Ced. RapTa. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 


Canada Sontere ie int. gtd 5’s, 1908 | 
2d mortg. 5’ 191: 
” ot wo ot ah 


Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 | 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 
f on registered 1,000 & $5 


ist. pref. lec. g. 5's, 
2d pref. inc. g. 5's 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 
Macon & Nor. Div. 


g.5’s 
Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s. 
Mid. Ga. & At). div. g 58.1947 


Central Railroad of New Jersey, | 
lst conv “ene 7’s..1902 | 
, con. deb. 6’s. 
. gen. g. 5’s 
registered 





| ( 5,100,000 


2.800.000 M & N 
7,000,000 _ QJ 


129,637,000 Ato 
A& 


Nw ee 


aati 

~3 

; SEER 

Sees 
one eae os 
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cs 
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e se Sb BED 
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== 
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- 
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- 
— 
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= 


epee P> Somos 
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las 
(1,211,500 4 


6,500,000 
t 7,250,000 ; 
150,000 
1.905.000 


ovooo 


13,920,000 


m 
= @ 
mnie 


We 
an 


2,500,000 | 
4,880,000 


16,500,600 
4,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,000, 


Seo y eo 


7,000,000 
000 { 


SSSeeraer we 
te AAP ZO 


Hua OOO 


840, 
1,000, 


413. 


000 
000 
000 
000 


& & & 
Cy Sy ey 


1,167,000 
800 3 


Hee 
& & & 
_ MAA 


u 
1000 Qs. 


LAST SALE. | JANUARY SALES, 





| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





101 Junel9, 19° | 


924% Jan. 31, 19 % 90 


“100% Jan. 31,19” 
99 


% 


"11,99 


110. ~Jan. 
9444 Jan. 


lll Dec. 12,°95 
TT Ny July 1. M 
Feb. 28°99 


106 Jan. 31,19" 
116 Nov. 27,’39 


1038. Jan. 31,19” 
9634 Jan. 31. 19° 


74 Sept. 1.°96 
110% Jan. 25,19” 


129 June28,°99 
26144 Nov. 20, 99 
13444 Junel6,’99 


100 Nov. 18,°99 


107% Jan. 25,19" 
115 
10% F 


140 
105 —=—soJan. 6.99 


10744 — 31.19° 
109 Jan. 30,19” 
10644 May 28,°09 


8844 Jan. 31,19’ 
91 Jan. 15,19 


120 Jan. 15,19’ 


90 Jan. 31,19’ 
9734 Oct. 23,°99 
35 Jan. 2, 19° 
104% Jan. 19,19” 
534 Jan. 12. 19° 


9 Dec. 27,99 


99 July 6,°98 


| 102 Funan 99 


110 Sept.18,°99 


112% — 20,99 


124 n. 31,19” 
119 og 27, “19” 


| 


1013 

















8134 


125°" 1171 
116 


16,000 





BOND SALES. 315 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 
for the month. 


Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


hn 


Lehigh & W.-B. con. assd. 7’s.. .1900 

: mortgage 5’s 1912 
Am. Dock & lImprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
| Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s.. 1920 


Charleston & Sav. 1st g. 7’s 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A.. 
Mortgage gold 6’s 
ist con. g. 5’s 
registered 
Gen, m. . & 416’s 





JANUARY SALES, 
High. Low.! Total. 
101 98 
1 1 


| Last SALE. 
Int’st | 
P aid. ‘Price. Date. 


m | 100% — oo 19” 
N| 1 Jan. 8.15" 
J | 





NAME. 














© 


(114 Jan. 3° 19° 
J 
| 10834 Dec. 13, 90" | 


115% Jan. ais 19° | 115% 
119 Jan. 30 19° 118 
117. «Jan. 31. 19° | 115 
117 June 2.99" ar 
9734 Jan. 31, "19 9546 
97% Aug. 30,99 











(Re & A. vd ) oe g. 4’s, 1989 
2d con. 1989 
Craig Vai. i 1940 
Warm §. Val. Fst, = 5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. g. g. 5’s, 1902 


Chicago & Altons’king fund 6’s.1903 
Louisiane & _ Riv. 1st 7’s....1900 


” 
4 
" 
n 
" registe 
" 
a’ 
’ 
” 
” 


1900 
| Miss, Riv. Bdge Ist s. f’d g. 6’s. .1912 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1903 
ay sinking fund 1901 


convertible 5’s 

Illinois div. 34s 

registered 

( lowa div.) sink. f’d 5's, = 


te er div. 4’s | 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 











Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 





\ 





tengo & E. lil. ist s. f’d e’y. 6’s.1907 
* small bonds 
Ist con. 6’s, pa 
on. Bren Ist 5 


ie & oy ‘Coal Ist 5’s 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chie. 1st 6's. .1910 
Chie, Ind, & Louisv. ref. g.5’s. .1947 
* refunding g. 6’s 1947 


eee. Milwaukee & St. Paul. 











1. & St. Paul Ist 7’s $ g, R.d. _— 
” dln £ 
. a.C.& M.7 “1908 
Chicago Mil Gt: | Aon ay 7's, 1905 
" Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
Ist 6’ ’s, Southw’ ndiv., ee | 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav.. 
ist So. Min. diy. 6’s. 
_ H’st & Dk. div. 7 


, & Pac. div. 

" Ist Chic. & P. W. 

” Chic. & M. R. div. 5 
* Mineral Point div. 5's, 1910 | 
» Chie. & Lake ay Bis, 1921 | 
" Wis. & <¥> div. "1921 | 
as 





c hic 


benoee & Gt. 8. 5’ 1s 
£.m.g2. 4’s, series A.. 
registered 

gen. &. 346’s, Das ee B. ‘|| 


red... 
Mil. & N. Ist ve “i es .1910 | 
Ist convt, 6’s. e913 | 
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J} 121 


103. Jan. 30, 19° 
99 a 9, — 
95% May 27,'98 

10144 Apr. 29,799 

102 Jan. 31,19" 


109 zones 99° | 
10334 O 2.99” | 
106% Feb. 24, 99° | 

105% Oct. 30,°95 | 


111% Jan. 29,19" | 
101 Jan. 15,19" | 
lll Jan. 19, 19° 

120% Jan. 18,19” | 
104 Jan. 31,19’ | 





ug. 9,99" | 
11134 Jan. ae 19° | 
1114 June 2,’99 | 
120 Nov. 17, 99 | 


11 1474 Oct. 9,99 | 
112 Apr. 2,°96. 


Jan, 27,19 | 


RSE 


Jan. 25,19" | 


Jan, 10,19 | 


Feb. 8. 94 | 
J| 16744 Jan, 29, 19° 
J 16744 Jan. 30,19” | 


114 


Jan. 31,19’ | 100 


166 Jan. 17,19" | 166 


Sept.22,799 
118 Nov. 28,°99 
119% Jan. 31,19" 


110 Jan. 2% 


(119 Jan. 3B 19” 


a) 120 


+ 1175¢ Jan. 
3 117% Jan. 
J 1138 Jan. 


orvéebeheobbdbeti 


Jan. 
3 121% Jan. 
J 112% Dec. 


31,19" 


23°19" | 
16,19” 


| 127% Jan. 29, te 127% 


oa 
30,19" | 
99 


20,19" 113 


118 Jan. 12,19” 
125 July 10,99 


‘119 


* 101” 
99 


* 01” 
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BOND eaten —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
N —- railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. | JANUARY SALES. 











NAME. Principal! 4 mount, | Int’st' 
us. paid. | price, a Low.) 











| 
Chic. & Northwestern cons. 7's. s..1915} 10,808,000 ‘M42 Dee. 1 ie 


Jan. 24 24,19” | 110 
6,007,000 


Sept. 7, 99 
J unel4.’99 
' 7,124,000 


(109 Jan. 6,’°99 
| 10534 Mar. 28,°99 

1836 Jan. 12,19” 
119% Dec. 27. 98 
108 Jan. 18. 19° 
105 Dec . 26, 99 
117 Nov. 14, 99 
107 — 20, 95 


109 n. 24,19” 
106% Feb. 20,96 96 
109 Jan. 31, 719” 
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Escanaba & ® suntrier Ist 6’s. 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s. 
lowa Midland Ist mortg. 8’ S....1900 
Winona & St. Peters , 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist ub ” coo 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. Ist 5’s. 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’ 
* con, deb. 5’s | 
. ext. &impt.s.f’d g. steep 
. Michigan div. Ist 6’s..1924 | 
Ashland div. Ist 6’s... .1925 
1 . income 


| 
Chic. = Rock Is. & Pee. 6’s coup.. .1917 , 
Brot Aor 191 t 12,100,000 
a 
ae tothe t 53,581,000 
Des Moines - Ft. wom: ne baie 1905 1,200,000 
Ist 244’s. . 1905 200, 
” pao 5 adel 4 8. 


Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 
L * gmail bond 1923 


Chic., St.P., Minn.@ Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 | 
| Nord , St. "Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 


SERE 
SESE== 
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: ofbeabaae 
23535 








140% Dec. 5.799 
112 Nov.13,°99 


132 Jan. 29,19 
130% Jan. 29,19’ 
10534 Jan. 30, ly’ 
—_e Nov. 13,°99 

Sept.21,’99 
Sees 

ay 18,” 

118. Jan. 29,19” 
100 Apr. 15,’97 


134 Jan. 31,19’ 
132% Jan. 19, = 
140 Mar . 23,99 


= Teen. 19, 19° 

Jan. 31,19’ 
106 Oct. 4,’99 
118 Jan. 29,19” 
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North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1980 
St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4s. .1947 
Calc. "& Wn. Ind. Ist s’k. f’d g. 6's. 1919 | 
gen’l mortg. g. 6’s......1982 | 

Chic. & West ae R’y 5’s...1921 | 


off 
Choc. Pee no ny & Gif.gen.g. 5s .1919 | 
Cin., Ham. & Day. con. s’k. f’d7’s. 1905. 
4\6’s.. . 1987 | 


2d 
Cin. Day. & ir’ n Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 | 
Cit ty Sub. R’y, Balto. Ist g. 5’s....1922 | 
Clev., Ak’n Col. eq. and 24 g.6’s. 1930 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.m. 4’s.1993 
do Cairo div. 1st g. 4’s..19389 | 
St. Louis div. - col. trustg. 4’s.1990 | | 


red 
Sp’efield R Gold div. a e. gt 7 
White W. Val. div. = My 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4's. 199! | 
4 Cin..Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g.4’s.1936 
. registered | 
on. 6’ 1920 | 
Cin. Stausky&Clev. con.)st g. 561938 | 
Ohio, Ind. & W.., Ist pfd. 5’s.... | 
Peoria & Eastern ist con. 4's... 
- income 4’s 
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12 Aug.10, 

108% Mar. 13. m7 
113% Jan. 5,19" 
10534 Apr. 17,°95 
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9 Jan. 31,19’ 
97 June 20, 99 
101% Jan. 30, 19° 
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107% J une 30, 93 
118% Ju nel4,’99 


86% Jan. 31,19’ 
26 Jan. 22,19" 


138% July 6,°99 
1198g Nov. 19,’89 
13054 Jan. 30,19’ 


108% Feb. 10,99 
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; BOND SALES, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 





LAST SALE. 





| Hvtes. Date. 











lev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5's1933 | 4,300,000 
ly & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. 1938 | t 2,986,000 } j 
» «—-—s FE BISTETEM...... ee eeeeeeecees ‘ 


} 1st g. 2-3-4’s 7,500,000 
Col. Miald Ry. Ist st g. Or 000 
17,500,000 

400,090 


SRR 
I-38 


Colorado & Bet san Ist g. 4’s. 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4°s.1943 1 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 3,067,000 











(Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. 1st *’s. .1906 1,966,000 
& ‘Essex ist m7’s.. .1914, 5,000,000 
‘Morns , eae 1871-1901 | 4,991,000 

” Ist 6. my ee. eeccccce 1915 t 12,151,000 

Y., Lack. & ‘West'n: Ist 6’s...1921 | 12,000,000 

” - "conet. anineiia nileminntedl 1923 5,000,00u 
. ro = 4’s... oe 0001828 | 5,000, 00 
Warren 2d 7°S...ccccccccccs coccere 1903 750,000 





Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
" 4 t Penn. Div. c. 7’s. oo t 5,000,000 


—— 


RPP rP ree 


& & Ge Be & Be a Be kk BP BP BP Bp Bp BR ge BP Be BP Bp BP & oe & & Be GP BP BP BP Bp 








Se er 17 
Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7°8....- 1906 | ; 5 
" reg iste red eeeeeeeeeeeee 1906 ‘ 3,000,000 / 
" — eenereseeorenseoetess 
ot pei || como 
ens. Sent Ba st c. 7’s.. j 
i 0 Mee iscsedussecsanis "11921 | ¢ 7000,000 ; 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 730,000 
j Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 
) Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 913,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist g. 7’s ..1900 1,605,500 
© FR GM Gili scecsccccs 1936 | 28,650,100 
© GOR i Git ccccecceesecs = 4,777,000 
© Ge, OO i Oiascc+ceseue 1928 8.103,500 
Des Moines if nion Ry Ist g. Bis. : 628,000 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......199 900,000 
at a g.4s napsenens esssarencoy ts 1,250,000 
ulu ron Range Ist 5’s......1937 | 5 
“ ——— o0nbneeesuneeeehein j 6,734,000 | 
iS Sea aaere 1916 2,000,000 
Duluth, Red Wing & S’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 500,000 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 4,000,000 
Elgin Joilet & Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 7,417,000 
Erie, Ist mortgage ex. 7’s........ 1897 2,482,000 
» 2d extended 5’s........ 1919 2,149,000 
| » $d extended 414’s...... 1923 4,618,000 
| » 4thextended 5’s....... 1920 2,926,000 
» 5th extended 4’s....... 1928 709,500 
»  Istcons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,890,000 
* Ist cons. fund ec. 7’s....1920 3,699,500 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... 1953 7,500,000 
= ope + ate lst 7’s wae = 2,380,000 
uffalo outhwestern m 6’s. 
2 secretes ¢ 1,500,000 
| Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g 5’s....1909 2,800,000 
Chic cago & E & Eri ie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 12,000,00) 
V.Coal & R. R. Co. } 1.100.000 
“ist g cur rency 6 isin daiiiahibinann 1002; -~ 
N. Y., L. Dock & Imp. | 3 396.c00 | 
a? He) may SS SPUR 19138; °C 
rreenw’d Lake 5’s,.1946 | | | 
+ small.......... ee ¢ 1,452,000 | 








i a if 


| gen. lien 3-48 ......... 1996 t 31,954,000 | 


NNN ee 


An. ere 1937 453,000 
. gen. gE. 5'8.. Pe ne 2,546,000 
, rm. Ist g. 5’s......... 

*  registered.,.....$5,000 each ‘ 2,000,000 
Wilkesb. & Rast. ist gid g. 5’s. “1942 3,000,000 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 


! N.Y.,Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5’s..1937 3,750,000 | 
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€rie - | 
e R.R. lst con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 | | 31,452,000 | 


{06% Jan, 31,19’ 107 
29 19° 12 


Jan. 19. 


Jan. 31,19" | 


Dec, 27. ~ 
Junel5, 199° 


? 


| 4 Aug.28,’99 | 

12 oo 26, 19° 142 
107% Jan. 26.19" 107% 
a Jan. 11, 19° | 


Oc 
| 136 Jan. - 1 


Sept.1 


| 108% Ray 0 
108 Aug. 1, 


195 | 


148 Dec. 15,99 
143 May 4.96. 
120% Apr. 21, "99 | 
122 


June 6,°99 
Jan. 12, 19° | 
ec. 15,’99 | 
Sept. 7. 99 | 
May 6, 98 | 


Jan. 24,709 | 


(9° | 


at 99 
10434 J an. 29. a 
08 r. 27,99 


67 ar 24, "395 | 
108% —_ = =| 


sth J fal 33 0 


(o2i4 Feb. 11,’ sa | 


Jan. 29, 19” | 


10754 Jan. 26, 19” | | 
118 Jan. 24.19° 
119% Jan. ty 


Feb. 6,99 


eoccccccoccoccce | 


Aug. 31,'96 | 
Oct. 27,98 






Jan. 30,19" | 


| 93844 May = 99 
6834 Jan. 30 19° 
107% Jan. 10.19". 
92% Aug.25, 98 
Jan, 26,19" 
108% Jan. 3. 19° | 
idd%6 Jan. 81,19 
116% Jan. 25,19” 








| JANUARY SALES. 
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8534 Jan. 31,19” | 
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318 THE BANKEksS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and tota! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





: ee | ...| Last SALE. | JANUARY SALEs, 
NAME. oo Amount nt % 
é. . 


hm 





ae) 
as 
~. 


‘| Price. Date. |High. Low. Total. 
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Sana AZzo uaooouP | 
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Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 | 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 | 
" Ist General g! 1942 | 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6s... 
Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s... 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 
Flint & Pere Marquette m 6’s....1920 
, Ist con. gold 5’s. 1939 
, Port Huron d Ist g 5’s..1989 
Florida ay o Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 
— grant ex.g 5’s..1930 
. g 5's 1943 
Ft. smith en Dee. Co. Ist g 4%%'s.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 ape. 1913 
Geo. & Als. ~ £ ry ref, g. 5’s...1945 


Ist c 1945 
Ga. Car. & N. ‘Ry. eat gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Hock, Val. Ry. aes om. g. 416’s.. .1999 


regis 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 
Houston E. & W. Tex. Ist g 5’s. .1933 


1 at total out- 


| 


| 


65 Nov. 10,’97 tie 
1 Dec. 1,°99 tidal ne 
107 Jan. 31,19" | 108 108 
110 May 10,°93 suing saan 
95 Sept.15,’91 
10034 Aug.23,’99 
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May 14,96 
Mar. 11,’98 

72 Jan. 31,19" 
5844 Jan. 18,19’ 


102 Jan. 8,19’ 
106 Dec. 12: 88 


99% Jan. 22,19" 
9954 Jan. 31,719 


105 Jan. 10,19” 
100 Jan, 24,19” 
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1145 Jan. 31,19” 


1 Apr. 15,798 
9or8 July 13,96 





BREE 





t 24,679,000 


regis 
Wost's yee Ist g. 4’s, 1951 ~ 
registered ‘ 5,425,000 
resistered..... .£.346’s. 1953 t 14.320.000 
regist s) ) 
St. ] 
mia aS 4,939,000 i 
¢ 6,821,0 0 10152 Sep, Sept. 10°95 
; 3,000,000 May 2499 
Dec. 21, 99 


24 Dec. | 11, 1 
10134 31° 19° 





10114 —— 31,79" 
. 23. 99 


4 Sy Cay yy Oy Oy raj ry Oy ce 
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Middle div. registered 5 1921 
, pi x field div he 3146's, 1951 
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Chic., St. L BEN. O. gold 5’s.. 
sO ee 5’s, registered... 
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ee Nea 
Memph., whe tay Ist g. 4’s, 1951 


regis 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s 
St. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 
| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1932 


Ind., anne pt ped ox g.5’s 

, Ss , 
Indiana, Ill. E Iowa Ist refdg. 5’s.1948 
Internat. & 4" N’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 
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BOND SALES, 319 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LASE SALE. JANUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal | Amount. 


id.| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 


110 Nov. 18,’99 eeee eeee 
10834 Nov. 24°99 pene meen 
110% Jan. 10. 19° | 110% 110% 
109% Oct. 18,199 | head aebe 
10334 Nov. 21,’99 | 














Lehigh Val. .N. X,1st m. 8. H's. 1940 | 


red 

Lehigh V al. “Ter. 1.7 Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | " 10,000,020 | 
” reg 

— ft Coal ow Ist gtd g. 5’s _— . 10,280,000 | 


regi iste 
| t 2,000,000 
750,000 
914 1,250,000 
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101% Sept. 1,°99 


120 Jan. 8.19 
101 Nov.22,°99 
Jun. 10,19” 
Jan. 19,19 
91 Sept.27, 97 
May 25,’97 





Long Island 1st cons. 5’s ’ 
» Istcon. g. 4's 

( Long Island peg m, 4’s 

ty Ist g. 444’s 


Sm pegersge 
SRRREESS 
SESES5282 
OO 


i g. 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, Wer 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.l1ste. g. adh TI 
Brook! y . & —_— 1st 6’s. 

Ist 5 


"s 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore ee 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 


Cnadtvan 
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107% July “ 
100% Apr. 27,’99 
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Louisv’e Ev. & St. Louis 
»  Istecon.TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.19389 
, Gen. mtg. g.4’s 1943 


68% Jan. 31,19 
Jan. 19, 19° 


106 Nov.11,’97 
129 Jan _ 30, i9” 
121 July 10, 99 
111% Jan. 24. 19” 
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f Louis, sham, (Occitan brch, 7’s,.1907 
. . O. & Mobile 1st 6's, 1130 

m4 6's [oo 
E., Hend,. & N. 1st 6’s. 
general mort. 6’s..... 
Pensacola diy. 6’s..... 
St. Louis div. Ist 6’s. 
2d 3’s 1980 
Nash, & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 
So. & N.Ala. si’g fd.6s,1910 
con. gtd. g. 5’s 1936 
gold 5’s 
Unified gold 4’s 
registered 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1908-1918 
Pen. & At. Ist 6’s, g. g, 1921 
collateral ety ay > 5’s, 1931 
L.& N.& Mob. 

Ist. g. 446s 1945 
* N. Fla. &S8. 1st yz. g.5’s, 19387 
Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s 1987 
LL.&N. Louv.Cin Elec. gz. 446’s, 1931 


Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. g. 5’s, 1980 
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9634 Nov. 17,’99 
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104 Jan. 30,19’ 
1154 Jan. 31,19" 
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Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. 

Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5's, 1934 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6's, 1913 | 


Metro. St. Ry. gen. col. tr.g.5’s. 1997 | 
[ B'way & ith ave. a con. g.5’s, 1997 | 
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120% Jan. 31,19” 
119 Jan. 29. 19° 
112% May 29, 92 
123 Jan. 27.19" 
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' registered | 
| Lexave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 | 
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" registered 
Mexican Central. 
con. mtge. 4’s 19° | 7346 
Ist, con. ine. 3’s 19391 000 | 24 J . 25, 19° | i 
] 2d 3’s 1939 | ‘ + | 6 22, 19° | 12 
" equip. & collat. g. 5's... .1917 950.000 | A & O 
Mexican Internat’l Ist con g. 4’s, 1942 | 4,635,000 | M & S - 81,19° | 884 


Mexican Nat. Ist ae 6's, 927 11,075,000 |g & DJ 100: 310 | 100% 
" 2d ine.6’s ** ”? 1917 coup.d . 
March 1, a eagpet 4s paid it 12,265,000 M&S 
* 2dine 1917! 12,265,000! a 














320 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
’ for the month. 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





JANUARY SALES, 


NAME. ve 
High. Low. ‘Total, 





Principal Amount. 
Due. Date. 


| 108 Oct. 16,°99 


106 Oct. 27,’99 | 
(145 Jan, 27, "519 | 
| Sia 2 29.°19 
July 12.99 | 
ier anon 27 4 
(128 Dec. 12,°98 
| 9644 Jan. 27,” 4 
Mar. 26,°8 ' 
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Southw. ext. ist Sy 
Pacific ext. Ist 2. ’s.... 
Ist & refunding g. 4’s.. 
eres” ~ & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 

mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 
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Minn. Ss. P. & 8.8. M., ist c. g. 4's. 18388 
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" stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g. 5’s...... 1919 


Missourt, K. & T. Ist mtge . 4’s.1990 

2d mtge. g.4’s.........1990 

” Ist ext gold 5’s 944 

" of Texas lst gtd zg. 2 31942 

" Kan. C. & P. Ist g. 4’s. 1990 

" Dal. &Waco Pang; g. rela 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s 

Sher Shrev ae & So 1. _ g. h? 51943 

|. Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7 1903 

Mo Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g@. 5’s.1942 











Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 
. 3d mortgage ug i 
aan sow 5’s. 


red 
ist mo ot gold 5’s.1920 
ev istered 

Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. -. 4’s.1938 

2d extended wg. 5 . 1938 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5's. 1926 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 
_ L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 5’s1931 





" stamped gtd gold 5’s..1981 


Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s... 
” smal] 


mall 
Mobile & ‘Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
" Ist entension 6’s 
" gen. g. 4's 
Montg” rydiv.lst g.5’s. 1947 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 


eerie t. & St. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 
1901 


" -y sone 5’s 
" 1st 6’s T. & Pb 1917 
, Ist 6’s McM. a W. & Al.1917 
" Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 

N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 


N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s. _— 
f " Ist registered.......... 
debenture 5’s i908 
debenture 5’s 
reg. deben. Be. Ss89. “1904 
debenture g. 4’s. . 1890-1905 
registered 
deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .1905 
registered 
g. mortgage 3 
” registered 
Michigan Central ook. g.3.6s.. 
reg istered 











rents stered 
Ha rem lst mortgage 7’s c 
7’s registered.. .1900 
N. Jereey June. R. R. g. 1st 4°s.1986 
r reg. certificates 
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4,044,000 


| binant 


998 | | 18,511,000 | 
t 90,538,000 
12,000,000 
t 1,650,000 | 


SSO eee eae D> Sy Soy Cet Be Oy Oy 

















104. Jan. 
117 Jan. 








111% Jan. 
110 Jan, 


COUMPanrPrPaenZZ OUYUUAZZr>oaszro 


12 Jan. 


ae 
eee we 
ne Oey 


107. Jan. 
86 Dec. 


129 Jan. 
101 Sept. 
105 Jan. 


| 


108 Mar. 
1138 Dec. 


109% Jan. 





0656 

"9 Jan. 
112% Apr. 
97% ie. 
9% Dec. 


GP & Gp Bp &P & bP BP be be Be Be BP BP on on op Be Bp & & BR B Be w & 
PrAZArPrPrrunZZornnnue SD Cy Cy et © Cu Oey 


. 31,719 | 
. 29,719 

. 8119 
. 31.719 


* 99" 199 
81219 


e 7,99 
. di, "19 


12134 J une30, 99 
86 Jan. 29,°19 


110 Dec. 20,°99 


108% Aug. 





8,’99 


31,°19 
al, 19 


31,719 
23,719 


24,°19 


9. 19 
17,°95 
30,719 
12,°97 
#1,°19 
24.996 

1,°99 
13,°94 
23,°19 





23, 19 
14,99 
31,’19 
12,799 

















BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


BOND SALES. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Dee. 











West Shore 1st guaranteed 4’s..... 
regiSteTed ......seseceseee: 
4 Creek Ist. g. gtd. 4’s.....1986 
" regiesese pdeeseense wenaas 
" a “1 ba ey 
Clearfield Bit. ‘Coal Corporation, 
Ist s. f. int. gtd g. 4’sser. A. ion, | 
, small bonds ve ee 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist g ~~ §; "5.1942 
z be & Og. con. Ist ext. 8...1922 
g. bond currency.......... 
aa. eM Montreal Ist g. P d 5’s..1916 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s, 1991 
Carthage & Adiron 1s — 2. 4’s1981 
N. Y. & Putnam Ist gtd g. 4’s. .1993 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s..... 1927 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon, & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906 





4 





Lake Shore con. Ist 7’s......... 1 
» con. ist registered... .1900 
es CON. CO. 2d TB..ccccces 1903 
» con. 2d registered... .1908 
” £ 3148. TEETCEPEREEELE LTE 1997 


Cin. Sp. Ist mo s “e M. S.7’s.1901 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s... 1934 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.....1 


. Se GE, Miceccscosces 1902 
4 itil ithiiab bina otiticacaieniall 1 

" Se 1981 
" SE, Bs cdcdusdeceoadd 1931 
, mort. 4’s. 1940 
. I, Ge Ss vcccucwsance 


aa . Sturgis ist g. g. 6’s...1989 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 48.1937 
- Se nktecasketcdaeace 





. 


N. Y., N. Haven & H. 1st reg. 4’s.1903 
* con. deb. receipts.....$1, $100 


e small certifs............. 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... 19: 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. — 
N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s...... 

- = esetiaediced swat 1908 


N.Y.,Ont.& W’n. ref’ding1stg. 4’s,1992 
* registered....... $5,000 only. 


Northern Pacific R. R................ 
)St. Paul & N. Pacific gen 6’s. an 
i » registered certificates. . 


N.P. Ry potent Bey &id.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
i ii IER 


*" gen, on 5 eer 2047 | 


7. ener 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s,1931 
New River Ist 6’s........ 1932 

* imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1984 

' Sci’o Val & N.E. Ist g.4’s,1989 

' CC.& Tilstge.t. g g 5’s1922 
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LAST SALE. 


| JANUARY SALES. 





Price. Date. | High. Low. 





| 113% Jan. 30, = 
112 Jan. 25,1 
108 Jan. 5, 9° 


eeeeeeeeeeeseen eee 
*eeeeeeeeeaeeee eee 


113. Apr. 13,94 


107 Aug. 13,98 


107 Jan. 18,19 


108 May 22,°96 
123 July 14,99 


121 Jan. 13,19” 
101% Jan. 18,19” 
. 29,19" 


122% Nov. 3,°99 
109 Jan. 30,19” 


Dec 28, 99 
122 Feb. 25,98 
129 Nov. 20, 99 
127. Dec. 2,°99 
105 Jan. 4,19” 
108 Jan. 7,98 
bet, Jan. 31,19” 
103% Jan. 3.19" 


187 Nov.17,’99 


188 Jan. 30,19’ 


115% Oct. 15,794 
114° Jan. 5,19” 
1138 July 29,99 


107 = Jan. 30,19 
101% Nov.30,’98 


13144 May 15,’99 
132 July 28, 98 


10354 Jan. 31,19" 
108 Jan. 8,19" 
6714 Jan. 31,19” 
66 Sept.21,°99 
90 June 2,99 


118% Jan. 31,19° 
110 Jan. 29,19” 


129 Jan. 2,19’ 
128 Dec. 1,°99 
119 Mar. 15. 99 
99% Jan. 26, 19” 
101 Feb. 23.97 


246 110 
108 


sz 
> Br 


106 June 17,98 





se gies 
; 1041, 
apie 
vee as 


102 








110 




















103% 











102% 
103 
65 








118 
110 





129 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 


NoTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | JANUARY SALEs. 





Name. —Principal| g mount, | Int’st | 
Due. Paid. | Price. _ Date. High Low.) Total. 

A&O| 93% Jan. 21,19 944% 90 | 54s 

+ 24,018,000 | 956 Junel29 i age 


| 








Ne orfolk & West. sae { lst con. g. 48.1996 
. registered. 
” small bonds 





Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s 2,000,000 103 to 24,°99 | 
" gen. mortg. g 6’s 2, 428,000 85 Dec. g.? 99 : 





Omaha & St. Lo. Ist ¢4’s | 2,876,000 65 Jan. — 65 ~—s-60 
} 


Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,600 1073g Jan. 31,19’ 10414 | 








Panama lst sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,763,000 105 Jun, 24,19” 105 
s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1,482,000 103% Oct. 17,°99| 1... seo 


Penn. Core. na ee _ . 112 Jan. 11,19" | 112% 111 
enn. Co.’s ’s, ls — ; 
hang * 111% Jan. 19,19 111 


114% Feb. 15,°99 


11544 Jan. 27,19” 114 
11554 Jan. 30,19” 5 
113 Nov.23, 98 


4 
gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts. 193 
Pitts. C. C. A ~y eeeees con, g 4 





S58 3 SEes 
TLL Toe 


giste 
Cleve. & Pitts, oe. s. fund 7 
nae ag. 444’s Ser. A. tote 


E. &Pitts. aig vata. 2.348 Ser. - oto 
| G. R. & Ind. Ex. ist gtd. e4% @ 1941 


= 


Ssesese2 


@ 


- 


me POO Sc 
5: 


SyaEs 


108 Jun. 15,19’ 
102 Nov.10,’97 


- 
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& & & Ge Be & BP a EP RP BP Be Be Be BP Be RP RP op BP Be 
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Allegh. Af my hog gtd. g.4’s...1942 
| Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..1945 





« 
J 


Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s. ..1923 108 May 12,°97 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent... 000 

con. currency, 6’s registered... 
con. gold 5 per cent 19 

” Veep 

con, gold 4 pe 1943 
"af Mar, | Ist tata g. 46 250,000 110 Jan. 22, 
U’d N an Co. g a" 115% Feb. 14,’ 
Del.R. RR * one I[stgtdg: 48,1936 
Sunbury & Lewiston Ist g. 4’s. 1936 


Fun ae re Tn eepeteee . oe 
Be SET PRS EAE STE IER ET 


Psy sary" eS Sener poe UpSoroEeIy VMEtoeeer : 
‘ Se I ene are re Sy Serr Bo A ake SH 
TAKES EER RS PF Lge Beate RAI BEI AD RE BRS Py PEL 5 Da ees 





PETE Th RA 


Peo., » Des, &Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.1lstg.6’s.1920 
Ev.div.Tr.Co.cfistg.6’s.1920 

. Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5's.1926 

” ” 2d instal. paid..... 


126 Apr. 28, 
96 Dec. 9,99 
137. Nov. 17,°93 
107% Oct. 26,°93 
(121 Nov.28,°96 
1R Mar, 25,’93 


/li7 May 31,’89 


© 


uuu O40 5 2 


Peoria & Arey aa Ist 6’s. 


Pea sec angie 96 CE yor = 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s 

Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 


Pittsburg, ow & Y. Ist 6’s, 1982 














pono EM NTN ET 








Sa EoD z 


90 June?4,’00 | .... «..- 
| 118% Jan. 16. 19° | 118% 113% 
8734 Jan. 12,19" | 8734 8734 





Pittsburg, Pains. eat Ist g. 5’s, 1916 | 
Pitts., Shena’g t @.5’s, 1940 | 
e Ist joing 1948 | 


RR Bek wk R Bw Be 


poi ten 


St b> Sy 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. 




















& West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 
Pittsburg J.P. M. & Co., ctfs., 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5's, 1927 


Reading Co. gen. B. 4°S....0+.00e- 1997 
registered ss penenwdosnane 

Rio Grande West'n Ist g@. 4°S..... 939 
Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1917 

Rio Grande June’ n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 3-4, 1940 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6's, oe 


st. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class A, 1906 
2d g. 6’s, Class B...... 1906 
» 2d = 6’s, Class C...... 1906 
. Istg.6sP.C.&0O..... 1919 
, oem. OD, Sins katenndces 931 
r on g. 5’ eocccevecccecce 931 
4 » st Trast . ree 987 
Ft. Smith & Van B. Bdg. Ist 6’s, 1910 
Kansas, Midland Ist g. 4’s...... 1937 
St. Louis & San F, R. R. 4 4’s, .1996 
«  South’n div. Ist g. 5’s.1947 
q r Central div. Ist g 4’s..1929 





St. louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
j 2d g . 4’s ine. Bd. ctfs....1989 
i Gray s Point, Term. l|stgtd.g. 5°s.1947 
St. Paul — bie a3. con.g.5’s. 193 
oO ~ 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
( Dakota ext’n 6’s......1910 
eee _ 
lst con. 6’s, registered... 

Ist c.6’s, red’d to 44’s. 

Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 
Mont. ext’n Ist wv. 4’s., 1937 
registered 
Minneapolis Union Ist 6’s...... 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd.. 

" Ist 6’s, registered 











red 
Eastern wee Ist d. Ist g. 5’s. . 1908 
’ registered ih oddceneieee aes 
Basta. R’ ——— ad div.lstg.4’s.1940 





San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1947 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Say. Florida & Wn. ist c. g. 6’s...1984 


DH tiie dines 1934 
» St. John’s div. Ist g. 4’s.1934 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 




















Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4’s,1949 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 | 


Southern Pacific Co. — 
» g. 4's Central 2. oat. nel 
ered...... 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.e. 4's. “i649 | 
, . ..... —— ies 
: mtge. gta. g. 314’s. 


registered ........ 
Gal. ee &S. + ist wz 6’s.. iid | 
1g 


x. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1931 | 





Houst. & 1 Cc Ist Waco & N 7’s. .1908 | 
* IAstg5’sint. gtd....... 1937 | 
* con. g6 sint, gtd......1912 
* gen.g4’sint. gtd......1921 


| Int’st LAST SALE. | JANUARY SALES. 
Amount. | paid. ; ga 
| Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 
1,589,000 |s & g 100 Jan. 29,19} 100 995g) 36,000 
8,111,000 | ...... 100 Jan. 29,19°| 101% 9946} 16,000 
1,562,000 | M & N| --+seeeeeeseeees oe, eee eee 
worn JS & J) 84% Jan. 31,19 | 8 82 849,000 
t 63,887,000 5 & 3) gi6e Dec. 6°90... ce'| eesecee: 
15,200,000 |3 & J Jan. 31,19’ | 96 94144 198,000 
550,000 A &O R. guna. sane nena | e0endeee 
1,850,000 J & D ov. 10,’ ee Tener 
4,510,000! 3 & g| 7446 Dec. 15,00) 2... 0 1... | ceceeees 
SEBO 1D B& Bl ccccccoscccccces cee done 2 Senne 
3,500,000 J & g| 84 Jan. 22,19°| 8434 83 47,000 
590,000 m& Ni 110 Nov. 15,99 Pane, pane eee 
2,683,000 M & N| 111% Jan. 30,19 111% lil 1,500 
2'400,000 | M & N| 11149 Jan. 31,19” 111% 111% 500 
1,022,000 F&A oo May 23,°92 ting eprreee 
7,807,000 3 & J Jan. 26,19" | 12216 12216| 20,000 
12,292,000 |\3 & J I Jan. 31,19” | 1 106 168,000 
1,099,000 | A & 0) 100% Oct. 3°90) .... 0 .oce | cee e noes 
289,000 | A & 105 Oct. 4,°96 Pe PRESS 
1,608, Lie 1 soscenenseenenes nae gene | ohgnnads 
6,388,000 3 & Dp} 81 Jan.31,19| 81 79 37,000 
1,500,000 aA & 0} 9934 Dec. 18.°99 | .... wee | weeeeees 
1,962,000 | A & O| 9234 Dec. 13,99) 2... sees | eeeeeees 
20,000,000 Mm & w| 9084 Jan. 31,19 | 91 8644 | 611,000 
9,000,000 '3 & 3, 5934 Jan. 31,19 | 5934 aoe 1,507,000 
339,000 J & D| ..--esseeeeseees snes. case | aneenee 
2,480,000 | 3&315|' 112 Nov. 28,’99 ee Peer 
1,138,000 sy & 3) 9 Mar 20°06 Ky Yetta 
1,000,000 | F & A 120, Fe 4 ppsotbeeed Bosaene ' 
2,000 000 | A & o| 11034 Dec. tice: ick 0 Sekine 
1,000,000 | 3 & D 9814 Jan. 20,19" | 9844 98 6,000 
8,000,000 | A & O| 11816 Nov. 28,99) 2... sees | eeeceees 
5,676,000 M& N_ 1208 Jan. 23,19" | 120% 11986/| 20,000 
a 13,344,000 J & J/ 14046 Jan. 32,19” 14036 137 14,000 
vOEEW | y & J| 18784 Feb. 23,00 | ..2. eee | evceee ; 
“| 21.517.000 3 & z| 1145 Jan. 25,19" | 1145g 112% 85,000 
a eS lodvg Jan. aL" 645g 102% | ** 23,000 
» \J&D an ’ 
1,805,000 | 5 & p| 104 JAN. 27,"0O | nce cece | coccccce 
2,150,000 J & J) aia Jane 1019" | 1861 120% |” 600 
J & J) an. . 4 
6,000,000 |S & BUST ADE. 297 vee wees | seeetee 
» S&S) a CE wees dees | aesecese 
2.300.000 | 5s 3] 108 “D eeeee 4, +99 eeee e808 | #@#e88808 
A&O} a Cee 6606. e606 1 secewane 
( 4,700,000 4 & o. sacesccccecceses | cece case | sececees 
j 5 Eine tee Cima Re, See ietsintete 
pl  cetmercccsnpian | ans. seer | osesaves 
SC IT weer cere | exerenes 
| | 10634 Nov. 20,°99 | .... cee | cecccees 
940, ‘Mm & s 11236 Oct. Ee ee eae 
3,872,000 J & J 126% Jan. 13,19" | 12646 12514 | "25.000 
(056,000 | A & 0/112 Mar.17,°99| 0... 0 wc... | ceeeeess 
2,444,000 | A & O} ..ccccceceeeeeee acted. “iia cacalanaed 
Re a Bl cccccccccccescen See 40000) ecccones 
2,510,000 5 & J | 10434 Feb. 5°98) 06. cee | cece eee 
2847000 |F & FT| cccccccccccecess ay cern 
500,000 3 & J\105 Sept. 4, "86 | ccccceee 
} 
28,818,500 ee 83% Jan. 31,19 | 8334 80 980,500 
t s1,48e,500 |¥ & | 10056 Jam. G.I | 10084 9776 | 1.455,000 
mt. | SS ae 
4,756,000 F&A 108 Oct. 17.°99 | ian i caiaain 
.000,000 5 & D| 109% Nov. 4,°99)  .... 200 | cecceeee 
13,418,000 M& N! 10234 Jan. 31,19” | 10284 101 167,000 
1,140,000 J & J) 125 Jume29."92 | ..0. cece | cccecece 
6,177,000 |3 & J 110 Jan. 29,19" | 110% 110! "12.000 
3,455,000 | A & O| 110% Dec. 26,°90| .... ..-. | seceeee 
4,297,000 A& oO: 85 Jan. 31,19’! 8534 8334! 182,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JANUARY SALEs. 





NAME. Principal) smoynt. | 1st 
Due. Paid.| price. Date. 


120% Feb. 17,°98 
134 Nov. 22° 99 


Dec. 27,°99 
7844 Jan. 31, 19° 
1146 Dee. 14. 48 














Ree 
Seeee 


| Mengan'e ia td Tex. Ist g 6’s.. 


19 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. ” tpn 4 
Oreg. & Cal. lst — 
— Ant. wAranP ass oe tdg: 4’s. 1943 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist 

, Sabine div. iste B's, 

. con. 
South’n a of Ariz.1st 6’s 1909-1910 

" of Cal. Ist g 6’sser. A.1905 

» ser. B. (oq 


, " .-- L912 

os con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 

mped 1905-1987 

Austin & N ort’ n Ist g 5’s...1941 
So. Pacific oo lst a? g. 4°s.1937 
f N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
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BOND SALES, 


325 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&K.C. Tr. Rec. Ist ¢ 6's. 1916 


Toronto, Hamilton &Buff lst g 48.1946 


Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s. 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g. 5's. i943 


Union Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s.. .1947 

— ery 
Oreg. Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 
Oreg. RK. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist &. ™ 1922 
+Utah & N —— Ist 7’s. . -1908 

i iene chie minal 
Oreg. Short Line 1st con. S- 5’s.1946 
» non-cum, ine, Bheconll 

| «» non-cum., inc. B. &col. trust 





Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 
— mortgage gold 5's. ..1989 
»  deben. mtg series A...1939 
" 8 RE 1989 
. Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex ..1940 
. Des Moines div. 1st g@.4s.1939 
St. L., Kan. C.& N. St. Chas. B. 





0 esaccsseseeunsots 1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. a 
© BRR BO tiecsccssccccas 

© Pe Mbcncetstecsscsnes 1943 
Weat Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s, 1928 
40 years con. g. 5’s...... 936 


West Va. Cent’] & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
» Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 
* exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1980 





Wisconsin Cent.Co. Ist trust g.5’s1937 
» eng. Trust Co. certificates. 
* income mortgage 5’s...1937 

















' LAST SALE. JANUARY SALES. 
Amount Int’st 
aid 
Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
4.300.000 J &D/; 81 Jan. 31,19’; 81 78 25,000 
8,234,000 M&N/116 Jan. 30,19 | 117 110 210,000 
3,280,000 J&D)} 99 Aug.14,°99) .... ceo | cecccees 
1,852,000 3 & D Jan. 25,19’ mes 103 20,000 
4,387,000 A&O 100% Hee. 14. 99 i Eee 
96,321,000 's & J/| 104% Jan. 31,19 | 10446 10134 | 2,038,000 
J & J| 108% oo. 29,19 100s 10844 

691,000 |s & 3| 108 8,°99 Perera Peres 
19,634,000 3 & D/| 102 on 81, 19 | 102 100% 393.000: 
13,651,000 =F & A/| 12934 Jan ; 30.19" | 130 12634 65,000 
4,993,000 3 & 3/121 June 18 a! oaae «sea | secneses 
1,877,000 3 & 3| 102 May 24.94 ‘iin ive. . tiie 
10,337,000 3 & 3} 112% Jan. 31,19 | 118 ~—i111 129,500. 
864,000 sEPT.| 102% Nov. %,’99 jue  eoat | excennce 
536,500 oct. | 764% Oct. 18, ERP Sreee ; 
31,664,000 M&N 115}6 7. 31,19" | 1155g 113 179,000 
14,000,000 F&A n, 31,19’ | 103 99 89,000 
3,500,000 J& J ~ Sy 22°19 9’ | 85 30,000: 
25,740,000 3 & J} 3844 Jan. 31.19” 38144 3414 | 3,223,000 
3,439,000 gy & 3/110 Jan. 19,19; 110 110 1,000. 
1,600,000 3 & J} 92 Jan, 22,19" | 93 9144 90,000 
1,000,000 A&O/}110 May 4,°99|) .... .... | ceeceeee 
10,000,000 sy & 3/115 Jan. 39,19°| 115 110 53,000. 
9,789,000 A&O| 754% Jan. 31,19’ | 77 6814 308,000 
10:000'000 | Nov.| 2744 Jan. 31:19" | 2716 2244| 397,000. 
3,969,000 M&N eeeeeeeeeeeseees eee eee eeereeee 
6,031,000 'M&N| 99 Dec. 28,°97 | .... cree | secceces 
3,250,000 sy & 3/1138 Jan. 6,°99 a eee . 
3,000,000 A & O 107 Jan. 18,19 | 107 107 1,000 
1,500,100 zs & JF Apr. 14. ‘99 Ra aag Exreronceya 
1,624,000 F&A ous Mar. 11,’98 : 6a 1k eeueter ; 
1,987,000 3 & J} 34 Nov.16,°97 |) 1... 0 2.05 | ceeeeees 
10,013,000 |...... Te MOU éscce cece | cocccce . 
7,440,000 A&O SEE TPE cece once | escccene 
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i, aa 
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F&A wt @2ee-seen8 eeeed ‘ 
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326 THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





LAST SALE. | JANUARY SALEs, 


NAME. Principal | 4 mount. | a 
Due. Date. a Low. Total, 


| 
Ss 104% Jan. 30.19” 34 1025g/ 80,500 
| 108% Jan. 30,19’ 103? 103 |, 
| Jan. 19, 19’ | 85 85 
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American Cotton Oil deb. g 8’s. or 
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Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 
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B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. Ist g. 5’s.1945 


Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
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Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. 900 
Colo. Or ye I’n ys .Co. gtd. g. 5s, 1909 


upon 
Colo. Fuel Co, gen. g.6’s 1919 
Col, Fuel & Llron Co. gen. sf g 5’s,.1943 
Commercial a Co. Ist g. 4’s. 2397. 


regis 
Total amount of lien, $13, Ww 000. 
Det. Mack.&Mar. Id. gt.3468 A..1911 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. a eis 5°s,1926 


Gramercy Sugar Co., 1st g. 6’s. ...1923 
Frand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6's. 1919 
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Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist ke f'd .. 6’s,1931 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


nets Steel Co. 9p 5’s...1910 
non. conv. = — 
Iron ‘Steamboat Co. 6 
Internat’l PaperCo. ist con. 6's. 1018 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal 
" Ist g. 5’ 


2d g. 5's 1926 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5's. L¥25 


penis 2 Ga, Saenem Ist g. 5’s....1919 
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BUND SALES, 327 


g ND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note. ~The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 





Last SALE. | JANUARY SALES. 








NAME. Principal Amount | Int’t 
. | Datd. | price. Date. | High. Low. 
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N| 101% —— “= 10154 10154 
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Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
Bost, Un.Gas tst etfs s’k f’d g. 5’s,1989 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcon. e- whe 1945 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5’s....1918 
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* purchase money 6’s....1/97 

) Edison El.11).BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 

* Brooklyn Ist g. 5’s......1940 

| registered 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. es 

Ist con, g. 5’s.. . 1982 

General Electric Co. deb. g. 5's. ae 

Grand Rani Gas Light Co. 1 
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* small bonds 
N.Y.GasEL. H&PColstcol tr g¢5’s.1948 
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* purchase wny coltr g4’s.1949 
Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
* Ist con, g, 5’s 1995 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, [February, 1900.) 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Bissinger.—Philip Bissinger, for over twenty-five years President of the German Say. 
ings Bank of New York, and prominently connected with other banking and insurance in. 
terests, died January 10, aged seventy-three years. 

Brooks.—Charles H. Brooks, President of the Peterboro (N. H.) Savings Bank, and a 
director of the First National Bank, of that place, died January 20, in his eightieth year, 

Burr.—Hon, Alfred E. Burr, President of the Dime Savings Bank, Hartford, Ct., died 
January 8, aged eighty-four years. He was one of the incorporators of the bank, and when 
it began business in 1870 he was elected President and continued to hold the office until his 
death. He was devoted to the welfare of the institution and his management contributed 


very materially to its success. 
Davison.—C. H. Davison, President and principal owner of the Polk County Bank, Liy.- 


ingston, Texas, died January 14. 

Duer.—Beverly C. Duer, Cashier of the Bank of the State of New York, New York city, 
died January 21. He was born in New York sixty years ago, and early in life entered the 
above bank, becoming Cashier about ten years since. 

Dunbar.—Prof. Charles F. Dunbar, professor of political economy in Harvard Univer. 
sity, and well known to bankers through his work on ** The Theory and History o! Banking,” 
and other financial writings, died January 30. 

Greenwood.—Samuel Greenwood, President of the National Bank of Coatesville, Pa.,died 
January 13. He came from England in the early fifties and established himself as a manu- 
facturer of woollens, amassing a large fortune. 

Harding.—Henry C. Harding, Treasurer of the Hingham (Mass.) Institution for Savings, 
died January 23, aged sixty-eight years. 

Kissam.—Peter R. Kissam died January 14 at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. His first 
cousin, Maria Louisa Kissam, married the late William H. Vanderbilt. He was born in Sara- 
toga in August, 1843, and for forty-three years was connected with the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York city, being Assistant Cashier of the bank when he retired last 
September. 

Langworthy.—Oliver Langworthy, President of the Ashaway (R. I.) Savings Bank, and 
a director of the Ashaway National Bank, died January 18. He was born at Westerly, R. L, 
January 23,1817. For two terms he was a member of the Rhode Island State Senate. 

Lindenberger.—Jacob H. Lindenberger, until recently President of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville, Ky., died January 22, aged seventy-six years. He wasa native of Bal- 
timore, but had resided in Louisville since 1832, where he was successful in business. In 1861 
he was elected Cashier of the Merchants’ State Bank, afterwards becoming President. When 
the American National was organized in 1894 he became its President, and held the position 
until a few months ago, when he retired on account of failing health. Mr. Linderberger was 
one of the organizers of the Louisville Clearing-House Association, and was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Lord.—John H. Lord, President of the Second National Bank, Somerville, N. J., died Jan- 
uary 18, aged 55 years. 

Parker.—E. M. Parker, Cashier of the Capital State Bank, Jackson, Miss., died January 
6, aged forty years. 

Plumb.—Edwin R. Plumb, a leading banker and prominent citizen of Syracuse, N. Y., 
died January 17. Mr. Plumb wasa native of Richfield Springs, and was in his seventy-fourth 
year. He had lived in Syracuse fifty years, and was engaged for nearly all that period in the 
banking business. Two years ago he resigned as Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

Porter.—John W. Porter, Cashier of the Commercial Bank, Port Huron, Micb., since its 
organization, died at New Orleans, La., January 27. 

Rodenbach.—Christian Rodenbach, Vice-President of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Savings Bank, 
died January 6. 

Ross.—-Juames E, Ross, President of the Mexico (Mo.) Savings Bank, died January 4. He 
was a native of Pennsylvania, but had resided at Mexico since 1856. 

Rucker.—Col. J. W. Rucker, President of the Maddox-Rucker Banking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
died at Palm Beach, Fla., January 12, aged seventy-five years. He was one of the pioneer bus!- 
ness men of Atlanta, and was very successful. Although long a partner in the bank, he had 
been President only for a short time, since the death of his partner, Col. Maddox. 

Smith.—Hiram Smith, President of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, Neenah, Wis., 
died January 4. He was born in Otsego County, N. Y., in 1829, locating in Wisconsin in 184. 
In 1875, with others, he founded the above bank, 





